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Know Hl Women sy rarsp PRESENTS, Tear | 


while sundry and almost countless imitations of and substitutes for 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons Sapolio are offered by unscrupulous parties, 
who do not hesitate to represent them as the original article, 


Chis Udenture WITNESSETH, Tuar there is but one 
Sapolio, to wit :—the original article manufactured by the Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons Co., of New York, unsurpassed in quality, unexcelled 
in popularity, and widely known 
not only through its own merits, 
but through the many original | 
modes which have been adopted QA 
to introduce it to the attention of SS 
the public. Imitation is the sin- = 
cerest flattery. Cheapness is a 
poor proof of quality. Cheap im- 
itations are doubly doubtful. The =O 
most critical communities are the ~— ON SHOULD -1 22+ Cee: 
most liberal purchasers of Sapolio 0 | 
which they invariably find to be Sle 
worth the price they pay for it. Lf, 


In Wityess WHEREOF, we hereby EL fi if ) re 






affix a great seal and our cor- 
porate title, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS Co. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION! eg HANDS, FEET, 


West 63d S8t.,N.Y., lady writes: ms and all their imperfec- 
“T found Dr. CAMPBELL’S ARSENIC “S@) tions, including Facial 
COMPLEXION WAFERS did all you guar- ) Development, Hair and 


anteed they would do. I was delicate Re ‘ 
from the effects of malaria, could not SD) Scalp ? Superfluous Hair, 








sieep or eat, and had a ‘WRETCHED GS ““) Birth Marks, Moles, 
ey cart aoe eh = is ook Warts, Moth, Freckles, Red Nose, 
ed. I not only sleep and eat well, bu are 

my complexion is the envy and talk of oo ae Heads, Scars, Pitting, 
my lady friends. You may refer to me.” and their treatment. | Send 19¢., 
(Name and ae oe a pene for book of 50 pages, 4th edition. 
By mail, 50c. an ; Samples, 25c. . | ; : ) 

Harmless. Prepared ONLY by JAS. a Rahs y Geta ee “ 
P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 146 West 16th orth Fearl St, Albany, N. Y. 
Street, New York. 6 parlors—3 for ladies. Establish- 

Sold by Druggists. ed 1870 








POND’S 


The Wonder of Healing! 


For PILES, BURNS, NEU- 
RALGIA, DIARRHGA, 
STINGS, SORE THROAT, 
EYES, FEET, INFLAM- 
MATIONS AND HEMOR- 
RHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 

Used Internally and Externally, | PE 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., = fj) 'hgbetna 

76 Sth Ave., New York. ee __ (tim 


EXTRACT, 


CAUTION.—See that 
the words ** PONDS 
EXTRACT” are 
blown in each bottle, 
inclosed in a buff-col= 
ored Wrapper, bear- 
ing our landscape 
trade-mark—none 
other is genuine. 
al Sold everywhere. @ 
= | Price, 50c., $1, $1.75. 
AT iat | POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
a ? 76 Sth Ave., New York. 
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PREFACH. 


is hardly necessary to say anything on behalf of the Tiger-Slayer, the New 
= tion of which is now introduced to Wustave Aimard’s English readers, The 
Aut nor has achieved a universal reputation. By the French—his own country. 


: men 1 and countrywomen—Gustave Aimard is regarded proudly, as the American 


7 


peor e regard their Fenimore Cooper. It will be found, on perusal of Gustave - 


ae 
™ 


himns d’s books, that the position he has so rapidly assumed ‘n the literature 

of th th e world is justified by the reality of his descriptions, and by the truthfulness 

¥ appears in every page. Gustave Aimard has had the rare advantage of | 
bavi ng lived for many years as an Indian among thé Indians. He is acquainted | fe : 
vith their language, and he has gone through all the extraordinary phases of a _ 


a 
mz adic existence on the prairie. Had Gustave Aimard chosen to write his 


f 2, the mes would have been one of the most marvellous romances of the 


events in which he has participated; and the result is a most wone | 


record, full of accurate, although strange, information, adventure, and 
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‘THE ‘TIGER-SLAYER. 


ZA FERIA DE PLATA, 


_ Asourt ten years back the discovery of the rich Californian plains awakened suddenly 
the adventurous instincts of thousands of young and intelligent men, who, leaving 
country and family, rushed, iull of enthusiasm, towards the new Eldorado, wheres 
_ the majority only met with misery and death, after sufferings and vexations innus 
- merabie. 
The road from Europe to California is a long one. Many persons stopped half 
way; some at Valparaiso; others at Callao; others, again, at Mazatlan or San 
Blas, though the majority reached San Francisco. 

It is not within the scope of our story to give the details, too weld known at present, 
of all the deceptions by which the luckless emigrants were assailed with the first 
__‘Step they took on this land, where they imagined they needed only to stoop and pick 

up handsful of gold. 
A We must ask our readers to accompany us to Guaymas six months after the dis 
- covery of the placers. 
_ The State of Sonora is one of the richest in Mexico, owing to the numerous gold 
_ mines by which its soil is veined. Unfortunately, or fortunately, according to the 
point of view from which we like to regard it, Sonora is incessantly traversed by 
innumerable Indian tribes, against which the inhabitants wage a constant war. 
_ Thus the continual engagements with these savage hordes, the contempt of life, and 
_ the habit of shedding human blood on the slightest precext, have given the Sonorians 
a haughty and decided bearing, and imprinted on them a stamp of nobility and 
_ gtandeur, which separates them entirely from the other states, and causes them to 
be recognised at the first giance. 
____ In spite of its great extent of territory and lengthened seaboard, Mexico possesses 
__ im reality only two ports on the Pacific-—Guaymas and Acapulco. 
_ We shall only speak here of Guaymas. This town, founded but a few years 
_ back on the mouth of the San José, seems destined to become, ere long, one of the 
chief Pacific ports. Its military position is admirable, Like all the Spanish 
_ American towns, the houses are low, whitewashed, and flat-roofed. The fort, 
situated on the summit of a rock, in which some cannon rust on carriages peeling 
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away beneath the sun, is of a yellow hue, harmonising with the ochre tinge of the 
Leach, Behind the town rise lofty, scarped mountains, their sides furrowed with 
ravines hollowed out by the waters of the rainy season, and their brown peaks los€ 
in the clouds, 

Unhappily, we are compelled to avow that this port, despite of its ambitious title! 
of town. 1s still a miserable village, without church or hotel. Wedo not say there 
are no drinking-shops; on the contrary, as may be imagined in a port so near Saw 
Francisco, they swarm. 3 

The day on which our story commences, at about two in the afternoon, in spite of! 
the red-hot sun which poured its beams on the town, Guaymas, generally so quiet at 
that hour, when the inhabitants, overcome by the heat, are asleep indoors, presented 
an animated appearance, which would have surprised the stranger whom accident 
had taken there at the moment, and would have caused him to suppose, most 
assuredly, that he was about to witness one of those thousand pronunciamentos — 
which annually break out in this wretched province. Still, it was nothing of the 
sort, The military authority, represented by General San Benito, Governor of Guay- 
mas, was, or seemed to be, satisfied with the government, The smugglers, leperos, 
and hiaquis continued in a tolerably satisfactory state, without complaining too 
much of the powers that were. Whence, then, the extraordinary agitation that pre- 
vailed in the town ? | 

For three days the town had been a prey tothe gold fever. The governor, yielding — 
to the supplications of several considerable merchants, had authorised for five days a 
feria de plata, or, literally, a silver fair, 

Gambling-tables, held by persons of distinction, were publicly open in the principal 
houses; but the fact which gave this festival a strangeness impossible to find else- 
where was, that monté tables were displayed in every street and in the open air, on 
which gold tinkled, and where everybody possessed of a real had the right to risk it, 
without distinction of caste or colour. 

In Mexico everything is done differently from other countries. The inhabitants of 
this country, having no reminiscences of the past which they wish to forget, no faith 

in the future in which they do not believe, only live for the present. 

The Mexicans have two marked tastes which govern them entirely, play and love. 
We say tastes, and not passions, for the Mexicans are not capable of those great 
emotions which conquer the will. 

The groups round the monté tables were numerous and animated, Still, every- 
thing went on with an order and tranquility which nothing troub:ed, 

About half way up the Calle de la Merced, one of the wiidest in Guaymas, and 
opposite a house of goodly appearance, there stood a table covered with a green 
baize, and piled up with gold ounces, behind which a man of about thirty, with a 
crafty face, was stationed, who, with a pack of cards in his hand, and a smile on 
his lips, invited by the most insinuating remarks the numerous spectators who sur- 
rounded him to tempt fortune. 

‘Come, caballeros,’”’ he said in a honeyed tone, “I cannot always win; luck is 
going to turn, lam sure. Here are one hundred ounces: who will cover them ? ” 

No one answered. , | 

The banker, not allowing himself to be defeated, let a tinkling cascade of ounces 
‘ lide through his fingers. re 

“It is a nice sum, caballeros, one hundred ounces. Come, who will cover 

\them ?” 
_“ Bah!” a lepero said, “ what are one hundred ounces? Had you not won my 
last, Tio Lucas, I would cover them.” = 

‘Il am in despair, Senor Cucharés,” the banker replied, with a bow, “ that luck 
was so much against you, and | should feel delighted to lend you an ounce.” 


‘ = 
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“You are jesting,” the lepero said. “Keep your gold, Tio Lucas; I know the 
way to procure as much as I want, whenever I think proper; but,” he added, “I 


am none the less grateful to you.” ; 
And he offered the banker across the table his hand, which the latter pressed with 


_ great cordiality. . te 3s 
The lepero profited by the occasion to pick up with his free hand a pile of twenty 
ounces that was in his reach. 
After this interchange of good offices there was a moment’s silence. The specta- 
tors had seen everything that occurred, and therefore awaited with some curiosity 
the dénowement of thi, scene. Senor Cucharés was the first to renew the cone 


versation. ; 
“Qh! he suddenly shouted, striking his forehead, “I believe that Iam losing 
my head.” 
| ** Why so, caballero ?” Tio Lucas asked. 
— -“ Carai! it’s very simple,” the other wenton. “ Did I not tell you just now that 


~ you had won all my money?” 
“You certainly said so.” 
“J remember it perfectly, and it is that which makes me so mad.” 
7 “What!” the banker exc’aimed with feigned astonishment, ‘“ you are mad bee 
cause I won from you?” 
“ Caramba ! it is because I made a mistake. and I have some ounces still left.” 
Impossible !” 
“ Just see, then!” 
The lepero put his hand in his pocket, and, with unparalleled effrontery, dise 
played to the banker the gold he had just stolen from him. But the latter did not 
Wwiiice, 
** It is incredible,” he merely said. 
_ “Eh??”’ the lepero interjected. 
Yes, it is incredible that you, Senor Cucharés, should have made such a slip of 
memory.” 
, = Well, as I have remembered it, all can be put right now; we can continue our 
= me.’ 
é “Very good; one hundred ounces is the stake.” 
- 


} 
_ 


“Then you won’t cover twenty ounces ?” 

“1 cannot; I would not cover one short of a hundred.” 

“Him!” the lepero went on, knitting his brows, “is that meant for an insult, Tio 
Lucas?” 

The banker had no time to reply ; for a man of about thirty, mounted cn a mag- 
nificent black horse, had stopped for a few seconds before the table, and, while caree 
lessly smcking a cigar, listered to the discussion. 

*“ Done for one hundred ounces!” he said, and dropped a purse full of gold. 

The two speakers suddenly raised their heads. 

“Here are the cards, caballero,” the banker hastened to say. Cucharés shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously. | 

“Oh!” he muttered to himself, “ the Tigrero! Has he come for Anita? I must 
know that.” 

And he gently drew near the stranger, who was a tall man, with an olive coms 
= plexion, a piercing glance, and an open and resolute face. His dress, of the greatest 
_ fichness, glistened with gold and diamonds. He wore, slightly inclined over his lefe 

_ €ar, a broad-brimmed sombrero, surrounde! by a golilla of fine gold; his spencer 
_ of blue cloth, embroidered with silver, allowed a dazzling white shirt to be seen, under 
_ the collar of which passed a cravat of China crape, fastened with a diathdkd ring 
ag calzoneras, diawn up round the hips by a red silk scarf with gold-fringed ends 
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and two rows of diamond buttons, were open at the side, and allowed his calgon to 
float beneath; he wore botas vagqueras of figured leather, richly embroidered 
attached below the knee by a garter of silver tissue; while his manga glistening 

with gold, hung coquettishly from his right shoulder. cs 

Flis horse, with a small head, and legs fine as spindles, was splendidly accoutred : 
las armas de agua and the zarape fastened tothe croup, and the magnificent anquera 
ecomnes with steel chains, completed a caparison of which we can form no idea in 

urope, 

This man was the perfect type of a Mexican of Sonora—ever ready for peace or 
war, fearing the one no more than he despised the other. After bowing politely to 
Tio Lucas, he took the cards the latter offered him, and shuffled them while looking 
around him. 

“Ah!” he said, casting a friendly glance to the lepero, “ you’re here, gossip 
Cucharés?” 

*‘ At your service, Don Martial,” the other replied. 

“Be good enough tou cut for me while I light my pajillo.” 

* With pleasure,” the lepero exclaimed. : 

El] Tigrero, or Don Martial, whichever the reader may please to call him, took a 
gold mechero from his pocket, and carelessly struck a light while the lepero cut the 
cards. 

‘¢ Senor,” the latter said in a piteous voice. 

¢ Well?” | 

**'Y ou have lost.” 

“Good. Tio Lucas, take a hundred ounces from my purse.” 

6‘ Would you please to play again ?” 

** Certainly, but not for such trifles.” 

**T will cover any stake your excellency may like to name,” the banker said, 

‘¢H’m! are you really ready to cover any stake I name?” 

a GES. 

‘Even if I played for a thousand gold ounces? ” 5 . 

*‘T would cover double that if your excellency dares to stake it,”’ the banker said _ 
imperturbably. | 

‘TI do dare it,” said the horseman. 

“Two thousand ounces, then?” 

** Agreed.” 

* Suall I cut ?” Cucharés asked timidly, 

* Why not?” the other asked lightly. 

The lepero gcized the cards with a hand trembling from emotion. At this moment 
a window opened in the house before which Tio Lucas had established his monté — 
table, and a charming girl leant carelessly over the balcony. 

‘‘T salute the lovely Anita,” said the stranger, as he doffed his hat. 

‘The girl blushed, bent on him an expressive glance from beneath her long velvety 
eyelashes, but made no reply. 

* You have lost, excellency,” Tio Lucas said. ‘ 

** Very good,” the stranger replied, without even looking at him. 

You play no more ?” 

‘On the contrary, I double.” 

‘6 What!’ exclaimed the banker, falling back a step in spite of himself at this 
propcsition. 

‘‘ No, Lam wrong; I have something else to propose,” 

‘‘ What is it, excellency ? ” 

‘How much have you there?” he said, poiuting to the table with a disdainfal 
gesture, 
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_ Why, at least seven thousand ounces.” 


- “Not more? That’s very little.” ; ; 
The spectators regarded with a stupor, mingled with terror, this extraordinary 
man, who played for ounces and diamonds as others did for ochavos. The girl 
became pale. She turned a supplicating glance to the stranger. 
Play no more,” she murmured in a trembling voice. | 
“Thanks,” he exclaimed, “senorita; your beautiful eyes will bring me fortune. 
_ I would give all the gold on the table for the suchil flower you hold in your hand.’ 
| “Do not play, Don Martial,” the girl repeated, as she retired and closed the 
- window. But, through accident or some other reason, her hand let loose the flower, 
_ The horseman made his steed bound forward, caught it in its flight, and buried it in 
_ his bosom. 
“ Cucharés,” he then said to the lepero, “turn up a card” 
‘The latter obeyed. ‘‘ Seis de copas /” he said. 
_ Voto & bries !” the stranger exclaimed, “the colour of the heart, we shall win. 
_ Tio Lucas, I will back this card against all the gold you have on your table.” 
The banker turned pale -nd hesitated. 
“Bah!” he thought, after a minute’s reflection, ‘it is impossible for him to win. 
 Taccept, excellency.” 
“Count the sum you have.” 
That is unnecessary, senor; there are nine thousand four hundred and fifty gold 
Sources.” 
At the statement of this formidable amount the spectators gave vent to a shout of 
- admiration. 
“YT fanc ed you richer,” the stranger said ironically. ‘‘ Well, so be it, then.” 
“ Will you cut this time, excellency ? ” 
“No, I am thoroughly convinced you are going to lose, Tio Lucas, and I wish 
you to be quite convinced that I have won fairly. In consequence, do me the pleasure 
of cutting yourself.” 
- . . ° 
The spectators quivered with pleasure on seeing the chivalrous way in which the 
_ stranger behaved. At this moment the street was thronged with people. A deadly 
_ silence prevailed through the crowd, so great was the interest that each felt in the 
_ dénouement of this grand and hitherto unexampled match. The banker wiped 
away the perspiration that beaded on his livid brow, and s ized the first card witha 
_ trembling hand. He balanceg it for a few seconds between finger and thumb, 
** Make haste,” Cucharés cried to him with a grin. 
. Tio Lucas mechanically let the card fall as he turned his head away. 
_  ~* Seis de copas !” the lepero shouted in a hoarse voice. 
> “1 have lost! ” muttered the banker. | 
2 “I was sure of it,” the horseman said, still impassible. ‘ Cuchards,” he added, 
_ “carry that table and the gold upon it to Dona Anita. I shall expect you to-night 
you know where.” | 
‘The lepero bowed respectfully. Assisted by two sturdy fellows, he executed the: 
_ order he had just received, and entered the house, while the stranger started off at a 
gallop; and Tio Lucas, slightly recovered from the stunning blow he had received 
S egies twisted a cigar, repeating to those who forced their consolations upon 
™ cn-— P 
_ “T have ‘ost, it is true, but against a very fair player, and fora good stake. Bah]. 
es shall have my revenge some day,” 








CHAPTER If. 
DON SYLVA DE TORRES, 


GUAYMAS is quite a new town, built somewhat from day to day according to the - 
fancy of the emigrants, and hence no regular lines of streets have been maintained, 
However, we had better mention here that, with the exception of a few houses tc _ 
which that name may be fairly given, all the rest are frightful dens, built of mud, 
and deplorably dirty. P 

In the Calle de la Merced, the principal, or, to speak more truthfully, the only 
Street in the town (for the others are only alleys), stood a one-storied house, orna- 
mented with a balcony, and a peristyle supported by four pillars. The front was 
_ covered by a coating of lime of dazzling whiteness, and the roof was flat. 

The proprietor of this house was one of the richest mineros in Sonora, and pos- 
sessor of a dozen mines, all in work, 

{am ccrtain that, if Don Sylva de Torrés had wished to liquidate his fortune, and 
discover what he was really worth, it would have realized several millions, | 

Don Sylva had come to live in Guaymas some months back, where he ordinarily 
ouly paid flying visits, and those at lengthened intervals. This time, contrary to 
his usual custom, he had brought his daughter Anita with him. . 

Shut up in his house, the doors of which only opened to a few privileged persons, 
Don Sylva did not seem to trouble himself the least in the world about the gossips, 

Though the Mexicans are excessively rich, and like to do honour to their wealth, 
they have no idea of comfort. The utmost carelessness prevails among them, 

These men, principally accustomed to the rude life of the American deserts, to 
struggle continually against the changes of a climate which is frequently deadly, 
aud the unceasing aggressions of the Indians, who surround them on all sides, camp 
rather than live in the towns, fancying they have done everything when they have 
squandered gold and diamonds. 

The Mexican houses are in evidence to prove the correctness of our Opinion, With 
the exception of the inevitable European piano, which swaggers in the corner of every — 
drawing-room, you only see a few clumsy dwtacas, rickety tables, bad engravings — 
hanging on the white-washed walls, and that is all. 

Don Sylva’s house differed in no respect from the others; and the master’s horses, 
on returning to their stable from the watering-place, had to cross the salon, all — 
dripping as they were. 

At the moment when we introduce the reader into Don Sylva’s house, two per- 
sons, male and female, were sitting in the saloon talking. 

They were Don Sylva and his daughter Anita. The crossing of the Spanish and 
Indian races has produced the most perfect plastic type tosbe found anywhere. Don 
Sylva, although nearly fifty years of age, did not appear to be forty, He was tall, 
upright, and his face, though stern, had great gentleness imprinted upon it. 

Anita, who reclined on a sofa, half buried in masses of silk and gauze, like a 
humming-bird concealed in moss, was a charming girl of eighteen at the most, 
whose black eyes, modestly veiled by long velvety lashes, were full of voluptuous 
promise, which was not gainsaid by the undulating and serpentine outlines of her a 
exquisitely-modelled body. Her slightest gestures had a grace and majesty com -% 
pleted by the ravishing smile of ber coral lips. , 3 

Like all Mexican women when at home, she merely wore a light robe of cme 3 
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broidered muslin; her reboso was thrown negligently over her shoulders, and a pro- 


fusion of jasmine flowers was intertwined in her bluish-black tresses, Anita seemed 

deep in thought, At one moment the arch of her eyebrows was contracted by some 

thought that annoyed her, her bosom heaved, and her dainty foot, cased ina slipper 
lined with swan’s down, impatiently tapped the ground. 

Don Sylva presently said,— 

You are mad, Anita; your behaviour is most extravagant.” 
The young Mexican girl only answered by a significant pout. 

_ “Especially,’? her father continued, laying a stress on each word, “ in your posi- 

tion as regards the Count de Lhorailles,.” 

_ The girl started as if a serpent had stung her, and replied,— 

- “J do not understand you, my father.” | 

“You do not understand me, Anita. Have I not formally promised your hand to 

him?” 

_ “What matter, if I do not love him?” 

Poor child! you are still, thank heaven, at that happy age when the heart does 

- not know itself, and when the words ‘ happiness, unhappiness,’ have no meaning, 

~ You do not love the count, you say. All the better. When you have had occasion 

to appreciate the noble qualities of the man I give you as husband, you will then 
thank me for having insisted on this marriage.” 
“ Stay, fatker,” the girl said, with an air of vexation. ‘ My heart is not free, and 
you are well aware of the fact.” 

_ “IT know, Dona Anita de ‘Torrés,” the haciendero answered severely, “that a love 
unworthy of yourself and me cannot enter your heart. Through my ancestors I am 
a’Christiano Viejo; and if a few drops of Indian blood be mingled in my veins, what 

_ Lowe tc the memory of my ancestors is deeply engraved on my mind. The first of 
our family, Antonio de Sylva, lieutenant to Hernando Cortez, married, it is true, a 

_ Mexican princess of the family of Moctecuzoma.” 

3 “ Are we not Mexicans, then, my father? ” 

_ “Alas! my poor child, who can say who we are and what we are? Our unhappy 

_ country, since it shook off the Spanish yoke, has been struggling convulsively. These 

_ disgraceful contests render us the Jaughing-stock of other peoples, and, above all, 

| cause the joy of our greedy neighbours, who, with their eyes invariably fixed upon 

us, are preparing to enrich themselves with our spoils.” 

But, my father, [am a woman, and therefore unaffected by politics.” 

“ More than you may imagine, my child. Ido not wish that at a given day the 
immense property my ancestors and myself have acquired by our toil should become 
__ the prey of these accursed heretics. In order to save it, I have resolved on marrying 

_ you to the Count de Lhorailles, He is a Frenchman, and belongs to one of the 
noblest families of that country. Besides, he is a handsome and brave gentleman. 

He is a member of a powertul and respected nation, which knows how to protect its 

subjects,” 

* But I do not love him, father.” 

“ Nonsense, ny dear babe, Iam willing to forget the folly of which you were 
guilty a few moments back, but on condition that you forget that man.” 

“ Never!”? she exclaimed resolutely, 

“ Never! That is a long time, my daughter. Besides, who is this man? What is 
his family? He is called Martial el Tigrero, Volo 4 Dios, that is not a name 

_ That man saved your tife by stopping your horse when it ran away. Well, is thai 

a reason for him to fall in love with you, and you with him? I offered him a mags 

nificent reward, which he refused with the most supreme disdain, ‘Yhere is an end 

of it.” 

_ “| love him, father,” the young girl repeated, 
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“Listen, Anita. You would make me angry, if I did not puta restraint on 
myself. Enough on that head. Prepare to receive the Count de Lhorailles i ina 
proper manner. I have sworn that you shall be his wife.” 4 

The haciendero pronounced these words with such resolution in his voice, and | such 
a fierce accent, that the girl saw it would be better for her to appear to yield, anc 
put a stop to a discussion which would only grow more embittered, and pethaps 
have grave consequences. 

The door was partly opened, and a peon thrust his head discreetly through the 
crevice. 

_ * What do you want?” Don Sylva asked. 

‘‘ Excellency,” the man replied, ‘(a caballero, followed by four others, bearing 
table covered with pieces of gold, requests an audience of the senorita.” 

The haciendero shot a glance. at his daughter full of expressiveness, Dona Anita 
let her head sink in confusion. 

‘‘ Let him come in,” said Don Sylva. . | 

The peon withdrew ; but be returned in a few seconds, preceding an old acquaint. 
ance, Cucharés, still enwrap ed in his ragged zarape, atid directing ‘the four leperos | 
who carried the table. On entering the saloon, Cucharés uncovered respectfully, 

‘courteously saluted the uaciendero and his daughter, and with a sign ordered the 
porters to deposit the table in the centre of the apartment. a 


*‘ Senorita,”’ he said in a honeyed voice, ‘‘the Senor Don Martial, faithful to " 


iota vat 
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pledge he made you, humbly supplicates you to accept his gains at monté.” 
“You rascal!” Don Sylva angrily exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you know in whose presen 
you are ?”’ : 
‘‘In that of Dona Anita and her highly-respected parent,” the scamp rope im 
perturbably. “I have not, to my knowledge, failed in respect,” 
‘¢ Withdraw at once, and take with you this gold, which does not concern my 
daughter.” 
“‘ Excuse me, excellency, | received orders to bring the gold here, and with yo 
permission I will leave it. Don Martial would not torgive me.” 
“I do not know Don Martial, as it pleases you to call the man who sent you.” 
‘That is possible, excellency ; but it is no affair of mine. You can have an ex- 
planation with bim if you think proper. For my part, I kiss your hands.” <4 
And, after bowing once more to the two, the lepero went off majesticaliy, followed” 
by his four acolytes. 


* See there,” Don Sylva exclaimed; ‘‘ see there, my daughter, to what insults your . 
folly exposes me.” { 
“An insult, my father?” she replied timidly. “On the contrary, 1 think that 
Don Martial has acted like a true caballero. The sum is enormous.’ S 
“Ah!” Don Sylva said, wrathfully, “that is the way you take it. Come here, 
some one!” Se 
Several peons came in. , 


‘““Open the windows !”’ he ordered. ee 

The servants obeyed, The crowd was not yet dispersed, and a large number of 
persons was still collected round the house. The haciendero leant out, and by a 
wave of his hand requested silence. The crowd was instinctively silent. x 

‘“ Senores caballeros y amijos,” the haciendero said, in a powerful voice, “a man 
whom I do not know has dared to offer to my daughter the money he has won, 
Dona Anita spurns such presents, and begs me to distribute this gold among you 
as she will not touch it in any way: she desires thus to prove, in the presence of 


you ali, the contempt she feels for a man who has dared to offer her such a 
insult,” , 
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the leperos and other assembled beggars, whose eyes sparkled with greed. Anita felt 
‘the burning tears swelling her eyelids. 

- Troubling himself not at all about his daughter, Don Syiva ordered his servants 
“to cast the ounces into the street. A shower of gold then literally began falling on 
the wietches, who rushed with incredible ardour on this new species of manna. The 

Calle de la Merced offered, at that moment, the most singular sight imaginable. 
“The gold poured and poured on ; it seemed to be inexhaustible. The beggars leaped 
like coyotes on the precious metal, overthrowing and trampling under foot the 

weaker. 

_ At the height of the shower a horseman came galloping up. Astonished; cone 
founded by what he saw, he stopped for a moment to look around him, 

“ Here is the count,” Don Sylva said laconically to his daughter, 

In fact, within a minute that gentleman entered the saloon. 

“Halloh!” he said, stopping in the doorway, “what strange notion is this of 

yours, Don Sylva? On my soul, you are amusing yourself by throwing millions 

out of window.” 

“ Ah, ‘tis you, Senor Conde,” the haciendero replied calmly ; * you are welcome. 

I shall be with you in an instant. Only these few handsful.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself.” the count said, with a laugh. ‘I confess that the fancy 
is original ;” and, drawing near the young lady, he continued,— 

“ Would you deign, senorit:, to give me the word of this enigma, which, 1 cone 
fess, interests me in the highest degree.” 

“Ask my father, senor,” she answered. 
_ The count feigned not to notice this rebuff, 

~ ©T will wait; Iam in no hurry,” he said coolly. 

The haciendeio, in telling his daughter that the husband he intended for her was 

a handsome man, had not flatte‘ed him. Count Maxime Gaetan de Lhorailles was 

aman of thirty at the most, well built and active, and slightly above the middle 

height. His light hair allowed him to be recognized asa son of the north ; his 
features were fine, his glance expressive. ana nis hands and feet.denoted race. 
At length the haciendero exhausted all the gold; he then hurled the table into the 

Street, and came back to take a seat by the side of the count, rubbing his hands, 

_“ There,” he said, with a joyous air, “that’s finished. Now Iam quite at your 

Service.” 

“ First one word.” 
“Ten if you like.” 


“Well, what were you doing when I arrived ?—that gold you were dropping like a 


beneficent dew on the bancits of every description collected before your house; ill 
weeds, between ourselves, to be thus bedewed.” ; 
“It is not a custom of ours,” Don Sylva replied. 
_ “Very good. Then, you were indulging in the regal pastime of throwing a 
million tothe scum, Plague! Don $ylva,a man must be rich as yaurself to do 
‘stich things.” 
“ Things ase not as you fancy.” 
~ “Still, I saw it raining ounces.” 
“True, but they did not belong to me.” 
__ “ That renders the affair more complicated,” ; 
"1 will satisfy you.” 
7 ; ss : ; ; 
a = Niches? for the affair is growing as interesting to me as a story in 
b , . +7? e . . . Tot) 
ang Sema said, tossing his head, ‘it interests you more than yon 
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was about t» divulge all to the count, she did not feel in herself the courage to be 
present at such a revelation, and rose tottering. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, in a feeble voice, “I feel indisposed; be kind enough to 
allow me to retire.” | 

“‘ Really,” the count said, “you are pale, Dona Anita, Allow me to accompany 
you to your apartment.” 

“I thank you, caballero, but I am strong enough to proceed there alone—grateful 
for your offer.” ; 

‘“‘ As you please, senorita,” the count replied, inwardly piqued by this refusal. 

Don Sylva entertained for a moment the idea of ordering his daughter to remain; 
but the poor girl turned toward him so despairing a glance that he did not feel the 
courage to impose on her a longer torture. 

** Go, my child,” he said to her. 

Anita nastened to take advantage of the permission. 

‘‘ What is the matter with Dona Anita?” the count asked with sympathy, as soon 
as she had gone. | 

‘ Vapours—headache—what do I know?” the haciendero replied. ‘“ All young 
giils are like that. In a few minutes she will have forgotten it,” 

‘All the better. I confess to you that I was alarmed.” 

“ But now that we are alone, would you not like me to give you an explanation 
of the enigma which appeared to interest you so much ? ” 

“On the contrary, speak without any further delay; for,on my part, If have 
several impvitaut auaticss co impart to you.” 


CHAPTER IL 
THE TWO HUNTERS» 


Axour five miles from the town is the village of San José de Guaymas, commonly 
known as the Rancho. 

This miserable pueblo is merely composed of a square of moderate side, inter- — 
sected at right angles by two streets, bordered by tumbledown cabins, which are- 
- inhabited by Hiaqui Indians, &c., and all those nameless advexturers who have — 
thronged to the shores of the Pacific since the discovery of the Californian plains. 

The road from Guaymas to San José runs through a parched and sandy plain, — 
on which only a few nopals and stunted cactuses grow, whose withered 
branches are covered with dust, and produce the effect of white phantoms at 
night. | 
The evening of the day on which our story commences, a horseman, wrapped to — 
tne eyes in a zarape, was following this road. Ae 

The sky, ot a dark azure, was studded with glistening stars; the moon, which © 
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had traversed one-third of her course, illumined the silent plain, and prolonged the 
ali shadows of the trees on the naked earth. : : 

"The horseman, doubtless anxious to reach the end of a journey which was not 
Without peril at this advanced hour, incessantly urged forward his horse. 

He had all but crossed the uncultivated plains, and was Just entering the woods 
“which surround the Rancho, when his horse suddenly leaped on one side, and pricked 
‘pp its ears in alarm. A sharp sound announced that the horseman had cocked his 
pisols. , 7 
_ Fear nothing, caballero,” a frank and sympathetic voice exclaimed ; ‘‘ but 

have the kindness to go a little farther to the rizht, if it makes no diffi rence 
: to vou.” 
The stranger looked, and saw a man kneeling almost under his steed’s feet, and 
holding in his hands the head of a horse. 
_ “ What on earth are you doing there?” he asked. 
You can see,” the other replied sorrowfully. “I am bidding good-bye to my 
poor companion. A man must have lived a long time in the desert to appreciate 
the value of such a friend as he was.” : 
_ “ Tnat is true,” the stranger remarked, and immediately dismounting, added, “is 
he dead, then ?” 
No, nct yet; but he is as bad as if he were. | 

The stranger bent over the animal, whose body was agitated by a nervous quiver- 

ing, opened its eyelids, and reyarded it attentively. 
- ** Your horse has had a stroke,” he said a moment later. “ Let me act.” 

* Oh!” te other exclaimed, “ do you think you can save him? ” 

_ 1) hope so,” the first speaker laconically remarked. 
- Carai! if you can do that, we shall be friends for life. Poor Negro! my old 
comrade !” 
_ The horseman bathed the animal’s temples and nostrils with rum and water, At 
the end of a few moments the horse appeared slightly recovered. | 
 * Hold him tight,” the improvised surgeon said. 
_ “Be quiet then, ny good beast, Come, Negro, my boy, quzeto, guieto ; it is for 


99 


your good,” he said soothingly. 
‘Lhe intelligent animal seemed to understand. It turned its head towards its 
‘master. The horseman, during this period, had been feeling in his girdle. 
“ Mind and hold him tightly,’ he again recommended. 
“ What are you going to do?” 
_ “Bleed him.” 
Yes, that is it. I knew it; but unfortunately 1 did not dare risk doing it 
myself.” | 
_ ‘The horse made a hasty move, caused by the coldness of the wound; but its 
master held it down and checked its struggles. At first the blood did not- issue. 
At last a black drop appeared in the weund, then a second, speedily followed by a 
long jet of black and foaming blood. Pay 
_ “Fe is saved,” the stranger said, as he wiped his lancet, and returned it to 
his fob. : 
“1 will repay you this, on the word of Belhumeur!” the owner of the horse 
‘Said. “You have rendered me one of those services which are never forgotten.” 
_ And, by an irresistible impulse, he held out his hand to the man who had so pro- 
“videntially crossed his path. The latter warmly returned the vigorous pressure. 
. Henceforth all was arranged between them. ‘These two men, who a few moments 
reviously were ignorant of each other’s existence, were friends. | 
The blood gradually lost its black tinge; it became vermiiion, and flowed abune 
ys ‘Lhe bicauuing of the panting siceu had giown casy and reguiasx, The 
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first stranger made a copious bleeding, and when he considered the horse in a fair: 
way of recovery he stopped the effusion. | 
“ And now,” he said, “‘ what do you propose doing?” ee . 
“ My faith, I don’t know.” : / 
‘© Where were you going when this accident occurred ?” 
‘To the Rancho.” c 
“Tam going there. We are only a few yards off. You will get up behind m 
We will lead your horse,”’ * 
“Task nothing better, You believe that my horse cannot carry me?” : 
“ Perhaps he could do so, for he is a noble animal; but you would would run < 
risk of killing him.” | 
“Yes; but I am afraid——’ 
«© What of?” the other sharply interrupted him. ‘ Are we not friends ?” 
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‘That is true. I accept.” : 
The horse sprang up somewhat actively, and the two men who had met so 


.s 


strangely started at once, mounted on one horse. Twenty minutes later they 
reached the first buildings of the Rancho. At the entrance of the village the owner 
of the horse stopped. z 
“Where will you get down?” 
“That is all the same to me; let us go first where you are going.” 
“Ah!” the horseman said, scratching his head, “the fact is, ! am going nowhe 
in particular.” 
‘What do you mean?” 4 
“Oh! you will understand me in two words. I landed to-day at Guaymas; t 
Rancho is only the first station of a journey | medidate in the desert.” : 
By the moonlight, a ray of which now played on the stranger’s face, his com 
panion attentively regarded his noble and pensive countenance, aa 
“So that,” he at length said, “‘ any lodging will suit you? ” _ 
“A night is soon spent.” é 
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‘Well, if you will permit me to act in my turn as guide, you shall have th 
within ten minutes,’ 
‘“¢ Agreed.” : 
“¥ do not promise you a palace, but will take you to a pulgueria. You will fia 
the society rather mixed; but what would you have? and, as you said yourself, a 
night is soon spent.” 
‘¢In Heaven’s name, then, proceed.” 3 Ss 
Then, passing his arm through that of his comrade, the new guide seized the 
horse’s reas, and steered to a house standing about two-thirds of the way down the 
street where they were, whose badly-fitting windows gleamed in the night like 
the stoke-holes of a furnace, while cries, laughter, songs, and the shrill sound of 
the jarabés, indicated that, if the rest of the pueblo were plunged in sleep, there, ai 
least, the people were awake. 
“Have you quite made up your mind,” the first said. 3 
“ Perfectly,” the other answered. & + 
The guide then rapped furiously at the worm-eaten door. It was long ere any 
one answered. At length a hoarse voice shouted from inside. 
“ Quien vive ?” 
““ Gente de paz,” the stranger replied. ay 
‘ Hum!” the voice went on, “that is not a name. What sort of weather 
Ca Re a 
“One for all—all for one. The cormzel is strong enough to blow the horns Gt 
tne oxen on the top of the Cierro del Herfuano.” to 
The door was immediately opened, and the strangers entered. ‘Phe cumpanic 
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Ss of the first horseman was well known in this den; for the master of the house and 
~ several other persons eagerly collected round him. : . 
“ Caballeros,” he said, pointing to the person who followed him, ‘this senor is 
. my friend, and I must request your kindness for him,” 
_ * He shall be treated like yourself, Belhumeur,” the hast replied. ‘‘ Your horses 
have been led to the corral, where a truss of alfalfa has been put before them. As 
for yourselves, the house belongs to you.” 
_ During this exchange of compliments the strangers had contrived to find theif 
way through the crowd. They crossed the room, and sat down in a corner before 


a table on which the host himself placed pulque, mezcal, chinguinito, Catalonian 


- fefino, and sherry. 

_ “ Caramba, Senor Huesped!” Belhumeur said with a laugh, “ you are generous 
_ to-day.” 

“Do you not see that I have an angelito ?” the other answered gravely, 

“What, your son Pedrito bike 

“Is dead. lam trying to give my friends a cordial welcome, in order the better 
to feast the entrance into heaven of my poor boy.” 

_ “'That’s very proper,” Belhumeur said, hobnobbing with the rather stoical 
parent. 

The latter emptcu his glass of refino at a draught, and withdrew. The strangers, 

_by this time accustomed to the atmosphere in which they found themselves, began 
to look around them. 

In the centre some ten individuals, with faces enough to hang them, covered with 
fags, and armed to the teeth, were furiously playing at monté. It was a strange 
fact, but one which did not appear to astonish any of the honourable gamblers, that 

a long dagger was stuck in the table to the right of the banker, and two pistols lay 
on his left. A few steps further on, men and women, more than half intoxicated, 
were dancing and singing. In a corner of the room thirty people were assembled 
‘found a table, on which a child, four years of age at the most, was seated ina 
wicker chair. This child presided over the meeting. He was dressed in his best 
‘clothes, had a crown of flowers on his head, and a profusion of nosegays was piled 
| Up on the table. 
_ But alas! the child’s brow was pale, his eyes glassy, his complexion leaden, and 
marked with violet spots. His body had the peculiar stiffness of a corpse. He was 
dead. He was the angelito. 
/ Men, women, and children were reminding the poor mother, who made hervic 
| efforts not to burst into tears, of the precocious intelligence, goodness, and prettiness 
of the little creature she had just lost. 
* All this is hideous,” the first traveller muttered. 
| “Is it not so?” the other assented. “Let us not notice it, but isolate ours es 
amid these scoundrels, who have already forgotten our presence, and talk.” 
_*Willingly, but unhappily we have nothing to say to each other.” 
ie we lave. In the first place, we might let each other know who we 
_ That is true.” 
“You agree with me? Then I will give you the example of confident and 
frankness.” 
- “Good, After that my turn will come.” 
_ “ As you already know, my dear mate,” he began, my nameis Belhumeur, Jf 


me egry: - 7 
am a Canadian; that is tu Say, almost a Frenchman. Circumstances too long o 
brought me, when a lad, 


Marrate at present, but which I will tell you some day, 
. this country, ‘T wenty years of my life have passed in traversing the desert in 
y direction ; there is not a stream or a by-path which I do not know. lam still 
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a young man, hardly forty-five years of age. An old friend of mine, an Indian 
chief of the name of Eagle-head, proposed to me to accompany him on an excursion 
he wished to make in Apacheria. I allowed myself to be tempted; said good-bye to 
those I love, and who tried in vain to hold me back; and free from all ties, without 
regret for the past, happy in the present, and careless of the future, I went gaily 
ahead, bearing with me those inestimable treasures of the hunter, a strong heart, a 
gay character, excellent arms, and a horse accustomed, like his master, to good 
fortune and ill; and so herel am, And now, mate, you know me as well as if we 
had been friends for the last ten years.” 

The other had listened attentively to this story, fixing a thoughtful glance on the 
bold adventurer. 

When Belhumeur was silent, he remained for some moments without replying, 
doubtlessly plunged in profound and earnest reflections; then, offering him across 
the table a white, elegant, and celicate hand, he replied with great emotion, and in 
the best French ever spoken in these distant regions,— 

“Tthank you, Belhumeur, for the confidence you have placed in me, My 
history is not longer, but more mournful than yours. You shall have it in a few 
words.” 

“Eh?” the Canadian exelaimed. ‘ Do you happen to be a Frenchman sig 

“Yes, I have that honour.” 

“ By Jove! I ought to have suspected it,’ he burst out joyously. “Only to think | 
that for an hour we have been stupidly talking bad Spanish, instead of employing 
our Own tongue.” 

“6 You are right.” 

“Well, then, no more Spanish between us?” 

No, nothing but French.” 

“Bravo! Here’s your health, my worthy fellow-countryman ! And _ now,” 
he adced, returning his glass to the table after emptying it, ‘‘let us have your — 
story.” 

‘I told you that it was not long.” 

“No matter; go on ahead. I am certain ’twill interest me enormously.” ; 

“T too, have lived the life of a wood-ranger,” the Frenchman said; “I, too, hav 
experienced the intoxicating charms of that feverish existence, full of moving inci- 
dents, no two of which are alike. Far from the country where. we now are, 1 have 
traversed vast dese:ts, immense virgin forests, in which no man prior to myself had 
left the imprint of his step. Like you, a friend accompanied me in my adventurous 
travels, sustaining my courage, maintaining my gaiety by his inexhaustible 
oe and his unbounded courage. Alas! that was the happiest period of my 
ife. 

‘1 fell in love with a woman, and married her. So soon as my friend saw me_ 
rich and surrounded by a family he left me. His departure was my first griefi—a 
erief from which I never recovered, which each day rendered more poignant, and — 
which now tortures me like a remorse. Alas! where is now that strong heart, that 
devoted friend who ever interposed between danger and myself, who loved me like a 
brother, and for whom I felt a son’s affection? He is probably dead! ” P) 

His head here sank in his hands, and he yielded to a flood of bitter thoughts: 
which rose trom his heart, | 

Belhumeur looked at him, and pressing his hand, said in a low and sympathising” 
voice, ‘‘ Courage, my friend.” | 

“Ves,” the Frenchman continued, ‘that was what he always said to me when, 
prostrated by grief, I felt hope failing me. ‘ Courage,’ he would say to me in his 
rough voice, laying his hand on my shoulders; and I would feel galvanised by the 
touch, and draw myself up at tne sound of that cherished voice, ready to recommence 
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the struggle, for I felt myself stronger, Several years passed in the midst of a 
felicity which nothing came to trouble. I had a wife I adored, charming children for 
‘whom I formed dreams of the future; in short, I wante for nothing save my poor 
comrade, about whom I could discover nothing from the moment he left me, in 
“spite of my constant inquiries. Now my happiness has faded away never to return, 
My wife, my children are dead—cruelly murdered in their sleep by Indians, who 
-earried my hacienda by storm, I alone remained alive amid the smoking ruins of 
that abode where I had spent so many happy days. All I loved was eternally buried 
beneath the ashes. My heart was broken, and I did not wish to survive all that 
‘was dear to me; but a friend, the only one who remained to me, saved me. He 


carried me off by main force to his tribe, for he was an Indian, By his care and | 
devotion he recalled me to life, He died only a few months back. Before closing 


his eyes for ever he made me swear to do all he asked of me. I promised him, 
Brother,’ he said, ‘every man must proceed in life toward a certain cbject. So 
Soon as I am dead, go in search of that friend from whom you have so long been 
separated.’ Two hours later the worthy chief died in my arms. So soon as his 

body was committed to the earth I set out. This very day, as I told you, I reached 
_Guaymas. My intention is to bury myself immediately in the desert; for if my 
_ poor friend be still alive, I can only find him there.” 
_ There was a lengthened silence, at length broken by Belhumeur. 
“Hum! all that is very sad, mate, I must allow,” he said, tossing his head. 
_ You are rushing upon a desperate enterprise. A man is a grain of sand lost in 
the desert, Who knows, even supposing he still lives, at what place he may be at 
_ this moment; and if, while you are seeking him on one side, he may not be on 
gfe other? Ihave a proposal to make—a useful one.” 
_ “tT know it, my friend, before you tell itme. I thank you, and accept it,” the 
_ Frenchman replied. 

“Tt is agreed, then. We will start together, You will come with me into 
_ Apacheria?” . 

oo Yes.” 
_ By Jove! lam in luck. I have hardly separated from Loyal Heart ere Heaven 
’ brings me together with a friend as precious as he is.” 
_ “ Who is that Loyal Heart you mention?” . 

_ “My old friend, and whom you shall know some day. But come, we will start 
at daybreak.” 
_ Whenever you please.” 

“| have the meeting with Eagle-head two days’ journey from here.” 
* What are you going to do in Apacheria? ”’ 

__ “Ido notknow. Eagle-head asked me to accompany him, andI am gcing. It 
_ fs my rule never toask my friends their secrets.” 
© Excellent reasoning, my dear Belhumeur; but, as we shall be together for a long 
| time, I hope at leas-——” 
a 1. too.” 
“It ss sight,” the Frenchman continued, “that you shculd know my name.” 
__ “ That need not trouble you; for I could easily give you one if you had reasons 
_ for preserving your incognito.” 
_ “ My name is Count Louis de Prébois Crancé,” 
_ Belhumeur rose as if moved by a spring. 
_“ Pardon me, sir count, for the free manner in which I have addressed you. Had 
known in whose company I had the honour of being, I should certainly not have 
so great a liberty.” busts 
Belhumeur, Belhumeur,” the count said with a mournful smile, and seizing 
hand quickly, “is our friendship to eommence in that way? ‘There are here 
yy u 
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puly. two men ready to share the same life, run the same dangers, and confront the: 
same foes. I only wish to be to you Louis, your good comrade, your dey te 
friend, in the same way as you are to me only Belhumeur, the wood-ranger,”” a | 

The Canadian’s fave shone with pleasure at these words. , 


« Well spc ken,” he said gaily, ‘well spoken, on my soul! I am but a i 
ignorant hunter; and, by my faith, why should I conceal it? What you have “+ 
said to me has gone straight to my heart. I am yours, Louis, for life a1 nd 
deaths i= oe 

“Kant convinced of it; but we understand each other now, do we not?” 

“ By Jove——!’ 

At this moment there was such a tremendous disturbance in the street, hd it! 
drowned that in the room. As always happens under such circumstances, th + 
adventurers assembled in the pulquweria were silent of a common accord, in order to: 
listen. Shouts, the clashing of sabres, the stamping of horses, drowned at intervals: 
by the discharge of firearms, could be clearly distinguished. 2 ae 

‘eCarai! Belhumeur exclaimed, “there’s fighting going on in the street.’ 

‘“‘] am afraid so,” the pulquero laconically answered. 

Suddenly: blows from sabre hilts and pistol buts resounded iad and a 
powerful voice shouted angrily,— 

“Open, in the devil’s name, or I’ll smash in your miserable door } ”? . 


~ 
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CHAPTER IV. : 


COUNT MAXIME GAETAN DE LHORAILIES. 


Berore explaining the caasc of the infernal noise which suddenly rose to disturb th 
tranquillity of the pulqueria, we are obliged to go back a little. Vial 

About three years before the period in aehieh our story opens, on a cold anc rainy 
December night, eight men, whose costumes and manners showed them to belor 
the highest Parisian society, were assembled in an elegant private room of the ve 
Anglais. 

The night was far advanced; the wax candles dispersed a mournful light 5 | 
rain lashed the windows, and the wind howled lugubriously. The guests, eat 
round the table and the relics of a spiendid supper, seemed to be infected — by | 
gloomy melancholy that brooded over nature, and, lying back on their chairs, s¢ 
weal while others, lost in thought, paid no attention to what was going on a arour 
them. a 

The clock on the mantel-piece slowly struck three, and the last | count 
scarcely died away ere the repeated clacking of a postilion’s whip could a heard 

The door opened and a waiter came in. . 


The post-chaise the Count de Liouailles ordered i is wai ie he: said. eS 
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« * one of the guests said. 

ed went out, and closed the door after him. The few words he had uttered 
had broken the charm which enchained the guests; all sat up, as if aroused from 
sleep suddenly; and, turning to a young man of about thirty, they said: 

Tt is really true that you are going?” 

_ "J am,” he answered, with a nod of affirmation. 

- “Where to, though?” ’ 
_ The gentleman to whom the remark was addressed smiled sorrowfully. te 
~The Count de Lhorailles was a handsome man, with expressive features, energetic 
glance, and disdainful lip; he belonged to the most ancient nobility, and his repue 
tation was perfectly established among the “lions” of the day. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I can perfectly well understand that my conduct appears 
to you strange. You have a right to an explanation from me, and [ am most 
desirous to give it you. It was, indeed, for that purpose that I invited you to the 
last supper we shall enjoy together. To-morrow I shall be far from Paris, and 
within a week I shall have left France never to return. 

“Do not be impatient, gentlemen,” he said; ‘‘the story I have to tell you is not 
ee; am completely ruined. I have only a small sum of money left, on which I 
should starve in Paris, and end in a month by blowing out my brains—a gloomy 
perspective which possesses no attractions for me, I assure you. For the reasons I 
have had the honour of imparting to you, and an infinity of others it is needless for 
you to know, and which I am convinced would interest you very slightly, France has 
become odious to.me. So now a parting glass of champagne, and good-bye 

all.” 
= “A moment,” a guest remarked. ‘You have not told us to what country you 
intend to go?” 

“To America. Iam allowed to possess a certain amount of courage and intelli- 
gence, and therefore am going to a country where those two qualities are sufficient 
to make the fortune of their possessor. Have you any more questions to ask me, 
baron ?” 

‘The latter remained for some moments plunged in serious reflections; at length 
he raised his head, and fixed a cold and searching glance on the count. 

“You really mean to go, my friend?” he said. 

“On my honour.” 

“And you are teally resolved to make for yourself, in America, a position, 

“Yes,” he said, sharply, ‘‘by all the means possible.” 

“That is good. In your turn listen to me, count, and if you will profit by what 
Tam about to reveal to you, you may succeed in accomplishing the wild projects 
yyou have formed.” | 
_ The Baron de Spurtzheim was a man of about five-and-forty. The only thing 
known about the baron was his colossal fortune, which he spent royally. As for 
his antecedents every one was ignorant of them, although he was received in the 
first society. It was merely remarked vaguely that he had been a great traveller, 
and had resided for several years in America. 

_ The baron was more intimately connected with the count than with his other 
companions. He seemed to feel a certain degree of interest in him, 
__ “Speak, but be brief, my dear baron,” the count said. ‘You know that the 
Chaise is waiting for me.” 
_ Without replying, the baron rang the bell, The waiter came in. 

“ Dismiss the postilion, and tell him to retarn at five o'clock. You can go,” . 


_ The count, more and more amazed at his friend’s Strange conduct, did not make 
the least observation. 
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«¢ And now, gentlemen,” the baron said in his sarcastic and incisive voice, “as 
our friend de Lhorailles has told us his history, and we are becoming confidential, 
why should not I tell you mine? ‘The weather is fearful—it is raining torrents, 
Here we are comfortably tiled in: we have champagne and rezalias—two excellent 
things when not abused. Listen to me, then, for I believe what I have to tell you 
will interest you the more, because some among you will not be vexed to know the 
whole truth about me.” | | 

The guests burst into a laugh at this remark. When their hilarity was over the 
baron began: 

‘As for the first part of my story, I shall imitate the count’s brevity. My 
ancestors in the middle ages were, to a certain extent, freebooters, True blood 
always shows itself, When my last resources were neatly exhausted, my instincts 
were aroused, and my eyes fixed on America. In less than ten years I amassed 
there the colossal fortune which I now have the honour of spending in your _ 
honourable company. 

“But,” the count exclaimed, impatiently, “how did you amass this colossal fore 
tune, as you yourself term it?” 

‘ About a million and a half,” the baron coolly remarked, 

A shudder of covetousness ran through the party. 

‘A colossal fortune, indeed,” the count continued; “but. I repeat, how did you 
acquire it?” | 

‘If | had not intended to reveal it to you, my dear fellow, you may be sure 1 
would not have abused your patience.” : 

““ We are listening,” the guests shouted. q 

“In the first place, let us drink a glass of champagne to our friend’s success,” 
said the baron. ; 

The glasses were filled and emptied again in a twinkling, so great was the 
curiosity of the auditors. After putting awn his glass before him the barton 
lighted a regalia, and, turning to the count, said to him; : 

‘‘] am now addressing myself more particula:ly to you. You are young, enter. 
prising, gifted with an iron constitution and an energetic will. I am c nvinced | 
that, if death does not thwari your plans, you will succeed. The sole deity of 
America is gold. To acquire gold the American is capable of everything; but not, 
as in old Europe, under the cloak of honesty, and by a roundabout process, but— 
frankly, openly, witnout shame, and without remorse. This laid down, your line of — 
conduct is ready traced. There is no project, however extrvagant it may appear, | 
which in that cowatry does not offer chances of success; for the means of execution — 
are immense, and almost impossible of control. The American is the man who has_ 
best comprehended the strength of association. On arriving there alone, without — 
friends or acquaintances, however intelligent and determined you may be, you will be— 
lost, because you find yourself alone.” 

“That is true,” the count muttered with conviction. 

“Patience! ’’ the baron replied, with a smile. ‘‘Do you think I intend to send 
you into action without a cuirass? No, no, I will give you one,” ‘} 

All those present looked with amazement on=this man, who had grown enor- 
mously in their esteem in a few moments. 

‘“ Remember what I am about to tell you; it is of the utmost importance for you” 


not to forget a word, my friend: from that positively depends the success of your 
trip to the New World.” 


‘‘Speak—TI am not losing a syllable!” 

Ez . 

‘When strangers began to flock to America, a company of bold fellows wa 
formed, without faith or law, without pity as without weakness, who, denying all 
Nationality, as they issued from every people, only 1ecognised one government, that 
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which they themselves instituted on Tortoise Island, a desolate rock, lost in the 
middle of the mighty ocean—a monstrous government: for violence was its basis, 
‘and it only admitted of right being might. These bold companions, attached to 
‘each other by a Draconian charter, assumed the name of the Brethren of the Coast, 
and were divided into two classes—the Buccaneers and the Filibusters. 
“The buccaneers, wandering through the primeval forests, hunted oxen, while 
the filibusters scoured the seas, attacking every flag, plundering every vessel under 
the pretext of making war on the Spaniards, but in reality stripping the rich for the 
benefit of the poor. The Brethren of the Coast, continually recruited from all the 
rogues of the Old World, became powerful. At last, through the very force of cir- 
cumstances, like all powers which are the offspring of anarchy, and consequently 
possess no inherent vitality, when the maritime nations recognised their own 
strength, the Brethren of the Coast grew gradually weaker, and finally disappeared 
entirely. It was supposed that they were annihilated; but it was not so, as you 
shall now see. I ask your pardon for this long and tedious prologue.” | 
“Tr is nearly half-past four,” the count observed; “ we have not more than forty 
minutes left us.” 
“That period, though so short, will be sufficient,” the baron answered. ‘I 
- gesume my narrative. The Brethren of the Coast were not destroyed, but trans 
formed. The Brethren of the Coast were converted into Dauph’yeers. Instead of 
boldly boarding the enemies’ ships, sword and hatchet in hand, as they formerly 
did, they became insignificant, and dug mines. At the present day the Dauph’yeers 
are the masters and kings of the New World; they are nowhere and everywhere, 
but they reign, Their power is immense, the more so because it is secret, ignored. 
For a secret society to be denied existence is a real power. There is not a revolution 
in America in which the influence of the Dauph’yeers does not step forward 
valorously, either to insure its triumph or to crush it, They can do everything— 
they are everything: without their circle nothing is possible,” 
There was a lengthened silence: each was reflecting on what he had just heard. 
Tne distant sound of a rapidly approaching vehicle recalled the count to the 
gravity of the situation. 
_ “Here is my chaise,” he said. ‘1 am about to set out, and I know nothing.” 
“ Patience!’’ the baron replied. ‘‘ Take leave of your friends, and we will start.” 
Yielding, in spite of himself, to the influence of this singular man, the count 
obeyed, without dreaming of offering the slightest opposition. He rose, embraced 
his old friends, and left the room, followed by the baron. ) 
The post-chaise was waiting in front of the house. The young men had opened 
the windows, and were waving fresh adieux to their friend. The count turned a 
long look on the Boulevard. 
“ Farewell,” said the count, in a stifled voice, “‘ farewell!” 
“Courage!” a stern voice whispered in his ear. 
The young man shuddered: the baron was at his side. 
“Come, my friend.” he said, as he helped him to enter the carriage, ‘1 will 
accompany you to the barrier.” 
_ The count got i> and fell back on a cushion. 
“The Normandy Road,” the baron shouted, 
The river cracked his whip, and the chaise started at a gallop. 


Good-bye! good-bye!” the young men shouted as they leant out of the windows 
of the Café Anglais. 


For a long time the two men remained silent, 
“Gaétan!” said the baron. 

“What would you!” ¢ ¢ latter replied, 

“1 have not yet finished my narrative,’ 
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“Tt is true, Pardon me, my dear fellow.” 

*T pardon you, but on condition that you listen to me.” 

“T promise it.” 

“My friend, if you desire success, the friendship and protection of those 
Dauph’yeers I mentioned are indispensable for you.” | a 

‘* How can I obtain them—I, a wretched stranger? I see the extravagance of 
My j;rojects, and hope abandons me.” 

‘‘ Already?” the baron exclaimed, sternly. ‘Child without energy, I will give 
you the means, if you like, of obtaining the friendship and protection so necessary © 
for you.” 7s Cae 

“You!” the count said, quivering with excitement. 

“Yes, 1! Do you fancy that I have been amusing myself with torturing your 
mind for the last two hours. No, Gaéian. If you had that thought you were 
wrong, for lam fond of you. When you this night frankly avowed to us your — 
position, and explained your plans, I found myselt again in you; my heart beat; 
fora moment I was happy; and then I vowed to open to you that path so wide, so — 
great and so noble.” 

“Oh!” the-count said, energetically, “I may succumb in the contest which 
begins this day between myself and humanity at large, but I will fall nobly and © 
like a manoof courage.” | 

“Tam persuaded of it, my friend. I have only a few more words to Say to you. 
I, too, was a Dauph’yeer, and am so still. Thanks to my brethren, I gained the 
fortune I now possess. Take this portfolio; put round your neck this chain, from 
which a medallion hangs; then, when you are alone, read the instructions contained ' 
in the portfolio, and act as they prescribe. That is the present I reserved for you, — 
and which I would not give you till we were alone.” 

“O heavens!” the count said, with effusion. 

“Here we are at the barrier.” the baron remarked, as he stoppea the carriage, 
“Tt is time for us to Separate. Farewell, my friend! Courage and good will] 
Embrace me.” 

The two men remained for a long time in each other’s arms, At length the | 
baron freed himself by a vigorous effort, opened the door, and leaped out on the 
pavement. 

“wascwell}” he cried for the last time; “ farewell, Gagtan! Remember inc.” 


THE DAUPH’YEERS», 


Now let us quit the old world, ana transport ourselves to the new one ata single ¥ 
leap. Ce 
There is in America a city which possibly cannot be compared to any other in the _ 
whole world. That city is Valparaiso, - = 
~ * 
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> Valparaiso! The word resounds inthe enchanted ear like the gentle and soft notes 
of a love song. : =o | 
of “ coquettish, smiling, and mad city, softly reclining, like a careless Creole, round 


@ delicious bay, at the foot of three majestic mountains, lazily bathing her rosy 
and dainty feet in the azure waves of the Pacific, and veiling her dreamy brow 
in the storm-laden clouds which escape from Cape Horn, and roll with a sinister 
sseund round the peaks of the Cordilleras, to form a splendid glory for them. 

_ Although built on the Chilian coast, this strange city belongs, in fact, to no 

country, and recognises no nationality ; or, to speak more correctly, it admits all into 

By stparaiso, like nearly all the commercial centres of South America, is a pile of 

shapeless dens and magnificent palaces jostling each other, and hanging in abrupt 
clusters on the abrupt flanks of the three mountains, 

At the period the event occurred which we are about to describe, the streets were 
narrow, dirty, deprived of air and sun. The paving, being perfectly ignored, 

-yendered them perfect morasses, in which the wayfarer sank to the knee when the 
‘winter’s rains had loosened the soil. : 

Deleterious exhalations incessantly escaped from these mud holes, heightened by 
filth of every description which the daily cleaning of the inhabitants 
accumulated. 

At the present day, we are told, this state of things has been altered, and 

Valparaiso no longer resembles itself. We should like to believe it. 

In one of the dirtiest and worst-famed stiects of Valparaiso was a house, which we 
will describe. 

We are compelled, at the outset, to confess that if the architect intrusted with its 
construction had shown himself more than sober in the distiibution of the ornaments, 

he had built it pertectly to suit the trade of the various tenants destined in future to 
occupy it. 

It was aclay-built hovel. The facade looked upon the Street de la Merced. 

_ This house was inhabited by an innkeeper. Contrary to European buildings, 
which grow smaller the higher they rise from the ground, this house grew larger ; so 

that the upper part was lofty and well-lighted, while the shop and other ground-floor 

“fooms were gloomy. : 

_ The present occupier had skilfully profited by this architectural arrangement to 
have a room made in the wall between the first and second floors, which was reached 
by a turning concealed staircase. 

This room was so built that the slightest noise in the street distinctly reached the 
ears of persons in it. . 
_ ‘The worthy landlord, occupier of this house, had saturally a rather mixed custom 
_ of people of every desciiption—smugglers, rateros, rogues, and others; consequently 
_awhale-boat constantly fastened to a ring under a window opening on the sea, 

offered a provisional but secure shelter to the customers of the establishment 

_ whenever the agents of government evinced a desire to pay a domiciliary visit to this 
den, 

This house was known by the name of the Locanda det Sol. 

_ _ On an iron plate suspended from a beam, and creaking with every breath of wind, 
there had been painted by a native artist a huge rei face, surrounded by orange 
perms. 

__ Senor Benito Sarzuela, master of the Locanda del Sol, was a tall, dry fellow, with 
_ an angular face and crafty look—a mixture of the Araucano, Negro, and Spaniard, 

_¥hose morale responded peifectly to his physique ; that is to say, he combined in 
miself the vices of the three races to which he belonged—yed, biack, and white— 

out possessing one single viituc. ‘ 
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Some two months after the events we described in a previous chapter, aboutll Ba 
of the clock on a cold and misty night, Senor Benito Saizuela was sateen | 
melancholy mood within his deserted bar. 

The wind blowing violently, caused the sign of the meson to creak on its hin res | 
with gloomy complaints, and the heavy black clouds coming from the south moved | 
weightily athwart the sky, dropping at intervals heavy masses of rain, — 

“Come,” the unhappy host muttered to himself, “there is another day which | 
finishes as badly as the others, Sangre de Dios! for the last week I have had no » 


luck.” a % 
In fact, through a singular accident, for about a month the Locanda del Sol had F 
been completely shorn of its old brilliancy. + 


After the few words we have heard him utter, the worthy Don Benito rose a . 
lessly, and prepared, with many an oath, to close his establishment, so as at any | 
rate to save in candles, when suddenly an individual entered, then two, then three, 
then six, then ten, and at last such a number that the locandero gave up all ae : 
at counting them. 

‘These men were all wrapped up in large cloaks; their heads were covered by felt : 
hats, whose broad biims, pulled down caretully over their eyes, rendered them perfect 
unrecognisable. 

Tne room was soon crowded with customers, drinking and smoking, but not ‘ 


uttering a word. 
. The extraordinary thing was that, although all the tables were lined. cach | 


religious silence prevailed among these strange bibbers that the noise of the rain | 
pattering outside could be distincly heard. ae | 

The host, agreeably surprised by this sudden turn of fortune, had joyfully set set to : 
work serving his unexpected customers; but all at once a singular thing hape 
which Senor Sarzuela was far from anticipating. 

At the first stroke of eleven more than two hundred customers occupied the L 
del Sol. 
The locandero, with that craft which was one of the most salient points of 
character, then comprehended that something extraordinary was about to happen. 

At the thought a tremor seized upon him, his hair began to stand on end, and 
sought for means to get rid of these sinister and silent guests. 

In his despair he rose with an air which he thought to render most ei a 
walked to the door as if for the purpose of closing his establishment, The custom crs 
still as silent as fish, did not make a sign of moving. = = 

Don Benito felt his nervousness redoubled, = 

Suddenly the voice of a sereno rising in the distance furnished him with t he 
pretext he va‘nly sought, by shouting as he passed the locanda— . & 

“Ave Maria purissima! Las onze han dado y lluve.” } - 

Although accompanied by modulations capabe of making a dog weep, 4 
sacramental cry of the sereno absolutely produced no impression on mine host's 
customers, a es ‘ 

““Senores caballeros, it is eleven o'clock,” he said. “The police regulation: 
forbid me keeping open longer. Have the goodness, J beg you, to withdraw wit 
delay.’ BBR 
_ This harangue, from which he promised himself ne giearest success, produced a in 
effect exactly contrary to what he expected. The strangers vigorously sno th 16 
table with their glasses, shouting unanimously— me 

‘Drink? — pa 

The landlord bounded back. & 


i 
_ “Still, caballeros,” he ventured to remark, “the police regulations are severe 
is eleven, aud——” 4 
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He coula say no more; the noise recommenced with even greater intensity, and the < 
customers shouted together, in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ Drink !” 

A reaction, easy to comprehend, then took place in the mind of mine host. ; 

__ “Ah,” he shouted in feverish exasperation, “‘that is the game! Well, we will see 

if] am master in my own house. I will go and fetch the alcade.” 

This threat of justice from the mouth of the woithy Sarzuela appeared so droll, 

that the customers broke out. with a unanimity which did them all credit, into a 
burst of Homeric laughter right under the poor fellow’s nose. This was the coup de 

grace. The host’s anger was converted into raving madness, and he rushed head 
foremost at the door. But he had hardly crossed the threshold of his house ere a new 
arrival seized him unceremoniously by the arm, and hurled him back roughly into 
the room. 

“ What fiy has stung you, my dear landlord? Are you mad to go out bare. 
headed in such weather ?” : 

And then, while the locandero, terrified and confounded by this rude shock, tried to 
fecain his balance and re-establish a little order in his ideas, the unknown, as coolly 
as if he were at home, had, with the help of some oi the customers, to whom he 
‘Made signs, shut the shutters and bolted the door with as much care as Sarzuela 
himself usually devoted to this delicate operation. 

“There, now that is done,” the stranger said, turning to the amazed host, 
“suppose we have a chat, compadre? Ah! I suppose you do not recognise me?” 
he added, as he removed his hat, and displaved a fine intelligent face. 

“On, el Senor Don Gaetano !” said Sarzuela, 

_ “Silence!” the othersaid. ‘' Come hither.” 

He drew the landlord into a corner of the room, and said in a low voice— 

“ Are there any strangers in your house ? ” 

“Look!” he said with a piteous glance, “that legion of demons invaded my 
house an hour back. They drink well, it is true; but there is something suspicious 
about them,” : 

“The more reason that you should have nothing to fear. Besides, I am not 
alluding tothem. I ask you if you have any strange lodgers? ” 

“From top to bottom of my house I have no other persons than these caballeros, 
As ever since thcy have been here, thanks to the way in which they are mufHed, it. 
- been impossible for me to see the tip of a nose 1 was utterly unable to recognise 

cm. 


“ You are a donkey, my good friend. These men who bother you so greatly are 
aw Dauph’'yeers.” 

“Keall, 1” the amazed host exclaimed, “then why do they hide their faces?” 

“ My faith, Master Sarzuela, I fancy itis probably because they do not wish to 
have them seen.”’ 

And laughing at the landlord, whe was sadly out of countenance, the stranger. 
Mace asizn. Two men rose, rushed on the poor tellow, and before he could even 
guess what they intended, he found himself magnificently garotted. 

‘ Fear nothing, Master Sarzuela; no hasrn wil! befall you,” the stranger continued 
“We only want to talk without witnesses. and as you are naturally a chatterer, we 
take our precautions, that is all, Gag him. jay him on his bed, and turn the key in 
his door.” 7 

The stranger’s orders were punctually cxecute’- the huckless Sarzuela. tied and 
gaggcd, was carried from the roum on the shoulders of two of his assailants borne 
upstairs, thrown on his hed, and locked in in a twinkling. 


Phe Dauph’yeers, so soon as they found themselves masters of the hostelry, 


fanged the tables one on the cther against the walls, so as to clear the centre of 


the toom, and diew up the benches in a line, on which they then seated themselves. 
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‘The Locanda del Sol, owing to the changes it underwent, was metamorphosed 
into a club. 

’ The last arrival, the man who had given the order to gag the host, took off his 
cloak, made a sign commanding silence, and speaking in excellent French, said in a 
clear and sonorous voice— 

* Brethren, thanks for your punctuality.” 

The Dauph’yeers politely returned his salute. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” he continued, “ our projects are advancing. Soon, I hope, we shall 
attain the object to which we have so !ong been tending, and quit that obscurity in 
which we are languishing, to conquer cur place in the sunshine. America is a 
marvellous land, I have taken all the necessary measures, as I pledged myself to 
you to do a fortnight ago. We have succeeded. You were kind enough to appoint 
me director of the Mexican movement, and I thank you for it, gentlemen. A 
concession of three thousand acres of land has been mace me at Guetzalli, in Upper 
Sonora. The first step has been taken. My lieutenant, De Laville, started yesterday 
for Mexico, to take possession of the granted territory. I have to-day another 
request to make of you. You who listen to me here are all Europeans or North 
Americans, and you will understand me. I need one hundred and fifty devoted 
men. The enterprise I meditate, and in which I shall possibly perish, is entirely in 
the interest of the association. If I succeed, every man who took part in it will have 
a large reward and splendid position insured him, You know the man who 
introduced me to you, and he had gained your entire confidence. The medal he 
gave me, and which I now show you, proves to you that he entirely responds for me, 
~ Will you, in your tuin, uustin me as he has done ?” 

He was silent. His auditors began a long discussion among themselves, At 
length aman rose, 

“Count Gaétan de Lhorailles,” he said, ‘‘my brethren have requested me to 
answer you in their name. You presented yourself to us, supported by the 
recommendation of a man in whom we have the most entire confidence. Your 
conduct has appeared to confirm this recommendation. ‘lhe one hundred and fifty 
men you ask for are ready to follow you, no matter whither you may lead them, 
persuaded as they are that they can only gain by seconding your plans, I, Diégo 
Lécn, inscribe myself at the head of the list.”’ 

T e¢ Dauph’yeers shouted, outvying each other. The count gave a siznal, and 
the silence was re-established. 

“ Brothers, I tiauk you,” he said. ‘‘ The nucleus of our association will remais 
at Valparaiso, and if I need them I will draw from that city the resolute men J 
may presently want. For the moment one hundred and fifty men are sufficient 
for me.” 

“ Captain de Lhorailles,”” Diégo Léon replied, “‘ you say that you have only need 
of one hundred and fifty men. Draw them by lots, then.” 

‘Thank you once agum, my brave comrades. Believe me, each shall have his 
turn. The project 1 have formed is grand and worthy of you. Selecr'on would only 
arouse jealousy among men all equally worthy. Diégo Léon, I intrust to you the 
duty of drawing lots.” 

‘t It shall be done,”’ said Léon, a Bearnese. : 

“And now, my friends,’’ one last word. Remember that in three months § | 
shall expect you at Guetzalli. Drink, brothers, drink to the success of our 
enterprise! ” 3 

‘Let us drink!” all the Brethren of the Coast shouted, quite electrified, b 4 

The wine and brandy then began flowing. The whole night was spenf ia an — 
orgic, wnose proportions became, towards morning, gigantic. The Count de — 
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Lhorailles—thanks to the talisman the baron gave him on parting—had found ~ 
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 timeelf immediately on his arrival in America, at the head of resolute and 
_ anscrupulous men. 


- eount and his one hundred and fifty Dauph’yeers were assembled at the colony 
of Guetzalli—that magnificent concession which M. de Lhorailles had obtained 
_ through his occulent influences. 

_ The count had created a circle of devoted friends and useful acquaintances, 
who on various occasions pleaded in his behalf and supported him by their 


credit. 


_ He was about to gain an honourable rank in society by marrying the daughter 
of Don Sylva de Torrés, one of the richest hacienderos in Sonora; and through 
_ the influence of his future father-in-law he had just received a commission as 
captain of a free corps. 7 





_ We will now return to the house of Don Sylva de Torrés. 
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BY THE WINDOW. 


- Wuen the young lady left the sitting-room to retire to her sleeping apartme 
the count, turning to Don Sylva, said— aces: " 
_ “Let us talk about business matters. Are you agreeable?” | 

“ Have you anything interesting to tell me?” 


“You shall be the judge. Listen. Thanks to certain letters of which I was 


_ the bearer, and, above all, your kind recommendation, General Marcos received © 


_™e in the most charming manner. In short, he gave me carte blanche 
_ authorising me to raise, not merely one hundred and fifty men, but double the 
 gumber.” 

_ “Oh! that is magnificent.” 


“Is it not? He told me also that in a war like that I was about to under. | 


_ take—for my chase of the Apaches is a real war—he left me at liberty to act 
_as J pleased. 

_ “Come,I am delighted with the result. And now, what are your inten. 
_ tions ?” 

_ “Ihave resolved on quitting you to proceed, in the first place, to Guetzalli 
_ whence I have now been absent nearly three weeks. I want to revisit my 









shall not be sorry, before departing, to protect my colonists from a coup de 
in, by throwing up round the establishinent earth-works strong enough to 

ulse an assault of the savages. This is the more important, because Guet 

must always remain my head quarters,” : 


colony, in order to see if all goes on as I would wish. On the other hand, I 
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_ Two months after the meeting to which we have introduced the reader, the - 
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“All right; and you start ? ” 

‘This very evening. You are aware how time presses at present.” 

“It is true. Have you nothing more to say to me?” 

“Pardon me, I have one other point which I expressly reserved for the last.” 

“Oh, oh! Iam listening to you, then, my friend. Speak quickly.” 

“On my arrival in this country, at a period when the enterprises I have since 
successfully carried out were only inembryo, you were good enough, Don Sylva, 
to place at my disposal not only your credit, which is immense, but your riches, 
which are incalculable.” 

“It is true,” the Mexican said with a smile. 

“TL availed myself largely of your offers. Permit me now to settle with you 
the only part of the debt I can discharge. Here,” he added, taking a paper 





_from his portfolio, “is a bill for 100,000 piastres, payable at sight on Walter 


Blount and Co., bankers of Mexico. Iam happy, believe me, Don Sylva, to be 
able to pay this debt.” 

‘Pardon me,” the haciendero quickly interrupted him, “ we no longer under 
stand each other.” | } 

SeekkOW SO. P 

‘On your arrival at Guaymas, you presented yourself to me, bearer of a 
pressing letter of recommendation from a man to whom I owe very great ob- 
ligations, The Baron de Spurtzheim described you to me rather as a beloved 
son than as a friend in whom he took interest. When I knew you, and could 
appreciate all that was noble and grand in your character, our relations became — 
closer and more intimate. I offered you my daughter’s hand, which you 
accepted.” 

“ And gladly so,” the count explained. 

“ Very good,” the haciendero continued witha smile. ‘The money I could 
receive from a stranger belongs to myson-in-law, Tear up that paper,” 

“Ah!” the count said, “that was exactly what troubled me. Iam not your 
son-in-law yet? I fear I never shall be.” 

“What can make you fancy that? Have you not my promise? The 
word of Don Sylva de Torrés is a pledge which no one has ever dared to 
doubt,” 

‘And for that reason I have no such idea, It is not you I am afraid of, but 
Dona Anita.” 

‘Oh, oh! my friend, you must explain yourself, for I confess I do not under- 
stand you at all,” Don Sylva said sharply. 

‘‘Good gracious, my friend, Iam quite in despair at having produced this 
discussion! I love Dona Anita. Love, as you know, easily takes umbrage. 
Although my betrothed has ever been amiable, still I confess that-I fancy she 
does not love me.” 

““You are mad, Don Gaétan. Young girls know not what they like or dis- 
like. Do not trouble yourself about such childish things. I promised that she 
shail be your wife, and it shall be so.” 

“ Still, if she loved another, I should not like = 

“What! Really what you say has not common’sense. Anita loves no one 
put you, Iam sure. You say that you start for Guetzalli this evening ?” 

Yes.” 

* Very good. Prepare apartments for my daughter and myself,” 

‘Is it possible ?” the count said joyfully, 

** To-morrow at daybreak we will start; so make haste.” 

**1 am the happiest of mortals,” 

‘‘ All the better.” 
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_ The two men exchanged a few words further, and separated with renewed 
promises of meeting again soon. 
~ Don Sylva, accustomed to command despotically, and to allow no one to 
discuss his will, told his daughter, through a waiting-maid, that she must pre- 
pare for a rather long journey the next morning. ign RRS 
The news was a thunderbolt for the young lady. She sank half fainting into 
an easy chair. It was evident to her that this journey was only a pretext to 
‘separate her from the man she loved. The poorchild remained thus for several 
hours, a prey to violent despair, and not dreaming of seeking impossible re- 
pose ; for, in the state in which she found herself, she knew that sleep would not 
close her eyes, all swollen with tears, and red with fever. 
Gradually the sounds of the town died away one after the other. All slept 
or seemed to sleep. Don Sylva’s house was plunged into complete darkness. 
_ Atthis moment two hesitating shadows were cast on the wall opposite the 
_hhaciendero’s house. Two men, wrapped in long cloaks, stopped and examined 
the dimly-lighted window with that attention only found in thieves and lovers. 
“Hum!” the first said in a sharp and suppressed voice, ‘‘ you are certain of 
what you assert, Cucharés ?” Tay 
“ As of my eternal salvation, Senor Don Martial,” the scamp replied. ‘‘ The 
-accursed Englishman entered the house while I was there. 
__ We may here remark that a few years ago, and possibly even now, in the 
eyes of the Mexicans all foreigners were English, and consequently heretics. 
_ Hence they natural!y ranked, though little suspecting it, with the men whom it 
is no crime to kill, but whose assassination is rather looked upon as a meritori- 
action. 
Don Martial continued— 
“ On the faith of the Tigrero, this man has twice crossed my path, and I have 
ared him; but let him be careful against the third meeting.” 
“Oh!” Cucharés said, “the reverend Fray Becchico says that a man gains 
_ splendid indulgences by ‘cutting’ an Englishman. I am much inclined to in- 
_ dulge myself with this one; it would be so much gained.” 
“On thy life, picaro, let him alone.” 
___* Well, we'll not mention it again,” he replied; “I will leave it to you. The 
nina detests him,” 
_ “ Have you any proof of what you say ?” 
“What better proof than the repugnance she displays as soon as he 
appears?” 
“ Ah! I would give a thousand ounces to know what to believe.” 
“What prevents you? Everybody is asleep—no one will see you. Iam 
certain that Dona Anita would be delighted to have a chat.” 
“* Oh, if I could but believe it!” he muttered. 
“Who knows?” perhaps she is expecting you,” 
“ Silence, you scoundrel! ” 
_ ' By’r Lady, only listen! If what is said be true, the poor child must be 
in a perplexity, if not worse.” 
“ What do they say? Come, speak, but be brief.” 
__ “A very simple thing—that Dona Anita de Torrés marries within a week the 
_ Englishman, Don Gaétan,” 
g: -. P: oa lie, beri oz the Tigrero said. ‘I know not what prevents me thrust. 
4 '§ Gown your throat with my dagger the odious words,” 


“You would do wrong,” the other said. “I am only an 
: echo that repe 
_ what it hears, nothing more.” a Cua 


“That is true; but what is to be done? ” 


y 








# Cavrai! follow the advice I give you.” 


The Tigrero turned another long glance on the window, and let his head sink 


mith an irresolute air. 

“ What will she say on seeing me?” he muttered, 

“ Caramba !” the lepero said in a sarcastic tone, “she will cry, ‘You are 
welcome, alma mia!’ It is clear, carvai! Opportunity has only three hairs, in 
love asin war. You must seize her when she presents herself: if you do not, 
you run arisk of never meeting her again. ; 


The Mexican approached the lepero near enough to touch him, and, fixing | 


his glance on his tiger-cat eyes, said in 2 low and concentrated voice— 


“Cuchar s, I trust in you; but were you to deceive my confidence I would kill | 


you like a coyote.” 
The Tigrero pronounced these words with such an accent of dull fury, that the 
lepero, who knew the man before whom he was standinv, turned pale. 


‘‘Tam devoted to you, Don Martial,” he replied. ‘‘ Whatever may happen, ' 


count on me. What must I do?” 

“Nothing; but wait, watch, and at the least suspicious sound, warn me.” 

“Count on me, Go to work. Iam deaf and dumb, and during your ab- 
sence, I will watch over you.” ov 

“ Good!” the Tigrero said. 

He drew a few steps nearer, undid the reata fastened round his loins, and 
held it in his right hand. Then he raised his eyes, measured the distance, 
and turning the reata forcibly round his head, hurled it into Dona Anita’s 
balcony, The running knot caught in an iron hook, and remained firmly 
attached. ae 

“Remember!” the Tigrero said. 

‘Go on,” the latter said, as he leaned against the wall and crossed his legs 
“I answer for everything.” 


Don Martial was satisfied, or feigned to be satisfied, with this assurance. He | 


seized the reata, and taking a leap, he raised himself by the strength of his 
wrists, and speedily reached the balcony, He climbed over and went up to the 
window. 

Dona Anita was asleep, half reclining in an easy chair. The poor girl, pale 
and exhausted, her eyes swollen with tears, had been conquered by sleep, which 
never gives up its claim on young and vigorous constitutions. On her marbled 
cheeks the tears had traced a long furrow, which was still humid. Don Martial 
surveyed with a tender glance the woman he loved, though not daring to 
approach her. Surprised thus during her sleep, Anita appeared to him even 
more beautiful; a halo of purity and candeur seemed to surround her, watch 
over her repose, and render her holy and unassailable. 

After a long and voluptuous contemplation, the Tigrero at length decided on 
advancing. The window had opened at the slightest push. Don Martial took 
one step, and found himse!f in the room, and tottering, mad with fear and love, 
he fell on his knees by the side of the being he adored. v 

Anita opened her eyes. : } 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, on seeing Don Martial, ‘‘ blessed be God! ” 

The Tigrero surveyed her with moistened eye and panting chest. But sud- 
denly the girl drew herself up; her memory returned, and with it that timid 
modesty innate in all women. ‘ sof aE. 

‘‘ Begone,” she said, recoiling to the extremity of the room, “ begone cabale 
lero! How are you here ?” ret ee 


- 
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The Tigrero humbly bowed his head. t Weis ie. 


‘ Heaven,” he said, in an inarticulate voice, ‘Heaven alone has conc nel 
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our side, senorita, as you yourself said. Oh, pardon me for having 
» surprise you thus! I have committed a great fault, 1 am aware; but 
tune menaces you—I feel it, I guess it. You are alone, without sup- 
fy arm, my heart, are yours: dispose of them. ; 

-words were uttered by the young man ina choking voice, as he knelt 
iddle of the room. | 
aciendero’s daughter turned her limpid glance on the young mai. anc, 
removing her eyes, approached him with short steps, hesitating anc 
g despite herself. When she arrived near him she remained for a 
undecided. At length she laid her two small, dainty hands on his 
"s, and placed her gentle face so near his, that the Tigrero felt on his 
the freshness of her embalmed breath, while her long, black, and per- 

resses gently caressed him. 

true, then,” she said. “you love me?” 

"the young man said, almost mad with passion. 

fexican girl bent over him still more; and grazing with her rosy lips the 
s moist brow,— . 

vy,” she said to him, starting back with the ravishing movement of a 
fawn, while her brow turned purpic, “now defend me, Don Martial; for 
resence of God, who sees us and judges us, | am your wife!” 

Tigrero leaped on his fect beneath the sting of this kiss. With a radiant 
d sparkling eyes, he seized the girl’s arm, and drawing her to a corner 
oom, where was a statue of the Virgin— 
your knees, senorita,” he said, 

sirl obeyed him. 

y Mother of Sorrow!” Don Martial went on, iVuestva Senora de la Sole- 
ivine succour of the afflicted, who soundest all hearts! thou seest the 
f our souls, the holiness of our love. Before thee I take for my wife 
nita de Torr’s. I swear to defend and protect her, before and against 
dy, even if I lose my life in the contest 1 commence this day for the 
ss of her I love, and who from this day forth is really my betrothed.” 
pronouncing this oath in a firm voice the Tigrero turned to the 


re 


> 


x 
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your turn now, senorita,” he said to her. "ti 

stra Senora de la Soledad !” the girl said, in a vcice broken wit’ emo- 
hou my only protector since the day of my birth, knowest how truly I 
sted to thee! I swearthat all this man has said is the truth. I take 
my husband in thy sight,” 

rose, and Dona Anita led the Tigrero to the balcony. 

1” she said to him. ‘‘Go, my husband, my brother! The man to 
hey want to deliver me is called the Count de Lhorailles. To-morrow 
reak we leave this place, probably to join him.” 

ill kill him.” 

ewell, Don Martial, farewell!” 

ell, Dona Anita! Take courage! I am watching over you.” 

er imprinting a last and chaste kiss on the pure brow of the young 
clambered over the balcony, and hanging by the reata, glided down into 
The haciendero’s daughter unfastened the running knot, leant out, 
owed the Tigrero so long as she could see him; then she closed the wine 


ag 
S, alas!” she murmured, suppressing a sigh, “ what have I done? Holy 
thou alone canst restore me the courage which is deserting me.” 
€t the curtain fall which veiled the window, and turned to go and kneel 
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# Cavrai ! follow the advice I give you.” | 
The Tigrero turned another long glance on the window, and let his head si 
mth an irresolute air, | 

“What will she say on seeing me?” he muttered. 

“ Caramba !” the lepero said in a sarcastic tone, “she will cry, ‘You a 
welcome, alma mia!’ It is clear, carai! Opportunity has only three hairs, 
love as in war. You must seize her when she presents herself: if you do ne 
you run arisk of never meeting her again. 

The Mexican approached the lepero near enough to touch him, and, fixin 
his glance on his tiger-cat eyes, said in 2 low and concentrated voice— | 

“Cuchar s, I trust in you; but were you to deceive my confidence I would k 
you like a coyote,” | 

The Tigrero pronounced these words with such an accent of dull fury, that t 
lepero, who knew the man before whom he was standiny, turned pale. | 

“Tam devoted to you, Don Martial,” he replied. ‘‘ Whatever may happé 
count on me. What must I do?” | 

“Nothing; but wait, watch, and at the least suspicious sound, warn me.” 

“Count on me, Go to work. Iam deaf and dumb, and during your a 
sence, I will watch over you.” . 

‘ Good !” the Tigrero said. ) 

He drew a few steps nearer, undid the reata fastened round his loins, an 
held it in his right hand. Then he raised his eyes, measured the distance 
and turning the reata forcibly round his head, hurled it into Dona Anita) 
balcony. The running knot caught in an iron hook, and remained firm) 
attached. ) 

“Remember!” the Tigrero said. 

‘Go on,” the latter said, as he leaned against the wall and crossed his legs 
“‘T answer for everything.” | 

Don Martial was satisfied, or feigned to be satisfied, with this assurance. H 
seized the reata, and taking a leap, he raised himself by the strength of h 
wrists, and speedily reached the balcony. He climbed over and went up to th 
window. | 

Dona Anita was asleep, half reclining in an easy chair. The poor girl, pa 
and exhausted, her eyes swollen with tears, had been conquered by sleep, whic 
never gives up its claim on young and vigorous constitutions. On her marble 
cheeks the tears had traced a long furrow, which was still humid. Don Marti: 
surveyed with a tender glance the woman he loved, though not daring t 
approach her. Surprised thus during her sleep, Anita appeared to him eve 
more beautiful; a halo of purity and candeur seemed to surround her, wate 
over her repose, and render her holy and unassailable. 

After a long and voluptuous contemplation, the Tigrero at length decided o 
advancing. The window had opened at the slightest push. Don Martial too 
one step, and found himse!f in the room, and tottering, mad with fear and love 
he fell on his knees by the side of the being he adored. ’ 

Anita opened her eyes. ; 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, on seeing Don Martial, ‘‘ blessed be God! ” 

The Tigrero surveyed her with moistened eye and panting chest. But suc 
denly the girl drew herself up; her memory returned, and with it that timi 
modesty innate in all women. 3 

‘‘Begone,” she said, recoiling to the extremity of the room, “ begone, caba 
lero! How are you here ?” 

The Tigrero humbly bowed his head. B: 

‘‘ Heaven,” he said, in an inarticulate voice, “Heaven alone has conducte 
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= to your side, senorita, as you yourself said. Oh, pardon me for having 
red to surprise you thus! I have committed a great fault, I am aware ; but 
xisfortune menaces you—I feel it, ] guess it. You are alone, without sup- 
. My arm, my heart, are yours: dispose of them.” 

These words were uttered by the young man in a choking voice, as ne knelt 
the middle of the room. 

The haciendero’s daughter turned her Jimpid glance on the young maz., anc, 
ithout removing her eyes, approached him with short steps, hesitating anc 
embling despite herself. When she arrived near him she remained for a 
ment undecided. At length she laid her two small, dainty hands on his 
noulders, and placed her gentle face so near his, that the Tigrero felt on his 
rehead the freshness of her embalmed breath, while her long, black, and per- 
umed tresses gently caressed him. 

“It is true, then,” she said. “‘ you love me?” 

“Oh!” the young man said, almost mad with passion, 

The Mexican girl bent over him still more, and grazing with her rosy lips the 
srero’s moist brow,— < 

Now,” she said to him, starting back with the ravishing movement of a 
artled fawn, while her brow turned purpie, ‘“‘now defend me, Don Martial; for 
, the presence of God, who sees us and judges us, I am your wife!” 

The Tigrero leaped on his fect beneath the sting of this kiss. With a radiant 
‘ow and sparkling eyes, he seized the girl’s arm, and drawing her to a corner 
the room, where was a statue of the Virgin— 
“On your knees, senorita,” he said, 

he girl obeyed him. 

“Holy Mother of Sorrow!” Don Martial went on, .Vuestva Senora de la Sole- 
Jad ! divine succour of the afflicted, who soundest all hearts! thou seest the 
“purity of our souls, the holiness of our love. Before thee I take for my wife 

Dona Anita de Torr:s. I swear to defend and protect her, before and against 
erybody, even if I lose my life in the contest 1 commence this day for the 
appiness of her I love, and who from this day forth 1s really my betrothed.” 
After pronouncing this oath in a firm voice the Tigrero turned to the 
laiden. a 
It is your turn now, senorita,” he said toher,. 

“ Nuestra Senora de la Soledad !” the girl said, in a ycice broken wit’ emo- 
on, “thou my only protector since the day of my birth, knowest how truly I 
im devoted to thee! I swearthat all this man has said isthe truth. I take 
nim for my husband in thy sight,” 

They rose, and Dona Anita led the Tigrero to the balcony. 

“Go!” she said to him. ‘‘Go, my husband, my brother! The man to 
yhom they want to deliver me is called the Count de Lhorailies. To-morrow 
at daybreak we leave this place, probably to join him.” 

“YT will kill him.” 

_ “Farewell, Don Martial, farewell!” 

“Farewell, Dona Anita! Take courage! I am watching over you.” 

And after imprinting a last and chaste kiss on the pure brow of the young 
‘giri, he clambered over the balcony, and hanging by the reata, glided down into 
eet. The haciendero’s daughter unfastened the running knot, leant out, 


nd followed the Tigrero so long as she could see him; then she closed the wine 
OY again, 
“ Alas, alas!” she murmured, suppressing a sigh, “what have! done? Holy 


‘irgin, thou alone canst restore me the courage which is deserting me.” 
e~ 


_ 


She let the curtain fall which veiled the window, and turned to go and kneel 
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before the Virgin; but suddenly dhe recoiled, uttering a ere me 
paces from her Don Sylva was standing looking at her with frowning F brow 
stern face. es 
‘Dona Anita, my daughter,” he said, ‘I have seen and heard ever rytlifns 
“My father!” the poor child stammeted: a 
“Silence!” he'continued. “ It is three o’clock: we set out at sunrise, 
pare yourself to marry in a fortnight Don Gaétan de Lhorailles.” 
And, without deigning to add a word, he walked out ei carefully ¢ y closir ing 
the door after him, shih 
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_ Iv was about eight in the evening when the Count de Lhorailles left the residence of 
Don Sylva de Torrés. The streets of Guaymas were thronged with a joyous and 


motley crowd; the shouts of songs and laughter rose on every side, The piles of 
gold heaped on the monté tables emitted their yellow and intoxicating reflection in 
the dazzling gleams of the lights that shone in every door and window: here and 
there the sound of vihuelas and jarabes escaped from the pulquerias, invaded by the 
drinkers. The count, elbowed and elbowing, traversed as quickly as was possiple 
the dense groups which at every instant barred his passage. 

At length, after numberless difficulties, and wasting at least thrice the timni 
would have employed under other circumstances, he reached at about ten 
evening, the house where he lodged. 

On arrival at the meson, the count proceeded first to the corral to see his horse, 
to which he gave, with his own hand, two trusses of alfalfa. ai 

The count intended to start at one o’clock in order to avoid the heat of ue day, 
and travel more quickly. Besides, after his lengthened conversation with Don 
Sylva, the noble adventurer was not sorry to find himself alone. | 

From the moment he had landed in America everything succeeded with him, Bin 
a few months his fortune might be thus summed up:—A colony founded under the 
most favourable auspices, and already on the road of progress and improvement : 
while keeping his nationality intact—that is to say, hie liberty of action and an in- 
violable neutrality—-he was in the service uf the Mexican Government, as captain of 
a free corps of one hundred and fifty devoted men, with whom he could attempt, if 
not carry out, the wildest enterprises. In the last place he was onthe point ot mar- 
tying the daughter of a man twenty times a millionaire, 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, this man, worn out by the enervating eccentricities 
of Parisian life, no longer felt his heart beat from any emotion of joy, SOrrow, OF 
fear: all was dead within him, He was exactly the man wanted to succeed in the 
country to which acccident had sent him. = the great duel of life he had a 
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he had an immense advantage over his adversaries—that of never allowing 
to be directed by passion. verge 

what we have said we have hardly need to add that he did not love the woman 
vand he sought. She was young and lovely—all the better. Had she been 
ugly he would have accepted her hand all the same. What did he care.? 
? sought one thing in marriage—a brilliant and envied position. 

let us see what was the object of this man’s ambition. What future did he 
of ? 

count went to bed; that is to say, after wrapping himself carefully in his 
he stretched himself on the leathern frame which throughout Mexico is the 
te for beds, whose existence is completely ignored. 

1€ in the morning the count, as he had promised awoke, lighted the cebo 
served him as a candle, arranged his toilette, carefully examined his pis- 
i rifle, and assured himself that his sabre left the scabbard easily: then, 
ll these various preparations, indispensable for every traveller careful for 
‘ty, were ended, he opened the door of the cuarto. 
lorse was eating heartily, and gaily finishing its alfalfa. The count him- 
e it a measure of oats, andthen put onthesaddle. In Mexico especially, 
en, whatever the class of society to which they belong, never leave to — 
the care of attending to their steeds; for in those semi-savage countries 
: of the rider depends nearly always upon the vigour and speed of his 


































door of the meson was only leaned to, so that the travellers might start 
er they pleased without disturbing anybody. The count lit his cigar, 
into the saddle, and started on a trot along the road leading to the 
. Nothing is so agreeable as night travelling in Mexico. 
unt, on leaving Guaymas, had hurried on his horse; but subjugated, 
2 of himself, by the irresistable attractions of this autumn night, he 
ly checked the pace of his steed. The descendant of an ancient and a 
Frank race, alone in this desert, he mentally surveyed the splendour of © 
€ so long eclipsed, and his heart expanded witi: joy and pride on re- : 
that the task was reserved for him perhaps to rehabilitate those from 
1e descended. 
land, which he trampled under foot, would restore him what he had lost 
dly squandered a hundredfold. 
day was on the brink of dawning, and, in consequence of that, the night, 
© its struggle with the twilight, had become more gloomy, as always 
s during the few moments preceding the apparition of the sun. The 
uses of the Rancho were standing out from the fog, a short distance be 
m, when the count heard, or fancied he heard, the sound of several 
hoofs re-echoing on the pebbles behind him. eA. 
epee, by night, and on a solitary road, the presence of a man an- Sa 
a peril. 
unt stopped and listened. The sound was rapidly approaching. The 
an was brave, and had proved it in many circumstances; still he did 
li desire to be assassinated in the corner of the road, and perish miser- 
ough an ambuscade. | 
plain was bare and flat: not a tree, not a ditch, nor any elevation behind 
¢ could entrench himself. Two hundred yards in front, as we have said 
e first peers of the Rancho. | 
{made up his mind on the instant. He dug his spurs into his 

flanks, and galloped at full speed in the direction A San tone 

minutes passed thus, during which the sound grew more and more dis- 
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before the Virgin; but suddenly she recoiled, uttering a cry of terror. 
paces from her Don Sylva was standing looking at her with frowning brov 
stern face. 
‘Dona Anita, my daughter,” he said, “I have seen and heard everythir 
“My father!” the poor child stammered. 
“Silence!” he continued. “It is three o’clock: we set out at sunrise. 
pare yourself to marry in a fortnight Don Gaétan de Lhorailles.” 
And, without deigning to add a word, he walked out slowly, carefully cl 
the door after him, 


CHAPTER VIL 
A DUEL 


Ir was about eight in the evening when the Count de Lhorailles left the resider 
Don Sylva de Torrés. The streets of Guaymas were thronged with a joyous 
motley crowd; the shouts of songs and laughter rose on every side, The pi’ 
gold heaped on the monté tables emitted their yellow and intoxicating reflecti« 
the dazzling gleams of the lights that shone in every door and window: here 
there the sound of vihuelas and jarabes escaped from the pulquerzas, invaded b 
drinkers. ‘The count, elbowed and elbowing, traversed as quickly as was pos 
the dense groups which at every instant barred his passage. 

At length, after numberless difficulties, and wasting at least thrice the tim 
would have employed under other circumstances, he reached at about ten ir 
evening, the house where he lodged. | 

On arrival at the meson, the count proceeded first to the corral to see his hi 
to which he gave, with his own hand, two trusses of alfalfa. 

The count intended to start at one o’clock in order to avoid the heat of th 
and travel more quickly. Besides, after his lengthened conversation with 
Sylva, the noble adventurer was not sorry to find himself alone. 

From the moment he had landed in America everything succeeded with him, 
a few months his fortune might be thus summed up:—A colony founded unde 
most favourable auspices, and already on the road of progress and improvem 
while keeping his nationality intact—that is to say, his liberty of action and ar 
violable neutrality—-he was in the service of the Mexican Government, as captat 
a free corps of one hundred and fifty devoted men, with whom he could attemy 
not carry out, the wildest enterprises. In the last place he was onthe point of n 
tying the daughter of a man twenty times a millionaire, ; aN 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, this man, worn out by the enervating eccentric 
of Parisian life, no longer felt his heart beat from any emotion of joy, sorrow 
fear: all was dead within him. He was exactly the man wanted to succeed in 
country to which acccident had sent him. In the great duel of life he had begun. 
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- America he had an immense advantage over his adversaries—that of never allowing 
himself to te directed by passion. age 
_ After what we have said we have hardly need to add that he did not love the woman 
whose hand he sought. She was young and lovely—all the better. Had she po 
old and ugly he would have accepted her hand all the same, What did he care? . 
He only sought one thing in marriage—a brilliant and envied position. 
Now let us see what was the object of this man’s ambition. What future did he 
dream of ? : hesuiy: 
_ The count went to bed; that is to say, after wrapping himself carefully in his 
_zarapd, he stretched himself on the leathern frame which throughout Mexico is the 
substitute for beds, whose existence is completely ignored. 
_ At one in the morning the count, as he had promised awoke, lighted the cebo 
which served him as a candle, arranged his toilette, carefully examined his pis- 
tols and rifle, and assured himself that his sabre left the scabbard easily: then, 
when all these various preparations, indispensable for every traveller careful for 
his safety, were ended, he opened the door of the cuarto. 
__ His horse was eating heartily, and gaily finishing its alfalfa. The count him- 
self gave it a measure of oats, andthen put onthesaddle. In Mexico especially, © 
horsemen, whatever the class of society to which they belong, never leave to 
_ others the care of attending to their steeds; for in those semi-savage countries 
the life of the rider depends nearly always upon the vigour and speed of his 
animal. 

The door of the meson was only leaned to, so that the travellers might start 

_ whenever they pleased without disturbing anybody. The count lit his cigar, 
leaped into the saddle, and started on a trot along the road leading to the 
_ Rancho. Nothing is so agreeable as night travelling in Mexico. 

The count, on leaving Guaymas, had hurried on his horse; but subjugated, 
in spite of himself, by the irresistable attractions of this autumn night, he 
gradually checked the pace of his steed. The descendant of an ancient and 

haughty Frank race, alone in this desert, he mentally surveyed the splendour of 

_his name so long eclipsed, and his heart expanded witii joy and pride on re- 
fiecting that the task was reserved for him perhaps to rehabilitate those from 

_ whom he descended. 

__ This land, which he trampled under foot, would restore him what he had lost 

G and madly squandered a hundredfold. 

__ The day was on the brink of dawning, and, in consequence of that, the night, 
owing to its struggle with the twilight, had become more gloomy, as always 

_happens during the few moments preceding the apparition of the sun, The. 

_ first houses of the Rancho were standing out from the fog, a short distance be 
fore him, when the count heard, or fancied he heard, the sound of several 

horses’ hoofs re-echoing on the pebbles behind him. 

_ In America, by night, and on a solitary road, the presence of a man an- 

_ Bounces a peril. 

__ The count stopped and listened. The sound was rapidly approaching. The 

_ Frenchman was brave, and had proved it in many circumstances; still he did 
“mot at all desire to be assassinated in the corner of the road, and perish miser- 

_ ably through an ambuscade. 

_ The plain was bare and flat: not a tree, not a ditch, nor any elevation behind 

_ which he could entrench himself. Two hundred yards in front, as we have said, 

_ were the first houses of the Rancho. : 

_ The count made up his mind on the instant. He dug his spurs into his 

Borse’s flanks, and galloped at full speed in the direction of San José, 

_ Atew minutes passed thus, during which the sound grew more and more dis- 










tinct, it was, therefore, evident to the Frenchman that the strangers were after | 
him. He threw a glance behind him, and perceived two shadows, still distant, | 
rushing towards him. By this time the count had reached the Ran-™>. 

‘“ Who goes there?” he shouted in a loud voice. 

The unknown made no reply, and appeared to redoubie their . 

‘Who's there?” the count repeated. ‘Stop, or! fire!” : 

fe uttered these words with such a determined accent, his countenance was | 
so intrepid, that, after a few moments’ hesitation, the strangers stopped. . 

here were two of them, The day, just feebly breaking, permitted the count 
to xistinguish them perfectly, They were dressed in Mexican costume ; but 
their faces were masked. | 

‘‘ Hold, my masters!” the count shouted. ‘‘ What means this obstinate pur- 
suit ?” =e 

‘That we probably have an interest in catching you up,” a hoarse voice sar- 
castically replied. 
*“ Then you really are after me P” 

“Yes, if you are the stranger known as the Count de Lhorailles,” 

“‘T am he,” he said without hesitation. 
“Very good; then we can come to an understanding.” 

“Task nothing better, though you appear to me to be bandits. If you want 

my purse, take it.” 

‘‘ Keep your purse, caballero; we want to take your life, and not your money,” 

‘“‘ Ah, ah! ’tis, then, a trap, followed by an assassination,” 

“You are mistaken. I offer you a fair fight.” 

“Hum 1” the count said, “a fair fight: two against one—that is rather dis- 
proportionate.” 

“You would be correct if matters were as you assume,” the man haughtily — 
replied; ‘but my companion will content himself with looking on,” 

The count reflected, 

“ Pardieu!” he said at last, ‘it is an extraordinary affair! A duel in Mexico, 
and with a Mexican!” 

“Tt is true, caballero; but all things must have a beginning.” 

“Enough of jesting. I ask nothing better than to fight: but, I should not be 
sorry to know why you force me to fight you.” . 

“For what end P” ath 

“Corbkeu ! Why, to know it. You must understand that I cannot waste my 
time in fighting with every ruffler I meet on the road.” 

“It will be enough for you to know that I hate you,” 

“Caramba! suspected as much.” 

“Enough chattering,” the unknown said haughtily. “Time is flying, We 
have had sufficient discussion,” | 

‘Well, my master, if that is the case get ready. I warn you that I intend to 
take you both, A Frenchman would never have any difficulty in holding his__. 


~ own against two Mexican bandits.” 


The three horsemen spurred their horses, and charged. When they met they 
exchanged pistol shots, and then drew their sabres. . The fight was brief, but 
obstinate. One of the strangers, slightly wounded, was carried away by his 
horse, and disappeared in a cloud of dust. The count, grazed by a ball, felt 
his anger changed to fury, and redoubled his efforts to master his foe; es he ; 
had before him a rude adversary. 

This man, whose eyes he saw gleaming like live coals through the holestie: 
his mask, whirled round him with extraordinary rapidity, po his ners 
form the boldest curvets, attacking him incessantly, 
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‘count exhausted himself in vain. His movements began to lose their 
ity—his sight grew troubled—the perspiration stood in beads on his fore- 
His silent adversary increased the rapidity of his attacks: the issue of 
»mbat was no longer doubtful, when the Frenchman suddenly felt a slip 
fall on his shoulders. Before he could even dream of loosening it he was 
ly lifted from his saddle, and hurled to the ground so violently that he al- 
fainted, and found it impossible to make an effort to rise. 

soon as he saw his enemy on the ground, the unknown leaped from his 
and ran up to him. His first care was to free the Frenchman from the 
not that strangled him, and then tried to restore him to his senses, which 


ot a lengthy task. ; 
hl” the count said, with a bitter smile, “that is what you call fait 


» 
ns. are alone to blame for what has happened,” the other said quietly. 
Frenchman disdained any discussion. 
“our life belongs to me,” his adversary continued, 
"es, through a piece of treachery.” 
do not wish to kill you.” 
Vhat do you want, then?” 
‘o give you a piece of advice.” 
count laughed sarcastically. 
‘ou must be mad, my good fellow.” 
lot so much as you may fancy. Listen attentively to what I have to say to 





























will do so, even only for the hope of being promptly freed from your 
nee.” 
rood, Senor Conde de Lhorailles. Your arrival in this country has caused 
nhappiness of two persons.” 
Jonsense! You are jesting with me,” 
speak seriously. Don Sylva de Torrés has promised you his daughter's 
tis true. Why should I conceal it?” 
Jona Anita does not love you.” 
low do you know that ?” the count asked. 
know it; I know, too, that she loves another.” 
ull the wor-e for him ; for I swear that. I will not surrender her.” 
“ou are mistaken, senor Conde. You will surrender her or die.” 
Yeither one nor the other,” the impetuous Frenchman shouted; ‘I repeat 
| wlll marry Dona Anita. If she does not love me, well, that is unfor- 
e. I hope that she will presently alter her opinion of me.” 
e unknown listened, a prey to violent emotion. His eyes flashed lightning; 
he made an effort to master his feelings, and replied in a slow and fim 
fake care what you do, caballero. I have sworn to warn 
y Cal : you, and have 
so honestly. The first time accident brings. us together again one of us 
will take my precautions, be assured; but you are wron 
} , ’ not t 
resent occasion to kill me,” ;. . 4 o-HFOBt by 
1¢ two strangers had by this time remounted. 
sount de Lhorailles,” the unknown said again, as he bent over the Frenche 
for the last time, takecare! We are the sons of Indians and Spaniards 
eel a burning hatred ; so take care.” ; 
bowing ironically to the count, he burst into a mocking laugh, spurred 
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tinct, it was, therefore, evident to the Frenchman that the strangers were aft 
him. He threw a glance behind him, and perceived two shadows, still distar 
rushing towards him. By this time the count had reached the Rann». 

‘Who goes there?” he shouted in a loud voice. 

The unknown made no reply, and appeared to redouble their 

‘Who's there?” the count repeated. ‘Stop, or! fire!” 

He uttered these words with such a determined accent, his countenance wa 
so intrepid, that, after a few moments’ hesitation, the strangers stopped. 

here were two of them. The day, just feebly breaking, permitted the cour 


to distinguish them perfectly. They were dressed in Mexican costume; by 


their faces were masked, 
‘‘ Hold, my masters!” the count shouted. ‘‘ What means this obstinate put 
suit P” = 
‘That we probably have an interest in catching you up,” a hoarse voice sat 
castically replied. 
“Then you really are after me?” 
“Yes, if you are the stranger known as the Count de Lhorailles,” 
“Tam he,” he said without hesitation. 
_ “Very good; then we can come to an understanding.” 
“T ask nothing better, though you appear to me to be bandits. If you wan 
my purse, take it.” 

‘“ Keep your purse, caballero; we want to take your life, and not your money, 

‘“‘ Ah, ah! ’tis, then, a trap, followed by an assassination,’ 

“You are mistaken. I offer you a tair fight.” 

“Hum 1” the count said, ‘“‘a fair fight: two against one—that is rather dis 
proportionate.” 

‘“You would be correct if matters were as you assume,” the man haughtil» 
replied; ‘but my companion will content himself with looking on,’ 

The count reflected, 

“ Pardieu!” he said at last, “it is an extraordinary affair! A duel in Mexico 
and with a Mexican!” 

“It is true, caballero; but all things must have a beginning.” 

‘Enough of jesting. I ask nothing better than to fight: but, I should not be 
sorry to know why you force me to fight you.” 

“For what end ?” / . 

“Corbleu ! Why, to know it. You must understand that I cannot waste m)} 
time in fighting with every ruffler I meet on the road.” 

‘Jt will be enough for you to know that I hate you.” 

“Caramba! 1 suspected as much.” 

“ Enough chattering,” the unknown said haughtily. “Time is flying, We 
have had sufficient discussion.” , 

‘Well, my master, if that is the case get ready. I warn you that I intend tc 
take you both. A Frenchman would never have any difficulty in holding his 
own against two Mexican bandits.” 

The three horsemen spurred their horses, and charged. When they met they 

exchanged pistol shots, and then drew their sabres. The fight was brief, but 

obstinate. One of the strangers, slightly wounded, was carried away by his 
horse, and disappeared in a cloud of dust. The count, grazed by a ball, felt 
his anger changed to fury, and redoubled his efforts to master his foe; but he 
had before him a rude adversary. 

This man, whose eyes he saw gleaming like live coals through the holes im 
his mask, whirled round him with extraordinary rapidity, making his horse pers 
form the boldest curvets, attacking him incessantly, 
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The count exhausted himself in vain. His movements began to lose their 
* elasticity—his sight grew troubled— the perspiration stood in beads on his fore- 
»head. His silent adversary increased the rapidity of his attacks: the issue of 
‘the combat was no longer doubtful, when the Frenchman suddenly felt a slip 
knot fall on his shoulders. Before he could even dream of loosening it he was 
. roughly lifted from his saddle, and hurled to the ground so violently that he al- 
most fainted, and found it impossible to make an effort to rise. 

_ So soon as he saw his enemy on the ground, the unknown leaped from his 
horse and ranuptohim. His first care was to free the Frenchman from the 
 slip-knot that strangled him, and then tried to restore him to his senses, which 
Was not a lengthy task. | 
“Ah!” the count said, with a bitter smile, “that is what you call fait 
&f rhting.” 

_ “You are alone to blame for what has happened,” the other said quietly, 

The Frenchman disdained any discussion. 

- “Your life belongs to me,” his adversary continued, 

_ “Yes, through a piece of treachery.” 

~ “1 do not wish to kill you.” 

_ “ What do you want, then ?” 

“To give you a piece of advice.” 

» The couut laughed sarcastically. 

_ “You must be mad, my good fellow.” 

Sway Not so much as you may fancy. Listen attentively to what I have to say to 
you 


_ “Twill do so, even only for the hope of being promptly freed from your 
_ presence.” 


~ “Good, Senor Conde de Lnorailles. Your arrival in this country has caused 
the unhappiness of two persons.” ; 
a Nonsense! You are jesting with me,” | 
‘ 


hee seriously. Don Sylva de Torrés has promised you his daughter's 
nd.” * 


= “Tt is true. Why should I conceal it?” pe 
~ “Dona Arita does not love you.” 


_“ How do you know that ?” the count asked. 


LA “1 know it; I know, too, that she loves another.” 
_ “All the wor-e for him; for I swear that:I will not surrender her,” 
_ “You are mistaken, senor Conde. You will surrender her or die.” 


—s 


_ “ Neither one nor the other,” the impetuous Frenchman shouted: “ I repeat 
that I will marry Dona Anita. If she does not love me, well, that is unfor- 
ate. I hope that she will presently alter her opinion of me.” ; 
The unknown listened, a prey to violent emotion. His eyes flashed lightning; 
still he made an effort to master his feelings, and replied in a slow and firm 
~voice— 
__ “Take care what you do, caballero. I have sworn to warn you, and have © 
et: The first time accident brings. us together again one of us 
. ie. : 
_“ I will take my precautions, be assured: but you 
the present cate A to kill me.” ' Re oe ee ate 
_ The two strangers had by this time remounted. 
“Count de Lhorailles,” the unknown said again, as he bent over the Frenche 
nan, “for the last time, takecare! We are the sons of Indians and Spaniards 
eel a burning hatred; so take care,” : 


5 bowing ironically to the count, he burst into a mocking laugh, spurred 
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his horse, and started at headlong speed, followed by his silent companion. 
The count watched them disappear with a pensive air. When they were lost in 
the obscurity he tossed his head several times, as if to shake off the gloomy 
thoughts that oppressed him in spite of himself, then picked up his sabre and| 
pistols, took his horse by the bridle, and walked slowly toward the pulgueria, 
near which the fight had taken place. ae 

‘‘Hum!” he muttered to himself as he walked along, “ that bandit is right. 
fle knows me, and I have no way of recognising him. By Jupiter, I have a 
good sound hatred on my shoulders! But, nonsense!” he added. ‘I was too 
happy. I wanted an enemy.” ' 

At this moment he found himself in front of the pulqueria, at the door of 
which he rapped. Naturally impatient, angered, too, by the accident which hac 
happened to him, and the tremendous struggle he had been engaged in, the 
count was about to carry out his threat of beating in the door when it was opened 

‘““Valga me Dios!” he exclaimed wrathfully, “is this the way you allo 
people to be assassinated before your doors, without proceeding to thei 
assistance ?” 

“Oh, oh!” the pulquero said, “is any one dead?” 

“No, thanks to Heaven!” the count replied: ‘ but I had a narrow escape of 
being killed.” | 

“Oh!” the pulquero said with great nonchalance, “if we were to trouble 
ourselves about all who shout for help at night, we should have enough to do.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders and walked in. The door was closed again 
immediately, 

The count was unaware that in Mexico the man who finds a corpse, or brings | 
the assassin to trial, is obliged to pay all the expenses of a justice enormously 
expensive in itself. In all the Mexican provinces people are so thorouzhly con- 
vinced of the truth of what we assert, that, so soon as a murder is committed, 
every one runs off without dreaming of helping the victim, 





















CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DEPARTURES | 
As Don Sylva had announced, by daybreak all was ready for the start. 1 
Mexico, and specially in Sonora, where roads are mainly remarkable for their al 
sce, the mode of travelling differs utterly from that adopted in Europe. = 
A journey of only a few days entails interminable cares. You must carry every 
thing with you, because you are certain of finding nothing on the road, Beds, tents 
provisions, and water before all, must be carried on mule-back, Without these in- 
dispensable precautions you would run a risk of dying from hunger or thirst, 
i~ 2 Ae 
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the attacks of wild beasts, Indians, and specially robbers, with whom all the 
Mexico swarm, owing to the anarchy in which this unhappy country 1s 
murt of the house resembled a hostelry. Fifteen mules laden with bales were 
} while the pa‘anquin in which Dona Anita was to travel was being got 
| Some forty steeds, saddled, bridled, with musquetoons attached to the trous- 
4, and pistols in the holsters, were fastened to rings in the wall, while a peon 
. hand a splendid stallion, magnificently harnessed, which stamped and 
d its silver bit, which it covered with foam. 
e street a crowd of people, among whom were Don Martial and Cucharés, 
; returned from their expedition to the Rancho, were curiously regarding this 
tre. 
ng all these people, collected by accident or through curiosity, was a man, 
#y an Indian, who, leaning carelessly against the wall, never took his eyes off 
Wr of Don Sylva’s house. 
man, still young, appeared to be an Hiaqui Indian, although an observer, 
close inspection, wou'd have asserted the contrary ; for there was in the man’s 
ow, in his eyes, whose glitter he tried in vain to moderate, in the haughty 
and, above all, in the native elegance of his vigorous limbs, which seemed 
jon the model of the Greek Hercules, something proud, resolute, and inde- 
dt, which rather denoted the proud Comanche or ferocious Apache. 
Hiaguis are accustomed to come to Guaymas, and let themselves out as 
en or servants. 
‘st, at about eight o’clock, Don Sylva, giving his hand to his daughter, who 
essed in a charming travelling costume, appeared. Dona Anita was pale as 
Her haggard features, her swollen eyes, testified to the sufferings of the 
yand the restraint she was forced to place on herself, even at this moment, to 
her bursting into tears in the presence of all, At the sight of the young 
Yon Martial and Cucharés exchanged a rapid glance. \ 
he haciendero’s arrival silence was re-established as if by enchantment; the 
'§ Tan to the heads of their mules; the servants, armed to the teeth, mounted; 
m Sylva, after assuring himself by a glance that all was ready, and that his 
"had been punctually executed, placed his daughter in the palanquin. 
sign from the haciendero, the mules, fastened to each other by the tails, 
wto leave the house behind. Before mounting his horse Don Sylva turned to 
servant, who, straw hat in hand, respectfully stood near. 
ieu, Tio Pelucho!” he said to him. “TI intrust the house to you. Keep 
jvatch, and take care of all in it. I leave you Pedrito and Floreutio to help 











UW may be at ease, mi amo,” the old man answered, saluting his master. 
iks to heaven, this is not the first time you nave left me alone here.” 

u are a good servant, Tio Pelucho,” Don Sylva said, with a smile. 

ty God bless you, mi amo, as well as the nina!” the old man continued, 
ig himself 

od bye, Tio Pelucho,” the young lady then said, leaning out of the palanquin, 
old man bowed with visible delight. Don Sylva gave the order for departure, 
whole caravan started in the direction of the Rancho de San José. 

as one of those magnificent mornings only known in these blessed regions. 
‘ght storm had entirely swept the sky, which was of a pale blue. The sun, 
) bigh in the horizon, shot forth its hot beams, which were slightly tempered 
odoriferous vapours exhaling from the ground. The atmosphere, impregnated 
d and penetrating odours, was of extraordinary Uauspatcncy ; a-light breeze 
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his horse, and started at headlong speed, followed by his silent compan 
The count watched them disappear with a pensive air. When they were los: 
the obscurity he tossed his head several times, as if to shake off the gloc 
thoughts that oppressed him in spite of himself, then picked up his sabre ; 
pistols, took his horse by the bridle, and walked slowly toward the pulgque 
near which the fight had taken place. 

“Hum!” he muttered to himself as he walked along, “that bandit is rig 

He knows me, and I have no way of recognising him. By Jupiter, I hay: 
good sound hatred on my shoulders! But, nonsense!” he added. ‘I was 
happy. I wanted an enemy.” | 

At this moment he found himself in front of the pulgueria, at the door 
which he rapped. Naturally impatient, angered, too, by the accident which 
happened to him, and the tremendous struggle he had been engaged in, t 
count was about to carry out his threat of beating in the door when it was opem 

‘“ Valga me Dios!” he exclaimed wrathfully, ‘is this the way you al! 
people to be assassinated before your doors, without proceeding to th 
assistance ?”’ 

“ Oh, oh!” the pulquero said, “is any one dead?” 

“No, thanks to Heaven!” the count replied: ‘‘ but I had a narrow escape 
being killed.” 

“Oh!” the pulquero said with great nonchalance, “if we were to trou 
ourselves about all who shout for help at night, we should have enough to dm 

The count shrugged his shoulders and walked in. The door was closed ag 
immediately. 

The count was unaware that in Mexico the man who finds a corpse, or bri 
the assassin to trial, is obliged to pay all the expenses of a justice enormou 
expensive in itself. In all the Mexican provinces people are so thoroughly ec 
vinced of the truth of what we assert, that, so soon as a murder is committ 
every one runs off without dreaming of helping the victim, 
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PHE DEPARTURE 


As Don Sylva had announced, by daybreak all was ready for the start. 
Mexico, and specially in Sonora, where roads are mainly remarkable for their a 
sence, the mode of travelling differs utterly from that adopted in Europe. 

A journey of only a few days entails interminable cares. You must carry ever 
thing with you, because you are certain of finding nothing on the road, Beds, ten: 
provisions, and water before all, must be carried on mule-back, Without these il 
dispensable precautions you would run a risk of dying from hunger or thirst, 
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, len must also be provided with a considerable and well-armed escort, in order to 
repulse the attacks of wild beasts, Indians, and specially robbers, with whom all the | 
roads of Mexico swarm, owing to the anarchy in which this unhappy country is 


plunged. 
re cour of the house resembled a hostelry. Fifteen mules laden with bales were 
waiting while the pa'anquin in which Dona Anita was to travel was being got 
ready. Some forty steeds, saddled, bridled, with musquetoons attached to the trous- 
‘sequins, and pistols in the holsters, were fastened to rings in the wall, while a eon 
held in hand a splendid stallion, magnificently harnessed, which stamped and 
champed its silver bit, which it covered with foam. 

In the street a crowd of people, among whom were Don Martial and Cucharés, 


already returned from their expedition to the Rancho, were curiously regarding this 


departure. 
_ Among all these people, collected by accident or through curiosity, was a man, 
evidently an Indian, who, leaning carelessly against the wall, never took his eyes off 
the door of Don Sylva’s house. 
_ This man, still young, appeared to be an Hiaqui Indian, although an observer, 
after a close inspection, wou'd have asserted the contrary ; for there was in the man’s 
wide brow, in his eyes, whose glitter he tried in vain to moderate, in the haughty 
mouth, and, above all, in the native elegance of his vigorous limbs, which seemed 
carved on the model of the Greek Hercules, something proud, resolute, and inde- 
‘pendent, which rather denoted the proud Comanche or ferocious Apache. 

The Hiaquis are accustomed to come to Guaymas, and let themselves out as 
workmen or servants. 

At last, at about eight o’clock, Don Sylva, giving his hand to his daughter, who 
_ Was dressed in a charming travelling costume, appeared. Dona Anita was pale as — 
-aghost. Her haggard features, her swollen eyes, testified to the sufferings of the 

night, and the restraint she was forced to place on herself, even at this moment, to 
prevent her bursting into tears in the presence of all, At the sight of the young 
Jady, Don Martial and Cucharés exchanged a rapid glance. KR 
_ On the haciendero’s arrival silence was re-established as if by enchantment; the 
_@rrieros ran to the heads of their mules; the servants, armed to the teeth, mounted $ 
and Don Sylva, after assuring himself by a glance that all was ready, and that his 
orders had been punctually executed, placed his daughter in the palanquin. 
__ Atasign from the haciendero, the mules, fastened to each other by the tails, 
_began to leave the house behind. Before mounting his horse Don Sylva turned to 
an old servant, who, straw hat in hand, respectfully stood near. 

“ Adieu, Tio Polucho!” he said to him. “I intrust the house to you. Keep 
alae” watch, and take care of all in it. I leave you Pedrito and Flotentio to help 
“you. 

“You may be at ease, mi amo,” the old man answered, saluting his master. 
“Thanks to heaven, this is not the first time you have left me alone here.” 

“ You are a good servant, Tio Pelucho,” Don Sylva said, with a smile. 

“ May God bless you, mi amo, as well as the nina!” the old man continued, 
Crossing himself 

“ Good bye, Tio Pelucho,” the young lady then said, leaning out of the palanquin, 

The old man bowed with visible delight. Don Sylva gave the order for departure, 
| and the whole caravan started in the direction of the Rancho de San José. 
At was one of those magnificent mornings only known in these blessed regions, 

€ night storm had entirely swept the sky, which was of a pale blue. 

already high in the horizon, shot forth its hot bea ms, 

the odoriferous vapours exhalin 
actid and penetrating odours, 


The sun, 
which were slightly tempered 
g from the ground, The atmosphere, impregnated 
was of extraordinary Uausparcncy ; alight breeze 
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refreshed the air at intervals; flocks of birds, glistening with a thousan¢ 
flew in every direction, and the mules following the bell of the nena madp 
mother mule—were urged on by the songs of the arrieros, 
The caravan moved along gaily through the sandy plain, raising round ; 
of dust, and forming a long twining serpent in the endless tumings of t 
A vanguard of ten servants explored the neig hbourhood, examining the bush 
shifting sand-heaps. Don Sylva smoked a cigar while conversing with his dé 
and a rear-guard, formed of twenty resolute men, closed the march, and ins: 
security of the convoy. | ie 
_ They were already far from Guaymas, the white houses of which town h; 
ago disappeared, when the capataz, leaving tue head of the caravan, gallop 
to the palanquin, where Don Sylva was still riding. <8 
“ Well, Blas,” the latter said, ‘‘ what is there new?” a 
‘“Notling, excellency,” the capataz replied: ‘all is going on well, and 
hour at the latest we shall be at the Rancho.” | ee 
‘* Whence, then, the haste you showed to join me again?” 
“ Oh! excellency, an idea occured to me.” 
“Ah, ah!” Don Sylva said. ‘ What is it, my lad ?” 
“ Look, excellency,” the capataz continued. 
‘Ah! whatis that? A fire, if 1 am not mistaken.” a 
“Jt is indeed a fire, excellency. Look here;” and he pointed east-south-ec 
“‘Yhere’s another. Who on earth has lighted the fires on these scarped : 
What can their object be?” . >on 
‘Oh! it is easy enough to understand that, excellency.” 2c 
“Do you think so? Well, then, explain.” eae: 
“Tam willing todoso, Stay,” he said, pointing to the first fire; “ that hilli 
Cerro del Gigante.” , a 
eltadsw? 4 
‘And that,” the capataz continued, “ pointing to the second fire, ‘‘is the 
de San Xavier.” X 
“| think it is.” f 
“J am certain of it,” 4 
“ Well ?” am 
“As we know that a fire cannot kindle itself, and as people do not < 
themselves with a fire when the thermometer is up at a hundreda——” _ 
“ You conclude from that—-—?” > aia 
“That these fires have been lighted by robbers or Indians, who ha 
scent of our departure,” (+ 8 
_ “Stay, stay! that is most logical, my friend. Continue your explanatio 
it interests me enormously,” ee 
Don Sylva’s capataz, or steward, was a tall, herculean fellow of about 
devoted body and soul to his master, who placed the greatest confide 
him, =) Sa 
“Oh! now,” he went on, “I have not much more to say, except thé 
ladrones know, through that signal, that Don Sylva and his daughter f a 
Guaymas.” Tee 
“ My faith! you are right. I had forgotten all those details, But\ 
numerous enough not to fear any insult; but if any of those picaros ¢ 
attack us, cascaras | they will find their work cut out for them, I am con} 
as on, then, without any fear, Blas, my boy! Nothing unpleasan foe kb 
us, | Yee 
The capataz saluted his master, and galloped back to the head o ‘the 
An hour later they reached the Rancho without any accident. a ees) 
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hb Sylva rode at the right hand door of the palaqnuin, talking to his 
ter, who only answered in monosyllables, in spite of the continued efforts 
ade to hide her sorrow from her father’s clear eyes, when the haciendero 


surprise on recognizing the Count de Lhorailles. 
hat! senor conde, you here? What singular hazard makes me meet you 
r the port?” | 
perceiving the count the Dona felt herself blush, and fell back. 

|” the count replied, with a courteous bow, “since last night certain 
have happened to me which I must impart to you, Don Sylva —thi ngs 
will surprise you, I am certain.” 
Thatever you think proper, my friend. Butssay, do you set out again, or 
n here ?” 
go,I go! In stopping here my sole object was to await you. If you 
t, we will travel together.” ; 
pital! Let us go,” he added, making a sign to the capataz. The latter, 
sing his master conversing with the count, had ordered a halt; but now 
avan started again. 















llow ground, a long, tortuous line, formed by the whitened bones of mules 


. to go astray. 

»ut two hundred yards ahead of the caravan a man was trotting on, care- 

seated on the back of a skeleton donkey, swaying from side to side, half 

to sleep. 

1?” Don Sylva said, on perceiving the man, “Blas, call the Indian over 
, nae devils of red-skins know the desert thoroughly, and he can serve 
guide.” 

uite true,” the count observed. 

0 to him,” Don Sylva commanded. 

P aaa put iis horse ata gallop. On arriving within a short distance 
Solitary traveller, he formed a sort of speaking trumpet with his h 

alloh, José!” he shouted, : ; hee 

Mexico all the Mansos, or civilized Indians, are called José. The Indian 








jailed turned round. 
hat do you want ?” he asked with a careless air. 
the man whom we saw at Guaymas, watching so attentively the pre- 
_ the haciendero’s departure. Was it chance that brought him to 
20t 
s Vasquez was what is called in Mexico a hombre de a caballo. v 
Sque 5 } , versed for 
¥ period in Indian tricks. He bent on the traveller an enquiring glance 
the latter supported with perfect ease. With his head timidly bowed, his 
laid on the donkey’s neck, his naked legs hanging down on either side he 
d a complete type of the Indian manso. . 
hat are you doing all alone on this road, José?” he asked him, 
ing from < Puerto, where I have been engaged as a carpenter, | 
in ere 2 month, and as | saved the small sum I wanted 
to return to my village.” | Pier anh sist 
ell, did you earn much money ?” the eapataz continued, 
lo the Indian said, triumphantly; “ five piastres, and these three 
[hy, José, you are a rich man,” 
€s,” he said, “Tiburon has money,” 
_ | 
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his name called repeatedly. He turned his head, and uttered an exclama- 


: desert lay expanded before the travellers in endless sandy plains, On 


orses that had broken down, indicated the road which must be followed so’ 
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refreshed the air at intervals; flocks of birds, glistening with a thousand col. 
flew in every direction, and the mules following the bell of the nena madrina-— 
mother mule—were urged on by the songs of the arrieros, 

The caravan moved along gaily through the sandy plain, raising round it el 
of dust, and forming a long twining Serpent in the endless turnings of the x 
A vanguard of ten servants explored the neighbourhood, examining the bushes, 
shifting sand-heaps. Don Sylva smoked a cigar while conversing with his daugt 
and a rear-guard, formed of twenty resolute men, closed the march, and insurec 
security of the convoy. 
~ They were already far from Guaymas, the white houses of which town had ] 
ago disappeared, when the capataz, leaving tue head of the caravan, galloped k 
to the palanquin, where Don Sylva was still riding, 

“‘ Well, Blas,” the latter said, ‘‘ what is there new ?” 

“Nothing, excellency,” the capataz replied: “all is going on well, and in 
hour at the latest we shall be at the Rancho.” 

“‘ Whence, then, the haste you showed to join me again?” 

“Oh! excellency, an idea occuried to me.”’ 

“Ah, ah!’? Don Sylva said. ‘“ What is it, my lad?” 

** Look, excellency,” the capataz continued. 

‘““Ah! whatis that? A fire, if | am not mistaken.’ 

“It is indeed a fire, excellency. Look here;” and he pointed east-south-east, 

““Yhere’s another. Who on earth has lighted the fires on these scarped poin 
What can their object be?” 

‘Oh! it is easy enough to understand that, excellency.” 

“Do you think so? Well, then, explain.” 

“Tam willing to do so, Stay,” he said, pointing to the first fire; “ that hill is 
Cerro del Gigante.” 

*teasl? 

“And that,” the capataz continued, “ pointing to the second fire, ‘is the Ce 
de San Xavier.” 

‘‘ T think it is.” 

“JT am certain of it,” 


C6 Well P » 

“As we know that a fire cannot kindle itself, and as people do not amt 
themselves with a fire when the thermometer is up at a hundred——” 

“You conclude from that——?” 


“That these fires have been lighted by robbers or Indians, who have h 
scent of our departure.” 

“Stay, stay! that is most logical, my friend, Continue your explanation, f 
it interests me enormously,” 

Don Sylva’s capataz, or steward, was a tall, herculean fellow of about for 
devoted body and soul to his master, who placed the greatest confidence 
him. 

“Oh! now,” he went on, “I have not much more to say, except that tl 
ladrones know, through that signal, that Don Sylva and his daughter have le 
Guaymas.,” , 

‘“My faith! you are right. I had forgotten all those details. But wee 
numerous enough not to fear any insult; but if any of those picaros dare 
attack us, cascaras / they will find their work cut out for them, I am convince 
Push on, then, without any fear, Blas, my boy! Nothing unpleasant can happs 
to us.” | 

The capataz saluted his master, and galloped back to the head of the colum 
An hour later they reached the Rancho without any accident. 
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Eon Sylva rode at the right hand door of the palaqnuin, talking to his 
daughter, who only answered in monosyllables, in spite of the continued efforts 
she mnade to hide her sorrow from her father’s clear eyes, when the haciendero 
heard his name called repeatedly. He turned his head, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise on recognizing the Count de Lhorailles. 

_ “What! senor conde, you here? What singular hazard makes me meet you 
so near the port?” | 

On perceiving the count the Dona felt herself blush, and fell back. 
“Oh!” the count replied, with a courteous bow, “since last night certain 
things have happened to me which J must impart to you, Don Sylva—things 
which will surprise you, I am certain.” | 
_ “Whatever you think proper, my friend. Butssay, do you set out again, or 
remain here ?” : : 
- “IT go,I go! In stopping here my sole object was to await you. If you 
consent, we will travel together.” 
“Capital! Let us go,” he added, making a sign to the capataz. The latter, 
on seeing his master conversing with the count, had ordered a halt; but now 
the caravan started again. 
_ The desert lay expanded before the travellers in endless sandy plains, On 
“the yellow ground, a long, tortuous line, formed by the whitened bones of mules 
and horses that had broken down, indicated the road which must be followed so. 

-as not to go astray. 

About two hundred yards ahead of the caravan a man was trotting on, care- 
lessly seated on the back of a skeleton donkey, swaying from side to side, half 
dulled to sleep. 

_ “Eh?” Don Sylva said, on perceiving the man, “ Blas, call tne Indian over 
there. These devils of red-skins know the desert thoroughly, and he can serve 
as our guide.” 

Quite true,” the count observed. 
_ “Go to him,” Don Sylva commanded. 

_ The capataz put his horse at a gallop. On arriving within a short distance 
_ of the solitary traveller, he formed a sort of speaking trumpet with his hands. 
 “Halloh, José!” he shouted. : 
In Mexico all the Mansos, or civilized Indians, are called José. The Indian 
_ thus hailed turned round. , | | 
- What do you want ?” he asked with a careless air. 

It was the man whom we saw at Guaymas, watching so attentively the pre- 
_ parations for the haciendero’s departure. Was it chance that brought him ta 
_ this spot ? 
_. Blas Vasquez was what is called in Mexico a hombre de a caballo, versed for 
_ along period in Indian tricks, He bent on the traveller an enquiring glance 
_ which the latter supported with perfect ease. With his head timidly bowed his 
hands laid on the donkey’s neck, his naked legs hanging down on either side he 

_ offered a complete type of the Indian manso. 
_ “What are you doing all alone on this road, José?” he asked him. 
_ “I have come from del Puerto, where I have been engaged as a carpenter, I 
remained there a month, and as | saved the small sum I wanted, J started yes- 
terday to return to my village.” | 
a “ Well, did you earn much money ?” the eapataz continued, 

i yes,” the Indian said, triumphantly; ‘five piastres, and these three 













eer, sare. : 
% Why, José, you are a rich man,” 
_ “Yes,” he said, “Tiburon has money,” 
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“Is your name Tiburon (shark) ?” the capataz said ainmiseany ames 
an ugly name.” 

“Why so? The pale-faces gave that name to their red son, ae he finds it | 

ood,” 

ee Is your village far from here?” . 

‘If I had a good horse I should arrive in three days. My tribe is oe eer 
the Gila and Guetzalli ?” ‘une 
“ Do you know Guetzalli ?” ~ 
The Indian shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 
“The red-skins know all the hunting-grounds on the Gila,” he said. 
At this moment the caravan caught up. - 
‘“ Well, Blas,” Don Sylva asked, ““ who is the man?” : 
“A Hiaqui Indian. He is returning to his village, after earning a tile a ey. 




























the Puerto.” se 
“* Can he be of service to us?” re sl 
““T believe so. lis tribe, he says, is encamped near the Gila.” Po 


“ Ah!” said the count, drawing nearer, “‘ does he belong to the White Hors 
tribe ?” ; Re 
“ Yes,” the Indian said. | ne 
‘“TIn that case I answer for the man,” the count said. ‘‘ Those Indians are” 
very gentle: they are miserable beggars, often starving; and I empl 7 
them. ” > Obeey 
~ “Listen,” Don Sylva said, tapping the red-skin’s shoulder amicably, — We 
are going to Guetzalli.” ee 
“ Good!” 
‘ We want a faithful and devoted guide.” 
‘Tiburon is poor; he has only a poor donkey.” & 
‘ Do not trouble yourself about that,” the haciendero added. “TI will give cect 
such a horse as you never mounted, On Suis at the hacienda | wills 
ten piastres.” 
The Indian’s eye sparkled with greed at this proposal 
“ Where is the horse?” he asked, 
“Here,” the capataz replied. 
The red-skin looked at it with the eye of a connoisseur, 
“ Well, do you accept ?”’ the haciendero said, 
66 Yes. ’) , 
«meget off your donkey, and let us start.” 
“T cannot abandon my donkey ; ; it is a famous brute,” 
“That need not trouble you; it can follow with the baggage mules.” 
The Indian gave a nod of assent. In a few minutes he was mounted, 4 
caravan continued its march, The capataz alone did not appear to lee 
great confidence in the guide, 
‘“{ will watch him,” he said in a low voice. Be. 
The march went on tne whole day without any fresh incident, and the ne 
day they reached the Rio Gila. 
It was nearly three o’clock when the travellers saw before them the colony y 
Wuetzalli, founded by the Count de Lhorailles. This colony was on sec 
a hacienda, round which were grouped the labourer’s huts. 
The hacienda was built on a peninsula nearly three leagues in circumfe ar 
covered with wood and pasture, on which more than four thousand | 
cattle grazed peacefully, returning at night to the parks adjoining the 
. which was surrounded by the river, forming an enciente of natural fo ortré 
The tongue of land, not more than eight yards i in width ,attaching i I er nh 
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s commanded by a battery of six heavy guns, in its turn surrounded by 
wet ditch. 

ouse, surrounded by tall embattled walls, bastioned at the angles, was a 
of fortress capable of sustaining a regular siege, with the eight guns 
/on the bastions which guarded the approaches, It was composed ofa 
tin building, one storey high, with a terraced roof, having ten windows 
ontage, and flanked on the right and left by two buildings running out 
angles, one of which served as a magazine for grain and maize, while 
er was occupied by the capataz and the numerous employés of the 


a. 


en the house and the outer wall was a vast garden, exquisitely laid out, | 


sovered with bushes that at four paces’ distance it was impossible to see 
s. The space left free behind the farm was reserved for the parks or 
in which the animals were shut up at night, and a species of large court, 
+ the matanza del ganado, or slaughter of the cattle, was performed 
nually. 

ing could be so picturesque as the appearance of this white house, whose 
ild be seen for a long distance, half concealed by the branches which 
a curtain of foliage most refreshing to the eye. From the windows of 
floor the eye surveyed the plain on one side; on the other the Rio Gila, 
ike a wide, silvery ribbon, rolled along with the most capricious wind- 
.d was lost an immense distance off in the blue horizon. 

the time when the Apaches all but surprised the hacienda, a mirador 
‘n built on the roof of the main building, where a sentinel was stationed 
i night to watch the neighbournood, and announce, by means of a bul- 
orn, the approach of any stranger to the colony. Besides, a post of six 
varded the isthmus battery, whose guns were ready to thunder atthe 
t alarm. 

the arrival of the caravan had been signalled when it was still a long 
e off ; and the count’s lieutenant, Martin Leroux, an old African soldier, 
nding behind the guns to interrogate the arrivals so soon as they were 
hail. Don Sylva was perfectly aware of the regulations established in 
jenda. But the thing the Mexican could not comprehend was that the 
lieutenant, who must have recognized him, did not open the gates im- 
ely, and he made a remark to that effect. 

-would have done wrong,” the count replied. ‘‘ The colony of Guetzalli 
tress, and the regulations must be the same for all: the general welfare 
ls on their strict and entire observation. Martin recognized me long ago, 
gnvinced ; but he may suppose that I am a prisoner of the Indians, Be 
i that my excellent lieutenant will not let us pass till he is quite certain 
ix European clothes do not cover red skins,” , 
yes!” Don Sylva muttered to himself; ‘that is true. The Europeans 
. everything.” 

caravan was now not more than twenty yards from the hacienda. 

ancy,” the count observed, “ that if we do not wish to receive a shower of 
, we had better halt.” 

hat!” Don Sylva said in amazement; “ they would fire?” 

Mm certain of it.” i 

two men checked their horses and waited, 

ho goes there?” a voice shouted in French. 

ell, what do you think of it now?” the count said to the haciendero, 

is perfectly wonderful,” the latter observed. 

tends,” said the count, ‘ Lhorailles and freedom] ” 
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“Ts your name Tiburon 
an ugly name.” 

“Why so? The pale 
good,” 

“Is your village far from here?” 


“It [had a good horse I should arrive in three days. My tribe is betw 
the Gila and Guetzalli 2” 


‘‘ Do you know Guetzalli ?” 
The Indian shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 


“The red-skins know all the hunting-grounds on the Gila,” he said. 
At this moment the caravan caught up. , 


‘ Well, Blas,” Don Sylva asked, “ who is the man?” 


“A Hiaqui Indian. He is returning to his village, after earning a trifle < 
the Puerto,” 


“Can he be of service to us 2?” 
‘I believe so. His tribe, he says, is encamped near the Gila.” 
“Ah!” said the count, drawing nearer, “ does he belong to the White Hors 


(shark) ?” the capataz said distrustfully. “ That 


-faces gave that name to their red son, and he find 


~ 


tribe ?” 

“Yes,” the Indian said. 

‘In that case I answer for the man,” the count said. ‘“ Those Indians ar: 
very gentle: they are miserable beggars, often starving; and I employ; 
them.” a 

“Listen,” Don Sylva said, tapping the red-skin’s shoulder amicably, “ We 
are going to Guetzalli.” 

= Good+” 

“We want a faithful and devoted guide.” 

‘Tiburon is poor; he has only a poor donkey.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that,” the haciendero added. “I will give you 
such a horse as you never mounted. On arriving at the hacienda I will add 
ten piastres.” gi 

The Indian’s eye sparkled with greed at this proposal, 

“Where is the horse?” he asked, 

“ Here,” the capataz replied. 

The red-skin looked at it with the eye of a connoisseur, 

“Well, do you accept ?” the haciendero said. 

Yes.” 

“mm —sget off your donkey, and let us start.” 

“T cannot abandon my donkey; it is a famous brute,” 

“That need not trouble you ; it can follow with the baggage mules,” 

The Indian gave a nod of assent. In a few minutes he was mounted, and the 
caravan continued its march, The capataz alone did not appear to place any 
great confidence in the guide, | | 


‘| will watch him,” he said in a low voice. 7 
The march went on the whole day without any fresh incident, and the next 
day they reached the Rio Gila. | 3 
It was nearly three o’clock when the travellers saw before them the colony of 
Gueizalli, founded by the Count de Lhorailles. This colony was composed of 
a hacienda, round which were grouped the labourer’s huts. Pee 
The hacienda was built on a peninsula nearly three leagues in circumference, 
covered with wood and pasture, on which more than four thousand head ot 
cattle grazed peacefully, returning at night to the parks adjoining the house, 
_which was surrounded by the river, forming an enciente of natural fortresses. 
| The tongue of land, not more than eight yards in width, attaching it to the main 
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d. was commanded by a battery of six heavy guns, in its turn surrounded by 
ide, wet ditch. 
The house, surrounded by tall embattled walls, bastioned at the angles, was a 
scies of fortress capable of sustaining a regular siege, with the eight guns 
punted on the bastions which guarded the approaches, It was composed of a 
we main building, one storey high, with a terraced roof, having ten windows 
ihe frontage, and flanked on the right and left by two buildings running out 
ut right angles, one of which served as a magazine for grain and maize, while 
> other was occupied by the capataz and the numerous employés of the 
ucienda. 
Between the house and the outer wall was a vast garden, exquisitely laid out, 
nd so covered with bushes that at four paces’ distance it was impossible to see 
ning. The space left free behind the farm was reserved for the parks or 
rrals in which the animals were shut up at night, and a species of large court, 
‘which the matanza del ganado, or slaughter of the cattle, was performed 
ce annually. 
Nothing could be so picturesque as the appearance of this white house, whose 
9f could be seen for a long distance, half concealed by the branches which 
med a curtain of foliage most refreshing to the eye. From the windows of 
e first floor the eye surveyed the plain on one side; on the other the Rio Gila, 
thich, like a wide, silvery ribbon, rolled along with the most capricious wind- 
ngs, and was lost an immense distance off in the blue horizon. 
Since the time when the Apaches all but surprised the hacienda, a mivador 
ad been built on the roof of the main building, where a sentinel was stationed 
lay and night to watch the neighbourhood, and announce, by means of a bul- 
yck’s horn, the approach of any stranger to the colony. Besides, a post of six 
en guarded the isthmus battery, whose guns were ready to thunder at the 
ightest alarm. 
us the arrival of the caravan had been signalled when it was still a long 
istance off ; and the count’s lieutenant, Martin Leroux, an old African soldier, 
vas standing behind the guns to interrogate the arrivals so soon as they were 
ithin hail. Don Sylva was perfectly aware of the regulations established in 
ne hacienda. But the thing the Mexican could not comprehend was that the 
count’s lieutenant, who must have recognized him, did not open the gates im- 
mediately, and he made a remark to that effect. 
*He would have done wrong,” the count replied. ‘‘ The colony of Guetzalli 
s a fortress, and the regulations must be the same for all: the general welfare 
depends on their strict and entire observation. Martin recognized me long ago, 
lam convinced; but he may suppose that I am a prisoner of the Indians. Be 
assured that my excellent lieutenant will not let us pass till he is quite certain 
that our European clothes do not cover red skins,” 
“O yes!” Don Sylva muttered to himself; “that is true. The Europeans 
foresee everything.” 
The caravan was now not more than twenty yards from the hacienda. 
“tJ fancy,” the count observed, “that if we do not wish to receive a shower of 
Duilets, we had better halt.” 
“What!” Don Sylva said in amazement; “ they would fire?” 
“Tam certain of it.” 
_ ihe two men checked their horses and waited. 
_“ Who goes there?” a voice shouted in French. 

“ Well, what do you think of it now?” the count said to the haciendero, 
“It is perfectly wonderful,” the latter observed. 
_“ Friends,” said the count, “ Lhorailles and freedom!” 
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“ All right—open!” the voice commanded. “ They are friends.” Bt 

The peons lowered the drawbridge (the only passage by which the hacienda 
could be entered), the caravan passed over, and the drawbridge was imme- 
diately raised after them. 

‘“You will excuse me, captain,” Martin Leroux said, respectfully approaching 
the count, “ but, although I recognized you, we live in a country where, I poke 
too great ‘prudence cannot be exercised. a rh 

‘You have done your duty, lieutenant. Any news?” . 
i “Not much, A troop of horse I sent out into the plain discovered a deserted 

rea 

“We will be on our guard.” ie | 

‘“Oh! I keep good watch, especially at present, for the month 1 is drawing « on 
which the Comanches call so audaciously the Mexican moon,’ 

‘TI share your views entirely, Redouble your vigilance, and all will be. well. 4 

“T will now withdraw. You know, captain, that you intrust the internal | 
details to me, and I must be everywhere i in turn.” | i. 

me tO; lieutenant ; let me not keep you.” tia cS 

The old soldier saluted his chief, and retired with a friendly signal to the 
Ccapataz,. ) 

The count led his guests to the apartments kept for visitors. | au 

‘Pray rest yourself, Don Sylva,” he said; “ you and Dona Anita must be 
fatigued with your journey. To-morrow we ‘will talk about our business.” 

‘‘ Whenever you like, my friend.” = 

The count bowed to his guests, and withdrew. Since his meeting with 
betrothed he had not exchanged a word with her. In the courtyard he f 
the Hiaqui Indian smoking. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘ are the ten piastres promised to you,” 

“Thanks,” said the Indian as he took them. 

“Now, what are you going to do?” 

“Rest myself till to-morrow; then join the men of my tribe.” 

“ Are you ina great hurry to see them ?” 

“1? Not at all.” 

“‘Stay here, then.” 

¢ Shall I be paid ? ” : 

“ Amply. Does that suit you?” 

bi Gs aid 

“Then you will remain?” 

“7 will.” 

The count went away, not noticing the strange 
Indian turned on him, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


& MEETING IN THE DESERT. 


+ three musket shots’ distance from the hacienda, in a thicket of nopals, 
¢ trees, and mesquites, intermingled with a few mahogany cedars, wild 
»-wood trees, and pines, just an hour before sunset, a horseman dis- 
ted; hobbled his horse, a magnificent mustang, with flashing eyes and 
hest; then, after turning an inquiring glance around, probably satisfied 
the profound silence and tranquillity pervading at the spot, he made his 
sements for camping. 

is man was Eagle-head, the Comanche chief. : 

er laying his rifle by his side he collected dry wood, and lit a fire; then 
ew several yards of tasajo on the ashes, with several maize tortillas; and 
ese preparations for a comfortable supper made, he filled his ca:umet 
hed near the fire, and began smoking. 

o hours thus passed peacefully, and nothing disturbed the repose the chief 
nyoying. 

Piaian still remained motionless, contenting himself with turning now 
hen to his horse, which was gaily devouring the climbing peas. 

idenly Eagle-head looked up, bent forward, and, without otherwise dis- 
1g himself, stretched out his hand to his rifle, while the mustang left off 
x, laid back its ears, and neighed noisily. 

the end of a moment the chief’s frowning brows returned to their proper 
on, he re-assumed his easy posture, and, lifting his two forefingers to his 
h, imitated with rare perfection the harmonious modulations of the 
can nightingale. 

ly a few minutes passed ere the cry of the night hawk was twice heard in 
irection of the river. Soon after the sound of horses became audible, 
led with the cracking of branches and the rustling of leaves, and two 
ted men made their appearance. 

ese two horsemen were Don Louis and Belhumeur, They hobbled their 
s by the side of the chief’s, lay down by the fire, and, on the Indian’s 
invitation, vigorously attacked the supper prepared for them, They had 
1¢ Rancho the previous evening, 

e Count de Lhorailles had invited them at the pulqueria to join his party, 
selhumeur had declined the offer, Not knowing for what purpose the 
n chief had appointed to meet him, he did not care to mix up a stranger 
friend’s affairs. Still, the three men had parted on excellent terms, and 
yunt pressed Don Louis and the Canadian to pay him a visit at Guetzalli 

er to which they had replied evasively. 
ven they had ended their meal Belhumeur filled his pipe, and put out his 
to take up a coal. , 

Vait,” the chief said sharply. 

is was the first word the Indian uttered. Belhumeur looked at him. 

’m!” he said, “ what is the matter now? ” | 

do not know yet,” the chief answered. “I have heard a suspicious 
ag in the bushes.” 


um!” the Canadian went on, “that is growing serious, What do you 


Louis?” 
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‘All right—open !” the voice commanded. “ They are friends.” _ 

The peons lowered the drawbridge (the only passage by which the hacie: 
could be entered), the caravan passed over, and the drawbridge was imi 
diately raised after them. 

‘You will excuse me, captain,” Martin Leroux said, respectfully approach 
the count, “ but, although I recognized you, we live in a country where, I thi 
too great prudence cannot be exercised.” ES 

“You have done your duty, lieutenant. Any news?” 

A Not much, A troop of horse I sent out into the plain discovered a deser: 
reg 

“We will be on our guard.” 

‘“Oh! I keep good watch, especially at present, for the month is drawing 
which the Comanches call so audaciously the Mexican moon,” 

“T share your views entirely. Redouble your vigilance, and all will be we’ 

“JT will now withdraw. You know, captain, that you intrust the inter: 
details to me, and I must be everywhere in turn.” 

“Go, lieutenant; let me not keep you.” 

The old soldier saluted his chief, and retired with a friendly signal to 1 
capataz,. 

The count led his guests to the apartments kept for visitors. 

“Pray rest yourself, Don Sylva,” he said; “you and Dona Anita must 
fatigued with your journey. To-morrow we will talk about our business.” 

‘‘ Whenever you like, my friend.” 

The count bowed to his guests, and withdrew. Since his meeting with ] 
betrothed he had not exchanged a word with her. In the courtyard he fou 
the Hiaqui Indian smoking. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘ are the ten piastres promised to you,” 

“Thanks,” said the Indian as he took them. 

““ Now, what are you going to do?” 

‘Rest myself till to-morrow; then join the men of my tribe.” 

“Are you ina great hurry to see them ?” 

“7? Not at all.” 

‘Stay here, then.” 

«¢ Shall I be paid ? ” z 

“ Amply. Does that suit you?” 

Ses. / 

““Then you will remain?” 

“J will.” | 

The count went away, not noticing the strange expression in the glance t 
Indian turned on him, 
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CHAPTER IX. 





A MEETING IN THE DESERT. 


- fAsout three musket shots’ distance from the hacienda, in a thicket of nopals, 
“mastic trees, and mesquites, intermingled with a few mahogany cedars, wild 
cotton-wood trees, and pines, just an hour before sunset, a horseman dis- 
mounted; hobbled his horse, a magnificent mustang, with flashing eyes and 
fine chest; then, after turning an inquiring glance around, probably satisfied 
' with the profound silence and tranquillity pervading at the spot, he made his 
arrangements for camping. 
_ This man was Eagle-head, the Comanche chief, . 
_ After laying his rifle by his side he collected dry wood, and hit a fire; then 
he threw several yards of tasajo on the ashes, with several maize tortillas; and 
all these preparations for a comfortable supper made, he filled his ca:umet 
- crouched near the fire, and began smoking. 
_ Two hours thus passed peacefully, and nothing disturbed the repose the chief 
was enjoying. ; } 
The Indian still remained motionless, contenting himself with turning now 
and then to his horse, which was gaily devouring the climbing peas. 
Suddenly Eagle-head looked up, bent forward, and, without otherwise dis- 
- turbing himself, stretched out his hand to his rifle, while the mustang left off 
- eating, laid back its ears, and neighed noisily. 

_ At the end of a moment the chief’s frowning brows returned to their proper 
_ position, he re-assumed his easy posture, and, lifting his two forefingers to his 
mouth, imitated with rare perfection the harmonious modulations of the 

_ Mexican nightingale. 

_ Only a few minutes passed ere the cry of the night hawk was twice heard in 
_ the direction of the river. Soon after the sound of horses became audible, 
_ mingled with the cracking of branches and the rustling of leaves, and two 

mounted men made their appearance. , 
_ These two horsemen were Don Louis and Belhumeur, They hobbled their 
_ horses by the side of the chief’s, lay down by the fire, and, on the Indian’s 
_ Silent invitation, vigorously attacked the supper prepared for them, They had 
left the Rancho the previous evening. 
__ The Count de Lhorailles had invited them at the pulgueria to join his party, 
but Belhumeur had declined the offer. Not knowing for what purpose the 

Indian chief had appointed to meet him, he did not care to mix up a stranger 
_ in his friend’s affairs. Still, the three men had parted on excellent terms, and 

the count pressed Don Louis and the Canadian to pay him a visit at Guetzalli 

_an offer to which they had replied evasively. 

__ When they had ended their meal Belhumeur filled his pipe, and put out his 

hand to take up a coal. 
*“ Wait,” the chief said sharply. 
7 This was the first word the Indian uttered. Belhumeur looked at him. 

f abe 1” he aes “what is the matter now?” 
es o not know yet,” the chief answered. “I h ici 
Siitling in the Ssiateen ; I have heard a suspicious 
“flum!” the Canadian went on, “that is growing serious, What do you 


, Louis? ” 


x 
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“Tn the desert,” the latter replied slowly, ‘ ‘everything has a. caus e, 
he added, as he Pareed his head, “‘ have you often seen at this hour a fi 
condors soaring in the sky P” oa 

The chief shook his head. Be x 

“ There is something the matter,” he muttered; “the dogs of Apack 8S arc 
hunting.” .. 

‘Tis possible,” Belhumeur said. AG 

‘Before all,” the Frenchman observed, “let us put out the fire ; its. 
slight as it is, might betray us,’ 

His com panions followed his pe and the fire was extinguished ir inas¢ 

“My brother, the pale-face, is prudent, ” the chief said cout 
knows the desert.” 

Don Louis thanked the chief. ) a 

“ And now,’ Belhumeur went on, “ we are almost invisible—no visib t 
ger threatens us; so let us hold a council. The chief had the first s 
peril; it is therefore, his place to tell us what he observed.” 

The Indian wrapped himself up in his fressada; the three men diel 7 ¢ 
so as to be able to speak in a whisper, and the council commenced, — 

‘Since sunrise,” Eagle-head said, “1 have been marching in the des 
was anxious to reach the place of meeting, and proceeded in a straial nt 
All along the road I found evident signs of the passage of a numerous Da. 
the tracks were wide and full, like those made by a party of warriors : 50 la 
that they care not for discovery.” weal, 

“Deuce, deuce!” the Canadian muttered, < 

“At first I did not pay much attention to the trail, but presently Ib . ega 
fee] restless.” Mi 

‘What reason rendered you restless ?” 

‘‘T believe that the expedition is directed against the great cabin of the 
faces at Guetzalli.” ‘id 

‘‘ What makes you suppose so?” Louis asked. ce 

“This. At the hour the alligator leaves the mud of the bank tonph 
again into the Gila, the sound of horses a short distance off compelled me 
I should be discovered, to bury myself in a thicket. When sheltered I] 
out. A band of pale- faces passed within bow-shot of me, in the dire ctic 
Guetzalli.” cf 

‘‘T know who they were,” Belhumeur remarked. ‘1 recognised, in s 
the care he had taken to render himself unrecognisab!e, the man who sé 
guide to the party.” a 

‘Who was it ?” : a 

‘A man my brother knows, !t was the Black Bear, chief of the Writ eC 
tribe.” oe) i 

‘“ Tf you are not mistaken, chief, horrible things will be done ere long, 4, 
Black Bear is the implacable enemy of the whites.” 

‘That was the reason I spoke to my brother. But, after ail whi doe 
concern us?” 2 “= 

The Canadian shook his head. 

‘Yes, what you say is true,” he replied. ‘ We ought, perhaps, to ¢ 
the inhabitants of the hacienda to their fate, and not res Sees in matte 


may cause us great misery.” Toe 
‘Do you intend to act thus?” the Frenchman asked. aoe 
‘‘I do not say so positively,” the Canadian replied; “ but the case 18 é 

cult one. We shall have to deal with numerous enemies.” — ak a 


“Yes, but the men about to be surprised are your fellow-country 
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rue; and it is that which renders the affair so awkward. I do my 
se these unhappy beings scalped.” 

reflect thus ?” 

we! in order to weigh the for and against, There is nothing I dete: 
us rushing headlong into an enterprise of which I have not calculate« 
nsequences beforehand.” | 
yuis could not refrain from smiling at this singular reasoning. 

¢ my plan,” the Canadian went on, “ The night will not pass withoué 
ng something new. Let us draw near the bank of the river. Iam 
nistaken, or we shall soon obtain there the information we 


ee men lay down on the ground, and began crawling silently in the 

indicated by Belhumeur. 

ght was magnificent, the moon brilliant, and the atmosphere soa 
s, that objects might have been distinguished for a great distance on 
plain. The three adventurers did not leave their covert, but hid 
s in an almost inextricable thicket. 

eral hours the three men remained motionless and watchful, eye and 
ed, with the finger on the trigger of the rifle, through fear of a sur- 
t nothing had yet happened to corroborate the suspicions of Eagle- 
che previsions of Belhumeur. Suddenly Louis felt the chief’s arm 
ntly on his shouider, as Le pointed to the river. The Frenchman rose 
2es and looked. | 

jost imperceptible movement agitated the surface of the river, as if an 
were floating along. 

oh!” Belhumeur muttered; “I fancy that is what we are ex. 
‘ 


mass soon appeared, floating rather than swimming on the water, 
jessly advancing toward the spot where the hunters were in ambush, 
‘i of a few moments this body, whatever it might be, stopped, and the 
prairie dog was heard several times repeated. 
+ the howl of the coyote broke forth forcibly so near the three men, 
yite of themselves, they shuddered, and a man hanging by the hands 
jown from an oak tree, scarcely three yards from the spot where they 


’ 
| 












mn wore the Mexican costume. 
|, chief,” he said in a low veice, though not venturing down to the 
hat we are alone.” 


im thus addressed emerged from the water, and clambered up the 


other speaks too loudly,” he said. “In the desert a man is never 


wat you say has noc common sense. Who on earth would play the 
lian shook his head. Now that he was standing only a few paces 
| adventurers, Belhumeur perceived that Eagle-head was not mise« 
i} that the man was really the Black Bear. The two men stood 
nt silently gazing at each other. ‘Ihe Mexican was the first to 


ave manceuvred well,” he said in an insinuating voice. 


ou managed it, but you have succeeded in entering the fort,” 
the Indian replied, 


have only our final arrangements to make, Here is what | pro- 
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“In the desert,” the latter replied slowly, “ everything has a cause. 
he added, as he raised his head, “‘ have you often seen at this hour a fi3 
condors soaring in the sky ? ” 

The chief shook his head, 

“ There is something the matter,” he muttered; “the dogs of Apac 
hunting,” 

‘Tis possible,” Belhumeur said. 3 

“ Before all,” the Frenchman observed, “let us put out the fire ; its 
slight as it is, might betray us,” 

His companions followed his advice, and the fire was extinguished ina s 

*“My brother, the pale-face, is prudent,” the chief said courteously, 
knows the desert.” 

Don Louis thanked the chief, 

‘And now,’ Belhumeur went on, ‘we are almost invisible—no visible» 
ger threatens us; so let us hold a council. The chief had the first sc 
peril: it is therefore, his place to tell us what he observed.” 

‘The Indian wrapped himself up in his fressada; the three men drew cl 
So as to be able to speak in a whisper, and the council commenced, 

‘‘ Since sunrise,” Eagle-head said, ‘I have been marching in the deser 
was anxious to reach the place of meeting, and proceeded in a straight 
All along the road I found evident signs of the passage of a numerous ba 
the tracks were wide and full, like those made by a party of warriors so I 
that they care not for discovery.” 

“* Deuce, deuce! ” the Canadian muttered, 

“ At first I did not pay much attention to the trail, but presently I bega 
fee] restless,” 

‘What reason rendered you restless ?” 

‘I believe that the expedition is directed against the great cabin of the 
faces at Guetzalli.” 

‘“What makes you suppose so?” Louis asked. 

‘This, At the hour the alligator leaves the mud of the bank to plu 
again into the Gila, the sound of horses a short distance off compelled me, 

I should be discovered, to bury myself in a thicket. When sheltered I loo 
out. A band of pale-faces passed within bow-shot of me, in the directios 
Guetzalli.” ; ; 

‘| know who they were,” Belhumeur remarked. ‘| recognised, in spite 
the care he had taken to render himself unrecognisabie, the man who servec 
guide to the pariyes 

% was It: 

‘s nie my brother knows, !t was the Black Bear, chief of the White C: 
ee you are not mistaken, chief, horrible things will be done ere long. F 
Black Bear is the implacable enemy of the whites.” 

“That was the reason I spoke to my brother. But, after all, what does 
concern us a, Bs kB . 

anadian shook his head. 

ine what you say is true,” he replied, ‘‘ We ought, perhaps, to aband 

the inhabitants of the hacienda to their fate, and not interfere in matters wh 
cause us great misery.” 
tk ae you yee to ecaante ?” the Frenchman asked, | ae 

‘‘ ] do not say so positively,” the Canadian replied ; but the case is a di 
cult one. We shall have to deal with numerous enemies, | a 

“Yes, but the men about to be surprised are your fellow-countrymen, 
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J is true; and it is that which renders the affair so awkward. I do mt 
to see these unhappy beings scalped.” 

‘Why reflect thus ?” 

By Jove! in order to weigh the for and against. There is nothing I detes 
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he consequences beforehand.” 
‘Don Louis could not refrain from smiling at this singular reasoning. 

‘I have my plan,” the Canadian went on, “ The night will not pass withoué 
earning something new. Let us draw near the bank of the river. Lam 
reatly mistaken, or we shall soon obtain there the information we 
ae . re.” 
The three men lay down on the ground, and began crawling silently in the 
irection indicated by Belhumeur. 
The night was magnificent, the moon brilliant, and the atmosphere sa 
aphanous, that objects might have been distinguished for a great distance on 
open plain. The three adventurers did not leave their covert, but hid 
smselves in an almost inextricable thicket. | | 
tor several hours the three men remained motionless and watchful, eye and 
strained, with the finger on the trigger of the rifle, through fear of a sur- 
rise; but nothing had yet happened to corrobcrate the suspicions of Eagle- 
ead, or the previsions of Belhumeur. Suddenly Louis felt the chief’s arm 
esting gently on his shouider, as le pointed to the river. The Frenchman rose 
2 his knees and looked. 
An almost imperceptible movement agitated the surface of the river, as if an 
ligate r were floating along. 

“Oh, oh!” Belhumeur muttered; “I fancy that is what we are ex- 
Maric ug , 
. black mass soon appeared, floating rather than swimming on the water, 
noiselessly advancing toward the spot where the hunters were in ambush, 
the end of a few moments this body, whatever it might be, stopped, and the 
of the prairie dog was heard several times repeated. 
\t once the howl of the coyote broke forth forcibly so near the three men, 
in spite of themselves, they shuddered, and a man hanging by the hands 
»ped down from an oak tree, scarcely three yards from the spot where they 
i 
his man wore the Mexican costume. 
“Come, chief,” he said in a low voice, though not venturing down to the 
iver, “come, we are alone.” 
fhe man thus addressed emerged from the water, and clambered up the 
“My brother speaks too loudly,” he said. ‘In the desert a man is never 


- 


Bah! what you say has noc common sense. Who on earth would play the 


33 
e Indian shook his head. Now that he was standing only a few paces 
the adventurers, Belhumeur perceived that Eagle-head was not mise 


and that the man was really the Black Bear. The two men stood 
moment silently gazing at each other. ‘She Mexican was the first to 


ou have manceuvred well,” he said in an insinuating voice. I know 
bw you managed it, but you have succeeded in entering the fort,” 

€s," the Indian replied, 

ow we have only our final arrangements to make, Here is what I pro- 


¢ much as rushing headlong into an enterprise of which I have not calculates 
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mised you. I ought not to pay you till afterwards, 

slightest cloud to rise between us.” 
The Indian silently rejected the purse the other held out to him. ia 
“The Black Bear has reflected,” he said coldly. ee, ce 
“On what, may I ask P” Mh 


“A warrior is not a woman to waste his words. What my brother offered 





the Black Bear, the Apache chief refuses.” — Bag 
The Mexican repressed with difficulty a sign of disappointment, ee 
“ Then,” he said, “you have not warned your warriors?” a Pa 


a. 


“The Black Bear has warned his warriors. He will attack the . 
/ ; 


BD oe 


bi 


faces.” Ss 
“What did you say this moment? I confess that I do not comprehend you 


chief.” a 
) ‘“‘ Because the pale-face will not comprehend, The Black Bear will attack 
the hacienda, but on his own account.” - 
“That was agreed between us, I fancy.” ; ; -¥ 
“Yes; but the Black Bear has seen the singing-bird,” <. 
“Scoundrel!” the Mexican shouted in his wrath; “ you would betray me in 
that way?” = 
“How have I betrayed the pale-face ?” the Indian replied, still per. 
fectly calm. “He offered me a bargain; I refused it. I see nothing dis 


+o 


- 


honest in that.” . 
The Mexican bit his lip with rage. om 
““T will revenge myself,” he said, stamping his foot. a 
“The Black Bear is a powerful chief; he laughs at the croaking o' 


ravens.” 4 
With a movement swift as thought, the Mexican rushed on the Indian, sé 


him by the throat, and, drawing his dagger, raised it to strike him. Bu 
Apache carefully watched the actions of his opponent: by a movement n¢ 
swift he freed himself from his grasp, and with one bound was ot 
reach. | 
“The pale-face has dared to touch a chief,” he said in a hoarse voice; 


shall die.” / 
The Mexican shrugged his shoulders, and seized the pistols in his girdl 
It is impossible to say how this scene would have ended, had not a nev 
dent happened to change its features completely. From the same tre 
which the Mexican had been hidden a few moments previously, anothet 
vidual suddenly fell, rushed on the chief, and hurled him to the ground 
he could make a gesture to defend himself. a 
“By Jove!” Belhumeur muttered with a stifled laugh, “‘ there must 
legion of devils in that tree.” ra 
The Mexican and the man who had come so luckily to his help had se 


tied the Indian with a reata. . ; 
‘Now you are in my power, chief,” the Mexican said, ‘‘ and you W 

obliged to consent to my terms.” ae 
The Apache grinned, and uttered a shrill whistle. ae 


At this signal fifty Indian warriors appeared, as if they had sprung fror 
ground, and that so suddenly, that the two white men were surrounded, 
“Deuce!” Belhumeur said in an aside, ‘that complicates matters. 
will they get out of that ?” ae 
‘‘ And we?” Louis whispered in his ear, raat 
The Canadian replied by that shrug of the shoulders which 
languages, “ We must trust in heaven.” pa 
ae 
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“ucharés!” the Mexican said to his companion, “hold that scoundrel 

and at the least suspicious movement kill him like a dog.” 

$e easy,” Don Martial,” the lepero answered, pulling from his vaquera 

a knife. . e 

Vhat decision does the Black Bear come to ?” the Tigrero went on. 

“he life of a chief belongs to thee, dog of the pale-faces: take it if thou 

t!” the Apache replied with a smile of contempt. 

will not kill-you: not because | am afraid, for I know not such a feeling,” 

fexican said, ‘‘ but because I disdain to shed the blood of an enemy who is 

celess.” 

all, me, I say, if thou canst, but insult me not. Hasten! for my 

ors may lose patience, sacrifice thee to their wrath, and thou mightest die 

=nged.” 

6a are jesting ; you know perfectly well that your warriors will not move 

ch so long as I hold you thus. I propose to offer you peace.” 

‘eace!” the chief said. “On what conditions?” 

‘wo only. Cucharés, unfasten the reata, but watch him closely. 

e lepero obeyed. 

hanks,” the chief said as he rose to his knees, “Speak; I am listening— 

urS are Open.” 

irst, my comrade and myself will be free to retire whither we please.” 

ood, and next ?” | 

‘ext, you will pledge yourself to remain with your warriors, and not return 

hacienda. 

isten to me in your turn, then, pale-face. I accept your conditions, but J 

tell you mine.” 

peak.” 

will not re-enter the hacienda save with the eagle feather in my war-tuft 

- head of my warriors, and that before the sun has thrice set behind the 

s of the mouutains of the day.” 

ou are boasting, Apache; it is impossible for you to enter the hacienda 

»y treachery.” 

ey see,” he added, ‘‘the singing-bird will go into the hut of an 

e chief.” 

> Mexican shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

ry to take the hacienda and carry off the maiden,” he said. 

will try. Your hand.” 

ere it is.” 

+ chief turned to his warrriors., 

sa !” he said in a loud voice, “this pale-face is the friend of the 

: warriors bowed respectfully, and fell back to the right and left, to leave 
ge for the two white men. 


arewell!” the Black Bear said, saluting his enemy. “I 
I shall be on your trail.” dl ‘ oe gous 
























on yours.” 

20d ; we are, then, certain of meeting,” the Black Bear said. 

he retired with a slow and firm step, followed by his warriors, 

! re Hr Martial,” the lepero said, ‘you were wrang to let thab 
Tigrero shrugged his shoulders, 


u are mistaken, dog of Apache,” Don Martial replied disdainfully ; “I _ 
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mised you. I ought not to pay you till afterwards, but I do not wish i 
slightest cloud to rise between us.” 

The Indian silently rejected the purse the other held out to him. 

‘The Black Bear has reflected,” he said coldly, 

“On what, may I ask?” 

- “4 warrior is not a woman to waste his words. What my brother offer 
the Black Bear, the Apache chief refuses.” 

The Mexican repressed with difficulty a sign of disappointment, 

“ Then,” he said, ‘ ‘you have not warned your warriors?” 7 
: “The Black Bear’ has warned his warriors. He will attack the pal 
aces?: 

As eee did you say this moment ?_ I confess that I do not comprehend ya 
chief.” 

‘“‘ Because the pale-face will not comprehend. The Black Bear will atta 
the hacienda, but on his own account.” 

“That was agreed between us, I fancy.” 

es = but the Black Bear has seen the singing- bird. - | 

“Scoundrel!” the Mexican shouted in his wrath; “you would betray me i 
that way?” 

“How have I betrayed the pale-face?” the Indian replied, still per 
fectly calm. ‘He offered me a bargain; I refused it. I see nothing dis 
honest in that.” 

The Mexican bit his lip with rage. 

‘‘T will revenge myself,” he said, stamping his foot. 

‘‘The Black Bear is a powerful chief; he laughs at the croaking of th 
ravens.” 

With a movement swift as thought, the Mexican rushed on the Indian, seize 
him by the throat, and, drawing his dagger, raised it to strike him. But th 
Apache carefully watched the actions of his opponent: by a movement no les 
swift he freed himself from his grasp, and with one bound was out ¢ 
reach, 

“The pale-face has dared to touch a chief,” he said in a hoarse voice; “he 
shail die.” 

The Mexican shrugged his shoulders, and seized the pistols in his girdle. 

It is impossible to say how this scene would have ended, had not a new inci 
dent happened to change its features completely. From the same tree i: 
which the Mexican had been hidden a few moments previously, another indi 
vidual suddenly fell, rushed on the chief, and hurled him to the ground befor 
he could make a gesture to defend himself, 

“By Jove!” Belhumeur muttered with a stifled laugh, “there must be | 
legion of devils in that tree.” 

The Mexican and the man who had come so luckily to his help had securel: 
tied the Indian with a reata. 

‘‘ Now you are in my power, chief,” the Mexican said, “ and you will be 
obliged to consent to my terms.’ 

The Apache grinned, and uttered a shrill whistle. 

At this signal fifty Indian warriors appeared, as if they had sprung from the 
ground, and that so suddenly, that the two white men were surrounded, 

“ Deuce!” Belhumeur said in an aside, ‘‘that complicates matters. Hoy 
will they get out of that P” 

‘And we?” Louis whispered in his ear, 

The Canadian replied by that shrug of the shoulders which signifies in al 
languages, ‘‘ We must trust in heaven.” 
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* Cucharés ! ” the Mexican said to his companion, sf hold that scoundrel 

3 2 st, and at the least suspicious movement kill him like a dog. 
Be easy,” Don Martial, ” the lepero answered, pulling ote his vaquera 

oot a knife. 
«“ What decision does the Black Bear come to ?” the Tigrero went on. 
“The life of a chief belongs to thee, dog of the pale- faces: take it if thou 
arest!” the Apache replied with a smile of contempt. 

will not kill.you: not because | am afraid, for | know not such a feeling,” 
> Mexican said, ‘‘ but because I disdain to shed the blood of an enemy who is 
efenceless.” 
«Kill, me, I say, if thou canst, but insult me not, Hasten! for my 
warriors may lose patience, sacrifice thee to their wrath, and thou mightest die 
ceed. = 
“You are jesting; you know perfectly well that your warriors will not move 
2 inch so long as | hold you thus. I propose to offer you peace.” 
“ Peace!” the chief said. ‘‘On what conditions ? ” 
“Two only. Cucharés, unfasten the reata, but watch him closely. 
, he lepero obeyed. 
eethanks,” the chiet said as he rose to his knees, ‘‘ Speak; I am listening— 
hy ears are open.” 
: First, my comrade and myself will be {ree to retire whither we please.” 

“ Good, and next ?” 

“ Next, you will pledge yourself to remain with your warriors, and not return 

the hacienda. 3 

Ee isten to me in your turn, then, pale-face. I accept yourconditions, but] 

qust tell you mine.” 

Speak.” 

“] will not re-enter the hacienda save with the eagle feather in my war-tuft, 

ee head of my warriors, and that before the sun has thrice set behind the 

y peaks of the mountains of the day.” 

You are boasting, Apache; it is impossible for you to enter the hacienda 

ve by treachery.” 

We shall see,” he added, ‘‘ the singing-bird will go into the hut of an 

Apache chief.” 

_ The Mexican shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“Try to take the hacienda and carry off the maiden,” he said. 

‘I will try. _ Your hand,” 

“Here it is.’ 

- The chief Frid to his warrriors. 

| Black Bear !” he said in a loud voice, ‘‘this pale-face is the friend of the 
ear ” 

_ The warriors bowed respectfully, and fell back to the right and left, to leave 

ar assage for the two white men, 

“ Farewell!” the Black Bear said, saluting his enemy. “ In twenty-four 
hours I shall be on your trail.” 7 
You are mistaken, dog of Apache,” Don Martial replied disdainfully; “I 
hail be on yours.” : 
“Good ; we are, then, certain of meeting,” the Black Bear said. 

And he Tetired with a slow and firm step, followed by his warriors, 

“On my faith, Don Martial,” the lepero said, “ you were wrang to let thag 
ndian dog escape.” 

ne Tigrero shrugged his shoulders, 
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re 
“Were we not obliged to get out of the wasp’s nest into which we | 
thrust our heads? ” he said. “ Let us go and find our horses.” - ea 


. . . bg o¢ : 
“ One moment, if you will grant it me,” Belhumeur said, leaving his hiding- 


a 2 al 


lace. a>) te 
“ What’s this?” Cucharés said, pulling out his knife again, while Don 
Martial coolly cocked his pistols. | gee © 


“This! caballero,” Belhumeur said quietly, “T fancy you can see plainly 
: we Se 


enough.” | 
“7% see three men.” 


+m 
ay: | 


aan 


al 


“Indeed, you are not at all mistaken. Three men who have been witnesses | 
bravely—three men who held themselves ready o- 


of the scene you ended so : 
. . ae Hh . 
come to your aid, and who now offer to make common cause with you, to 


prevent the plunder of the hacienda by the Apaches. !’oes that suit youRt.. 
“That depends,” the Tigrero said. “J must know first what interest urges © 
ou to act in this manner.” 1 
“That of being agreeable to you in the first place,” Belhumeur repliec 
“ he desi he scal f th or wretches | 
politely, ‘‘and next, the desire to save the scalps of the poor wretches — 


tog a, 


“¥ ayer) : 


- 
* 


menaced,” 
‘In that case I heartily accept your offer.” 2 ik | 
“Be good enough, then, to follow us to our camping-ground, that we may — 
discuss the plan ot the campaign.” ——_ 
‘So soon as Cucharés noticed that the men who presented the iselves so 
strangely were really friends, he returned his knife to his boot, and went in | 
search of the horses. He arrived at this moment, leading the two horses, and © 


the five men proceeded together to the camping-ground, a flO 
“Take care,” Belhumeur said to Don Martial; ‘you have made yourself an — 
implacable enemy this night. If you do not make haste to kill him, one day or 
another the Black Bear will kill you.” nae , 
“ T know it; so | shall take my precautions, you may be sure.” 9 
“ That is your concern. Perhaps it would have been better to eehe 1 of | 
him.” oC My 
“ How could | imagine I had friends so near me?” E 


“ Well, it is no use crying over spilt milk.” iz 
“Do you believe that he will keep his conditions P” da 
“You do not know the Black Bear; he is a man of noble sentiments; his 
words were always frank.” iy 
“They were.” | 
‘Be certain, then, that he will keep his promise.” se. 
The conversation was interrupted. Don Martial had suddenly be ome pen. 
sive. The Apache's menaces gave him a good deal to think about. 
eee was reached, and Eagle-head immediately set to work rekindiin, 
Le, Ais 
‘‘ What. are you about ?” Belhumeur observed to him, “ You will reve 
presence.” : 
“No,” the Indian said, shaking his head. ‘ The Black Bear has retire 
his warriors,” 
The fire soon crackled again, The five men crouched round it joyit 
their pipes, and began smoking. a. 
ies us now see how best to foil the plans of these demons,” the Me 
said. : ~va 
“It is very simple,” Louis interposed. ‘One of us will proceed d= 
to the hacienda, to warn the owner of what has passed this night.” 
“Yes, | believe those are the best means, and we will employ nem.” 
o > s . 


ro 
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> men are as nothing against five hundred,” Eagle-head observed; we 
arn the pale-faces.” 4 
at is assuredly the plan we must follow,” the Tigrero remarked; “but 
f us will consent to go to the hacienda?” é 
ney there is some love story hidden under all this,” the Canadian 
d slyly. 
at eed of further discussion ?” Louis interrupted. ‘ With to-morrow’s 
will go to the hacienda.” ; 
st is agreed on, then, and all is settled,” Belhumeur said. 
sn, SO soon as our horses have rested, my comrade and myself will 
90 Guaymas,” said Don Martial, : fon 
you will not, if you please,” the Frenchman objected, ‘‘I fancy it is 
that you should know the result of the mission | undertake, for it con- 
ou even more than us. I suspect——” 
Mexican repressed a lively movement of annoyance, 
u are right,” he replied ; ‘I did not think of that.” 
hunters interchanged a few more remarks, then wrapped themselves in 
lankets, lay down on the ground, and speedily fell asleep. The pro- 
t silence fell on the clearing, which was but dimly lighted by the reddish 
the expiring fire. The adventurers had been asleep for about two 
when the branches of a shrub were gently parted, and a man made his 
ance. 
topped for a moment, seemed to be listening, then crawled without the 
st sound toward the spot where the Tigrero was reposing. It would — 
een easy to recognise the Black Bear by the light of the fire. The 
: chief plucked his scalping-knife from his girdle, and laid it gently on 
‘rero’s chest; then casting a parting glance around, to convince himself. 
2 five men still slept, he retired with the same precautions, and soon dise 
in the scrub, which closed upon him, 
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CHAPTER X, 


a 

BEFORE THE ATTACK. aa 

; ; la 

first cry of the maukawis—that is to say at sunrise—the adventurers Be 


¢ first movement Don Martial made, a knife fell on the ground, Tae — 

n picked it up, and uttered a cry of amazement and almost of terror as 

ed it to his companions. It was a scalping-knife, | 
is the meaning of this?” he asked. 

head seized it, and examined it carefully. 
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‘“Were we not obliged to get out of the wasp’s nest into which we 


thrust our heads? ” he said. ‘‘ Let us go and find our horses.” 
“One moment, if you will grant it me,’ Belhumeur said, leaving his hid 
place. 


‘““What’s this?” Cucharés said, pulling out his knife again, while | 
Martial coolly cocked his pistols, 

‘This! caballero,” Belhumeur said quietly, ‘I fancy you can see plaw 
enough.” 

“7 see three men.” | 

‘‘Indeed, you are not at all mistaken, Three men who have been witne: 
of the scene you ended so bravely—three men who held themselves ready 
come to your aid, and who now offer to make common cause with you 
prevent the plunder of the hacienda by the Apaches. 1’oes that suit you ?” 

‘That depends,” the Tigrero said. ‘‘I must know first what interest ur: 
you to act in this manner.” | 

“That of being agreeable to you in the first place,” Belhumeur repl 
politely, ‘‘and next, the desire to save the scalps of the poor wrete}h 
menaced,” 

‘In that case I heartily accept your offer.” 

“‘ Be good enough, then, to follow us to our camping-ground, that + we ni 
discuss the plan of the campaign,” 

So soon as Cucharés noticed that the men who presented themselves 
ss strangely were really friends, he returned his knife to his boot, and went 

search of the horses. He arrived at this moment, leading the two horses, a 
the five men proceeded together to the camping- -ground, 

\ ‘Take care,” Belhumeur said to Don Martial; *‘ you have made oat 
implacable enemy this night. If you do not make haste to kill him, one day 
another the Black Bear will kill you.” 

‘““ 1 know it; so | shall take my precautions, you may be sure.” 

‘‘ That is your concern. Perhaps it would have been better to get rid 

him.” 

‘“* How could | imagine I had friends so near me?” 

“ Well, it is no use crying over spilt milk.” | 

“Do you believe that he will keep his conditions P” 

“You do not know the Black Bear; he is a man of noble sentiments; h 

words were always frank.” 

‘They were.” 

‘“‘ Be certain, then, that he will keep his promise.” 
| The conversation was interrupted. Don Martial had suddenly become per 
ay sive. The Apache's menaces gave him a good deal to think about. TI 
sr camp was reached, and Eagle-head immediately set to work rekindling tl 
of fire.” 
; i What are you about ? ” Belhumeur observed to him. ‘ You will reveal on 

presence.” 
‘!-No,” the Indian said, shaking his head. ‘‘ The Black Bear has retired wit 

; his warriors,’ 

The fire soon crackled again. The five men crouched round it joyfully, | 
their pipes, and began smoking. 

‘‘ Let us now see how best to foil the plans of these demons,” the Mexica 
said. 

‘ ‘“‘Itis very simple,” Louis interposed. ‘One of us will proceed to-morroy 

. to the hacienda, to warn the owner of what has passed this night,” 

“ * Yes, | believe those are the best means, and we will employ them,” 
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‘Five men are as nothing against five hundred,” Eagle-head observed; we : 
must warn the pale-faces.” __ : : oh 
“That is assuredly the plan we must follow,” the Tigrero remarked; but: = 
which of us will consent to go to the hacienda?” ee 


“I fancy there is some love story hidden under all this,” the Canadian 
observed slyly. . 
_ **What need of further discussion ?” Louis interrupted. ‘‘ With to-morrows 


ENS. 


, J 


_ The hunters interchanged a few more remarks, then wrapped themselves in 
their blankets, lay down on the ground, and speedily fell asleep. The pro- 
foundest silence fell on the clearing, which was but dimly lighted by the reddish a 


dawn | will go to the hacienda.” os 
_ “That is agreed on, then, and all is settled,” Belhumeur said. Ls 
“Then, so soon as our horses have rested, my comrade and myself will = 
return to Guaymas,” said Don Martial. iz 
~ “Wo, you will not, if you please,” the Frenchman objected, ‘‘I fancy it is Re 
‘proper that you should know the result of the mission I undertake, for it con- Re 
cerns you even more than us. I suspect——” re 
_ The Mexican repressed a lively movement of annoyance. Re 
“You are right,” he replied ; ‘1 did not think of that.” a 
ray 


Sg 


rays of the expiring fire. The adventurers had been asleep for about two a 
_ hours, when the branches of a shrub were gently parted, and a man made his es 
_ @ppearance. * 
_ He stopped for a moment, seemed to be listening, then crawled without the ae 
slightest sound toward the spot where the Tigrero was reposing. It would = 
have been easy to recognise the Black Bear by the light of the fire. The 3 
_ Apache chief plucked his scalping-knife from his girdle, and laid it gently on oF 
_ the Tigrero’s chest; then casting a parting glance around, to convince himself 

that the five men still slept, he retired with the same precautions, and soon dise 
@ppeared in the scrub, which closed upon him, «oe 
3 
x 
= 
CHAPTER X. me 
Se 
; BEFORE THE ATTACK. @ 
Ar the first cry of the maukawis—that is to say at sunrise—the adventurers pO 
awoke, | : 
_ At the first movement Don Martial made, a knife fell onthe ground. Tae 
exican picked it up, and uttered a cry of amazement and almost of terror as 5. 
: showed it to his companions. It was a scalping-knife, at oo 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he asked. : 
Eagle-head seized it, and examined it carefully. 
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“Wah!” he said, “the Black Bear has been here.” 
The hunters could not refrain from a movement of alarm, 

“Tt is impossible,” Belhumeur observed. 

The Indian shook his head. 

*« This,” he continued, ‘‘is the Apache chief's scalping-knife; see the totem 
of the tribe ? ” 

“Tis true.” 

“The Black Bear is a renowned chief. His heart is large enough to contain 

a world, Obliged to fiulfil the engayements he has made, he wished to prove 
to his enemy that he was master of his life. That is the meaning of this knife 
placed on the chest of the Yori.” 

The adventurers were confounded by so much boldness. The Canadian was 
the first to recover his coolness, 

“ Canario !” he said, ‘‘ this Apache dog did right to warn us.” 

“Hum!” Cucharés said, passing his hands through his thick and matted hair, 
‘‘T have not the least desire to be scalped.” 

‘“ Bah!” Belhumeur said, ‘‘ people recover.” 

‘“That is possible ; but I don’t care to make the attempt.” 

“And now that day has quite broken,” Louis observed. ‘‘I fancy the time has 
arrived for me to go to the hacienda,” 

‘We have not a moment to lose, if we wish to foil the enemy’s plans,” Don 

Martial said. 

‘The more so as we have to take certain measures which it would be as well 
to determine as soon as possible,” Belhumeur remarked, 

“Let us arrange a meeting-place,” Louis went on. ‘“ You cannot wait for me 
here.” | 

“Well,” Belhumeur replied thoughtfully, “but I do not know the country 
where we now are.” 

‘“T know one,” Eagle-head said. ‘‘I will lead you to it; our pale brother will 
join us again there.” , 

‘Very good, but I must know the spot.” 

“‘ My brother need not trouble himself about that. When he leaves the great 
cabin | shall be near him.” : 

‘Very good—all right. Good-bye.” : 

Louis saddled his horse, and started at a gallop in the direction of the 
hacienda. 

The Count de Lhorailles was walking about anxiously in the hall of the main 
body of the building. In spite of himself his meeting with the Mexican occu 
pied his mind. 

Another circumstance also redoubled his alarms, At daybreak Diégo Leon, 
one of his lieutenants, announced to him that the Indian guide brought home 
with them the previous day had disappeared during the night. The posi- 
tion was becoming serious. The guide was evidently an Indian Spy, 
ordered to inquire into the strength of the hacienda, and the means of sur- 
prising it, 

The count had been reflecting for a long time, forgetting his guests, when 
his ola lieutenant appeared to him, Lae 

“ What do you want, Martin?” he asked, 

“ Excuse me for disturbing you, captain, Diégo Léon has just sent to tell me 
that a horseman wishes to see you On a serious matter.” . 

‘What sort of man is he? ” in 

“A white man, well dressed, and mounted on an excellent horse.” oe 

Hem! did he say nothing further ? ” eg 
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lon me. he added this: ‘ You will say that I am one of the men the 

et at San Jose.’” 

him come in,” the count said; “’tis a friend.” 

eutenant withdrew. 

st can this man want of me?” muttered the count. ‘ When I asked 

dand himself to accompany me here they both refused. What can 

used such a sudden change? Bah! what is the use of addling one’s 
I shall soon know.” 

st immediately Don Louis appeared, led by the lieutenant. 

at happy accident,” the count said graciously, “ procures me the honour 

visit ?” 

_ouis politely returned the salutation, and replied— 

no happy accident that brings me. God grant that I may not be the 

er of misfortune.” 

at do you mean, senor?” the count asked. “I do not understand you.” 

1 will soon do so. But speak French, if you have no objection; we 

\derstand each other more easily,” he said. ; 

at!” the count exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘ you speak French ? ” 

.” Louis said, “for I have the honour of being your fellow-countryman, 

juitted our country for more than ten years,” \ 

expression of the count’s face completely changed on hearing these 


|” he exclaimed with effusion, “ permit me to press your hand, sir. 
enchmen who meet in this distant land are brothers; let us talk about 


"3 


3, sir!” Louis replied, with suppressed emotion, ‘I shall be happy to 
or a few minutes what surrounds us, but unfortunately the moment is a 
te? ; great dangers threaten you, lost time might produce a fearful 
phe. 7 

at have you so terrible to announce to me?” 

[not tell you that I was a messenger of evil tidings ?” 

matter. When told by you they will be welcome.” 


pe to beable to help you in warding off the danger that now hangs over 



















ks for your fraternal conduct. Now speak. I am listening to you.” 
uis, without revealing to the count his meetiny with the Tigrero, told 
v he had overheard a conversation between his late guide and several 


ed. 

now, sir,” he added, ‘‘it is for you to judge of the gravity of this news 
arrangements you will have to make.” 
ank you, sir. When my lieutenant told me of the disappearance of the 
immediately saw that I had to do with a spy. As you say, there is not 
nt to lose, and I will at once think over the necessary arranvements. ” 
lked to a table and struck a bell sharply. 
ees” he saidto a peon who entered, Ina few minutes the 
‘rived. | 
enant,” the count said to him, “ take twenty men with you, and scour 
itry for three leagues round. The Indians are concealed near here,” 
iid soldier bowed in reply, and prepared to obey. - 
+ moment,” Louis exclaimed, signing him to stop, 

~ ; 
? Martin Leroux said, turning round in amazement, “ you are talking 
now. 
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‘‘ Wah!” he said, “‘ the Black Bear has been here.” 

The hunters could not refrain from a movement of alarm. 

‘It is impossible,” Belhumeur observed. 

The Indian shook his head. 

*“ This,” he continued, “is the Apache chief's scalping-knife; see the # 
of the tribe? ” 

‘t-Pis-trug 2 

“The Black Bear is a renowned chief. His heart is large enough to cor 
a world, Obliged to fiulfil the engagements he has made, he wished to Pp: 
to his enemy that he was master of his life. That is the meaning of this 
placed on the chest of the Yorz.” 


The adventurers were confounded by so much boldness. The Canadian ° 
the first to recover his coolness, 

“Canario!” he said, ‘‘ this Apache dog did right to warn us.” 

“Hum!” Cucharés said, passing his hands through his thick and matted h 
*“‘T have not the least desire to be scalped.” 

“Bah!” Belhumeur said, ‘“‘ people recover.” 

‘‘ That is possible ; but I don’t care to make the attempt.” 

‘And now that day has quite broken,” Louis observed. “I fancv the time 
arrived for me to go to the hacienda,” : 


__ “ We have not a moment to lose, if we wish to foil the enemy’s plans,” [ 
Martial said. 
‘The more so as we have to take certain measures which it would be as y 
to determine as soon as possible,” Belhumeur remarked. 
“ Let us arrange a meeting-place,” Louis went on. ‘‘ You cannot wait for 
here.” | 


“Well,” Beihumeur replied thoughtfully, “but I do not know the cour 
where we now are.” 


‘T know one,” Eagle-head said, ‘‘I will lead you to it; our pale brother ' 
join us again there.” 

‘“ Very good, but I must know the spot.” 

“My brother need not trouble himself about that. 
cabin | shall be near him.” 

‘Very good—all right. Good-bye.” 7 

Louis saddled his horse, and started at a gallop in the direction of 
hacienda. 

The Count de Lhorailles was walking about anxiously in the hall of the m 
body of the building. In spite of himself his meeting with the Mexican oc 
pied his mind. 

Another circumstance also redoubled his alarms. At daybreak Diégo Lé 
one of his lieutenants, announced to him that the Indian guide brought ho 
with them the previous day had disappeared during the night. The pc 
tion was becoming serious. The guide was evidently an Indian  s 
ordered to inquire into the strength of the hacienda, and the means of s 
prising it. 

The count had been reflecting for a lon 
his ola lieutenant appeared to him, 

“What do you want, Martin?” he asked, 

“ Excuse me for disturbing you, captain, Diégo Léon has just sent to tell. 
that a horseman wishes to see you on a serious matter.” | 

*‘ What sort of man is he? ” ‘ 

“A white man, well dressed, and mounted on an excellent horse.” 

“Hem! did he say nothing further ?” 
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« Pardon me. he added this: ‘ You will say that I am one of the men the 


‘* ‘ 
- 
- count met at San José.’” 

_ Let him come in,” the count said; “’tis a friend.” 


The lieutenant withdrew. 
® What can this man want of me?” muttered the count. ‘ When I asked 


his friend and himself to accompany me here they both refused. What can 


have caused such a sudden change? Bah! what is the use of addling one’s 


brains? I shall soon know.” 

Almost immediately Don Louis appeared, led by the lieutenant. 

“What happy accident,” the count said graciously, “ procures me the honour 
of this visit ?” 

Don Louis politely returned the salutation, and replied— 


“It is no happy accident that brings me. God grant that I may not be the 


harbinger of misfortune.” 

“What do you mean, senor ?” the count asked. ‘I do not understand you.” 
You will soon do so. But speak French, if you have no objection; we 
_ shall understand each other more easily,” he said. 

“What!” the count exclaimed in surprise, “‘ you speak French?” 

“ Yes,” Louis said, ‘for I have the honour of being your fellow-countryman, 
I have quitted our country for more than ten years.” 

a expression of the count’s face completely changed on hearing these 
words. 


(= 


“Oh!” he exclaimed with effusion, ‘“ permit me to press your hand, sir, 


Two Frenchmen who meet in this distant land are brothers; let us talk about 

_ France.” 
“Alas, sir!” Louis replied, with suppressed emotion, “I shall be happy to 

forget for a few minutes what surrounds us, but unfortunately the moment is a 
grave one; great dangers threaten you, lost time might produce a fearful 
_ catastrophe.” | 

_ “ What have you so terrible to announce to me P”’ 
“ Did Inot tell you that I was a messenger of evil tidings ?” 
“No matter. When told by you they will be welcome.” | 
. Be I hope to beable to help you in warding off the danger that now hangs over 
— you, 
cid “ Thanks for your fraternal conduct. Now speak. I am listening to you.” 
___ Don Louis, without revealing to the count his meeting with the Tigrero told 
“| him how he had overheard a conversation between his late guide and Sern 
_ Apache warriors ambushed in the vicinity of the hacienda, and the plan they 
had formed. 

“ And now, sir,” he added, ‘‘it is for you to judge of the gravity of this news 

_ and the arrangements you will have to make.” 

_ “Ithank you, sir. When my lieutenant told me of the disappearance of the 
guide, | immediately saw that I had to do with a spy. As you say, there is not 
_amoment to lose, and I will at once think over the necessary arranwements i 
_ He walked to a table and struck a bell sharply. : 
__ “ The first lieutenant,” he said to a peon who entered, Ina few minutes the 
latter arrived. 
___ “ Lieutenant,” the count said to him, “ take twenty men with you, and scour 
_ the country for three leagues round. The Indians are concealed near here.” 
The old soldier bowed in reply, and prepared to obey. , 
“One moment,” Louis exclaimed, signing him to stop. 
“Eh?” Martin Leroux. said, turning round in amazement, “ 
_ French now.” 
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‘“As you hear, Louis answered with a smile, ve | 
‘*“'You wished to make a remark,” the count asked. Satie tr | 
“T have lived in America a very long time. My home has been the desert, 
and I know the Indians, whom I have learned to rival in craft. If you allow me! 
I will give you some advice.” | van | 
" By Jove!” the count exclaimed; “ pray speak, my dear countryman, Your. 
advice will be very advantageous to us, I feel assured.” ae 
At this moment Don Sylva entered the room. ae 
f Ah ee the count continued, “come hither, my friend. We have great need | 
or you, Tia ; 
‘What has happened ?” the haciendero asked, as he bowed courteously to. 
all present. rh | 
‘We are threatened with an attack from the Apaches.” 

“Indeed, my friend. What do you propose doing ?” . 

“I do not know yet. I had given Don Martin orders to scour tne neighbour- 
hood ; but this gentlemen appears to be of a different opinion.” in 

‘The caballero is right,” the Mexican answered, bowing to Don Louis, 

“This gentleman came expressly to warn me.” 

“Then we must make the necessary arrangements as quickly as possible. 
What is the caballero’s opinion ? ” 

“ He was about to give it at the moment you came in.” 

““Then pray do not let me disturb your conference.” 

** Caballero!’? Don Louis began, turning to Don Sylva, “what I am about to 
say is addressed principally to the French, who, accustomed to European war- 
fare, are, I am convinced, ignorant of Indian tactics.” : 

“Tis true,” the count observed, 

“‘ Bah!” Leroux said, twirling his long moustaches with great self-sufficiency, — 
~ “we will learn them.” . 

“Take care you do not do so at your own expense,” Don Louis continued. 
“Indian war is entirely one of stratagems and ambushes.” = 

“Oh, oh!” the count muttered, “is that their only way of fighting ? ” 

‘“ The only one,” the haciendero said. 

“ Hum!” Leroux remarked, ‘I fancy it is very like the war in Africa.” 

‘““Not so much as you suppose. The Arabs let themselves be seen, | 
while the Apaches, I repeat to you, only show themselves in the utmost 
extremity.” af) 

‘Then my plan of pushing forward a reconnoissance 4 — 

‘Is impracticable for two reasons: either your horsemen will not discover 
one of them, or they will be attracted into an ambush, where they will perish to 
the last man.” 3 

‘‘ All that this gentleman says is most perfectly true: it is easy to see that he 
has a great experience of Indian warfare.” ae od 

‘That experience cost my happiness. All those I loved were massacred by 
these ferocious enemies,” Don Louis replied sorrowitlly. “ Fear the same fate 
if you do not display the greatest prudence,” eg 

“ We have here several women, children, and your daughter before all, Don ; 
Sy.va, I, therefore, accept this gentleman’s views, and am determined oe 
with the greatest circumspection.” ent ae 

“ T thank you for my daughter and myself.” baw” 

* And now, sir, aS we are already indebted to you for such good advice, com- 
plete your task.” i ae 

“My advice is as follows,” Louis answered seriously, ‘ The Apaches wi ] attack 
you | know, They makea point ot honour of the success of that attack, on 
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yourselves here as well as youcan. You have a considerable garrison 
2d of tried men.” fe 
ave one hundred and seventy resolute Frenchmen, who have all been 
” 

































ind good walls, and well armed, they are more than you want.” i . 

hout counting forty peons, accustomed to pursuing the Indians,” Don 

>marked. 

those men here at this moment?” Louis asked sharply. 

, sir.” 

| that simplifies the question materially. The Indians have now every. 

» fear instead of you.” 

olain. 

; evident that you will be attacked from the river, Perhaps, in order to 

{our forces, the Indians will make a feigned attack from the side of the 

|; but that point is too strongly defended for them to attempt to 
” ; 

guid call your attention to the fact, sir,” the lieutenant said, ‘‘ that at this 

t the rive. is rendered unnavigable by thousands of floating trees.” 

20w not if the river be navigable,’”’? Don Louis replied firmly, “‘ but the 

s will attack you on that side.”’ 

ny case, and not to be taken by surprise, two of the guns will be moved 
isthmus battery, and laid so as to enfilade the river, care being taken to 

em. You will also, Leroux, mount a culverin on the platform of the 

'. Go and have these orders executed at once.” ‘ 

aid soldier went out without any reply, in order to carry out the com- 

f his chief. 

i see, gentlemen,” the count then said, ‘that I hasten to profit by the 


= 


$ you are good enough to give me.” 

s gentleman has foreseen everything,” the haciendero said; “like him 
€ that the house is most exposed on the river front.” 

ast word,” Don Louis continued.” 

“ak, speak, sir.” 

‘ you not say, calballero, that you brought with you forty peons, acs 
2d to Indian warfare?” 

, I said so, and it is perfectly true.” 

y good. I believe it would be a master-stroke, which would insure you 
to place your enemies between two fires.” 

eed it would,” the count exclaimed; “but how to doit? You said, 
foment ago, that it would be imprudent to send out a scoutiag party.” 


id that the grass and woods are at this moment filled with eyes, who will 
ne pass out unnoticed.” 


ie” 


I not also tell youthat this war was one of stratagems and ambushes ? ” 
1 did; but | do not understand, I confess,” 


or caballero,” Don Louis went on, turmng to Don Sylva, “do you ine 
remain here?” 


; for certain private reasons I must remain some time here.” 


vé no intention, be assured, senor, to interfere in your private affairs, 
remain here? ” 
” 


y good. Have you among your peons a devoted man on whom you can 
On yourself 7? ” 


as/ \should think so, I have Blas Vasquez,” 
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‘“As you hear, Louis answered with a smile. 
“You wished to make a remark,” the count asked. 
“ [have lived in America a very long time. My home has been the G 
and | know the Indians, whom I have learned to rival in craft. If you allo 
I will give you some advice.” 
k “ By Jove!” the count exclaimed; “ pray speak, my dear countryman, 
advice will be very advantageous to us, I feel assured.” 

At this moment Don Sylva entered the room. 

“Ah!” the count continued, ‘come hither, my friend. We have great 
of you.” 

“What has happened ?” the haciendero asked, as he bowed courteous: 
all present. | 

“We are threatened with an attack from the Apaches.” 

“ Indeed, my friend. What do you propose doing ?” 

“T do not know yet. I had given Don Martin orders to scour tne neighb 
hood ; but this gentlemen appears to be of a different opinion.” 

“The caballero is right,” the Mexican answered, bowing to Don Louis. 
“This gentleman came ‘expressly to warn me.” 

“ “Then we must make the necessary arrangements as quickly as poss: 
s What is the caballero’s opinion ?” 

~~ * He was about to give it at the moment you came in,” 

= “Then pray do not let me disturb your conference.” 

3 ‘ Caballero!” Don Louis began, turning to Don Sylva, ‘what I am abou 
gs say is addressed principally to the French, who, accustomed to European w 
prs? fare, are, I am convinced, ignorant of Indian tactics.” 

= “Tis true,” the count observed, 

ON “ Bah!” Leroux said, twirling his long moustaches with great self- sufficier 
ae )0hCCO «we will learn them.” 3 

ca “Take care you do not do so at your own expense,” Don Louis continu 
+: “Indian war is entirely one of stratagems and ambushes,” 

“Oh, oh!” the count muttered, ‘“‘is that their only way of fighting P ” 
“The only one,” the haciendero said. 

ys “Hum!” Leroux remarked, ‘I fancy it is very like the war in Africa.” 
| “Not so much as you suppose. The Arabs let themselves be se 
while the Apaches, I repeat to you, only show themselves in the utm 
. extremity.” , 
IAS ‘Then my plan of pushing forward a reconnoissance—— 
fe ‘Is impracticable for two reasons: either your horsemen will not disco 
one of them, or they will be attracted into an ambush, where they will perish 
the last man.’ 

‘“‘ Ail that this gentleman says is most perfectly true: it is easy to see that 
has a great experience of Indian warfare.” 

“That experience cost my happiness. All those I loved were massacred 
these ferocious enemies,” Don Louis replied sorrowfully. “ Fear the same f. 
if you do not display the greatest prudence,” =~ 

‘We have here several women, children, and your daughter before all, D 
Syiva, I, therefore, accept this gentleman’ s views, and am determined to 
with the greatest circumspection.” 

“1 thank you for my daughter and myself.” ' 

** And now, sir, as we are already indebted to you for such good advice, co 
plete your task.” 

‘“‘ My advice is as follows,” Louis answered seriously, “ The Apaches wi | atta 
you | know. They makea point of honour of the success of that attack. Her 
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intrench yourselves here as well as youcan. You have a considerable garrison 
composed of tried men.” lb 
_ “T have one hundred and seventy resolute Frenchmen, who have all been 
soldiers.” | + 
_ “Behind good walls, and well armed, they are more than you want. Pere’ 
“Without counting forty peons, accustomed te pursuing the Indians, Don 
‘Sylva remarked. f 
_ “Are those men here at this moment ?” Louis asked sharply. 
= Yes, sir.” 
“Qh! that simplifies the question materially. The Indians have now every- 
_thing to fear instead of you.’’ 
_ “Explain.” 
Jt is evident that you will be attacked from the river. Perhaps, in order to 
_ divide your forces, the Indians will make a feigned attack from the side of the 
jsthmus; but that point is too strongly defended for them to attempt to 
tes Y ia . “PRE: : 1a.tth hi 
__ “T would call your attention to the fact, sir,” the lieutenant said, that at this 
“moment the rive. is rendered unnavigable by thousands of floating trees: 4iena 
“J know not it the river be navigable,’ Don Louis replied firmly, ‘“‘ but the 
' Apaches will attack you on that side.” : 
_ “In any case, and not to be taken by surprise, two of the guns will be moved 
_ from the isthmus battery, and laid so as to enfilade the river, care being taken to 
mask them. You will also, Leroux, mount a culverin on the platform of the 
_mirador. Goand have these orders executed at once.” 
The old soldier went out without any reply, in order to carry out the com- 
mands of his chief. 
“You see, gentlemen,” the count then said, “that I hasten to profit by the 
counsels you are good enough to give me.” 
“ This gentleman has foreseen everything,” the haciendero said; “like him 
I bc lieve that the house is most exposed on the river front.” 
_ “A last word,’ Don Louis continued.” 
' “Speak, speak, sir.” 
_ * Did you not say, calballero, that you brought with you forty peons, acs 
-customed to Indian warfare?” 
_ “Yes, I said so, and it is perfectly true.” | 
_ “Very good. I believe it would be a master-stroke, which would insure you 
- victory, to place your enemies between two fires.” 
“Indeed it would,” the count exclaimed; ‘‘but how todo it? You said, 
only a moment ago, that it would be imprudent to send out a scouting party.” 
“I said that the grass and woods are at this moment filled with eyes, who will 
let no one pass out unnoticed.” 
“ Well?” 
_ “Did I not also tell youthat this war was one of stratagems and ambushes ? ” 
“You did; but I do not understand, I confess.” 
__ * Senor caballero,” Don Louis went on, turmng to Don Sylva, ‘do you ins 
_ tend to remain here?” 
_ “Yes; for certain private reasons | must remain some time here.” 
_ “| have no intention, be assured, senor, to interfere in your private affairs, 
you remain here? ” 
" “ Yes.” 
“Very good, Have you among your peons a devoted man on whom youcan 
punt as On yourself ? ” 
_“Cascaras! \ should think so, I have Blas Vasquez.” 
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“ Would you be good enough to tell me who this Blasis?” = g 
“He is my capataz, and | can trust to him as to myself in matters 
danger.” eC 
“Excellent. Well,” continued Louis, ‘ your capataz, to whom you will give 
your instructions, will put himself at the head of his peons within an hour a 
ostensibly take the road to Guaymas; but, so soon as he has gone two or three 
leagues to a point we shall settle on, he will halt.” ee 
“Oh! [understand your plan now. The peons hidden by you will attack 
the Indians in the rear so soon as the action has commenced.”  — 
“iP atis it? 
“But the Apaches? Do you believe they will allow a troop of white men t« 
etire without harassing them ? ” ~ io 
; ‘The Indians are too shrewd to oppose them, What good would it do th 
to attack a body of men who have no baggage? No, no, be easy, caballe 
they will not stir: they have too great an interest in remaining invisible.” _ 
‘And what do you intend to do?” a 
“The Indians certainly saw me come in this direction. If I went out with 
them it would betray all. I shall go away alone as I came.” a 
“The plan is so simple and well arranged that it must succeed. Receive ¢ 
thanks, sir, and be kind enough to tell us your name, that we may know the 
man to whom we are indebted for so great a service.” “ 
“Caballeros,” he said, ‘‘ lam the Count Louis Edward Maxime de Préboi: 
Crancé.” es 
‘We are friends, I trust,” De Lhorailles said, holding out his hand to hir 
“What I have done is a proof of it, 1 think, sir,” the other replied with 
bow, but not taking the hand. /) > a 
“I thank you,” the count went on, without appearing to notice Louis’ repug- 
mance. ‘ Do you intend to leave us soon? ” on me 
‘I must. If you will allow me, I will take my leave at once.” Re: = 
“Not before breakfasting, at least.” a | 
‘You will excuse me, but time presses, I have friends who must be alarmed 
by my lengthened absence.” a : 
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‘ As they know you are at my house, that is impossible, sir,” the | ptint saic 
somewhat piqued. oe 
“They do not know that I arrived here without accident.” — oS 
“That is different; then I will not delay you. Once again, I thank you, sir.” 
“I have acted in accordance with my conscience.” = : 
| The three men quitted the hall, and proceeded towards the isthmus battery, 
talking of indifferent matters. About half way they met Don Blas, the capataz. 
Don Sylva made him a sign to join them, and when he was near them explained 
the part he would have to play . * ae 
“Voto a Brios!” the capataz exclaimed, joyously. ‘1 thank a Don 
Sylva for this good news, We shall have a row at last, then, with thosé 
Apache dogs ?” pe 
“T trust entirely to you, Blas.” ee 
é But at what place must I await this caballero ?” ; 
: That is true: we have not fixed the place of meeting.” a 
About three leagues from here, on the Guaymas road, at a place wher 
road makes a bend, there is an isolated hill called, I think, HZ Pan de Asu 
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you can ambush there without any fear of discovery.” 


“That is agreed. At about what hour? ” apr 4 | 

“I cannot say for certain.” 4 

A few minutes later Don Louis was riding back to the prairi 
“= 
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unt de Lhorailles made preparations for an active defence of the 


strange,” Don Louis muttered to himself, “ that this man who is my 
man, nd for whom I shail risk my life ere long, inspires me with no 


only his horse shied. Roughly startled from his reverie, the Frenchman 


up. 
e-head stood before him, 


CHAPTER Xf, 


THE MEXICAN MOON, 


his visit to the hunters, Black Bear set out for an island, Choke-Heckel 

Gila, which here attains its greatest width. The island is about two 
ong by half a mile wide, and was now covered with huts of branches and 
-hide, while the river was crowded with canoes, Black Bear was received — —- 
bounded enthusiasm. Then a chief, called the Little Panther, presented __ 
* before him as soon as he landed on the island. asim 
e great chief is wélcome,” he said, bowing courteously. ‘‘ Has my father 
xood journey ?” 

ave had a good journey, I thank my brother,” 
ny father consents, | will lead him to his jacab, 
f us go,” the chief said. 

Little Panther bowed a second time, and guided the chief along a path 

through the shrubs. They soon arrived ata jacal, which, in the mind 
ndians, offered the ideal of what was comfortable, through its size, the 
cy of the colours with which it was painted, and its cleanliness. | 
‘father is at home,” the Little Panther said, respectfully, falling back to 
Black Bear pass. The latter entered, 
* brother will follow me,” he said. 
Little Panther wafked in behind him. This abode did not in any way 
rom that of the other Indians. A fire burned in the centre. The Black 
a sign to ae other chief to sit down on a buffalo-skull, He chose 
inseli, and sat down near the fire. After a moment’s sj 
idressed the Little Panther: a nae 


- the chiefs of all the tribes of our nation collected on the island as 
ey are.” 

nen will they come to my jacal?™ 

at depends on my father,” 
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“Excellent. Well,” contirued Louis, “ your capataz, to whom you will 
your instructions, will put himself at the head of his peons within an hour 
ostensibly take the road to Guaymas; but, so soon as he has gone two or 
leagues to a point we shall settle on, he will halt.” 

‘Oh! [understand your plan now. The peons hidden by you will av 
the Indians in the rear so soon as the action has commenced.” 
“Tratis it” 


“But the Apaches ? Do you believe they will allow a troop of white meg 
fetire without harassing them ? ” 

‘“The Indians are too shrewd to oppose them. What good would it do t: 
to attack a body of men who have no baggage? No, no, be easy, cabal. 
they will not stir: they have too great an interest in remaining invisible.” 
~ “ And what do you intend to do?” 

“The Indians certainly saw me come in this direction. If I went out + 
them it would | betray all. I shall go away alone as | came.’ : 
_ “The plan is so sim» le and well arranged that it must cae Receive 
thanks, sir, and be kind enough to tell us your name, that we may know 
man to whom we are indebted for so great a service.’ 

“Caballeros,” he said, ‘‘I am the Count Louis Edward Maxime de Préb 
Crancé.” 

‘We are friends, I trust,” De Lhorailles said, holding out his hand to him 

“What I have done is a proof of it, I think, sir,” the other replied wit. 
bow, but not taking the hand. 

“1 thank you,” the count went on, without appearing to notice Louis’ rept 
mance. ‘‘ Do you intend to leave us soon? ’ 

‘‘T must. If you will allow me, I will take my leave at once.” 

‘“* Not before breakfasting, at least.” | 

“You will excuse me, but time presses. I have friends who must be alarm 
by my lengthened absence.” 

‘As they know you are at my house, that is impossible, sir,” the count sa 
somewhat piqued. 

“They do not know that I arrived here without accident.” 

“That is different; then I will not delay you. Once again, I thank you, si 

“| have acted in accordance with my conscience.’ 

The three men quitted the hall, and proceeded towards the isthmus batte 
talking of indifferent matters. About half way they met Don Blas, the capat 
Don Sylva made him a sign to join them, and when he was near them explair 
the part he would have to play. 

‘Voto a Brios!” the capataz exclaimed, joyously. ‘I thank you, D 
Sylva for this good news, We shall have a row at last, then, with the 
Apache dogs ?” : 

‘I trust entirely to you, Blas.” 

“But at what place must I await this caballero ?” 

“That is true: we have not fixed the place of meeting.” 

“About three leagues from here, on the Guaymas road, at a place where ! 
road makes a bend, there is an isolated hill called, I think, El Pan de Asuce 
you can ambush there without any fear of discovery.” 

“That is agreed. At about what hour? ” 

“‘] cannot say for certain.” 


A few minutes later Don Louis was riding back to the prairie, wh 
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‘he Count de Lhorailles made preparations for an active defence of the 


colony. ‘ : “ : ; al iS 
_ “Jt is strange,” Don Louis muttered to himself, “f that this man who is my 7 
ec ntryman, end for whom I shall risk my life ere long, inspires me with no ie 


sympathy.” 
, Suddenly his horse shied. Roughly startled from his reverie, the Frenchman 
coked up. 

Eagle-head stood before him, 
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_ After his visit to the hunters, Black Bear set out for an island, Choke-Heckel 


on the Gila, which here attains its greatest width. The island is about two 
miles long by half a mile wide, and was now covered with huts of branches and 
buffalo-hide, while the river was crowded with canoes, Black Bear was received > 


+ 












with unbounded enthusiasm. Then a chief, called the Little Panther, presented _ 
imself before him as soon as he landed on the island. | ‘aa 
be The great chief is welcome,” he said, bowing courteously. ‘Has my father _ ’ 
_had a good journey ?” ce 
at have had a good journey, I thank my brother,” | ay 
_ “Tf my father consents, I will lead him to his jacab. By 
“Tet us go,” the chief said. a 
_ The Little Panther bowed a second time, and guided the chief alonga path = 
formed through the shrubs. They soon arrived ata jacal, which, in the mind + 
_of the Indians, offered the ideal of what was comfortable, through its size, the 
brilliancy of the colours with which it was painted, and its cleanliness. . Ba 
“ My father is at home,” the Little Panther said, respectfully, falling back to = 
let the Black Bear pass. The latter entered, iz 
_ “ My brother will follow me,” he said. va 
_ The Little Panther wafked in behind him. This abode did notin any way __ 
differ from that of the other Indians. A fire burned in the centre. The Black 
_ Bear made a sign to the other chief to sit down on a buffalo-skull, He chose ~ 4 
‘one himself, and sat down near the fire. After a moment’s silence, the Blacp sce 
- Bear addressed the Little Panther: | D 
= aoe soy chiefs of all the tribes of our nation collected on the islandas, > 
: oe 
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_ “When will they come to my jacal?™ 
_“ That depends on my father.” 
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The Black Bear began smoking again siiently. A long period wa as th 










spent. t 
Bi Nothing new has happened during my absence?” the Black Bear ke 
shaking out the ash. : ats. ; 
“Three chiefs of the prairie Comanches have arrived.” 2 
“ Wah!” the chief said. ‘‘ Are they renowned warriors ?” Hi i, ie 
“They have many wolfs’ tails on their mocassins, They must be valian t, x ; 
The Black Bear nodded his head in affirmation. 1S Sas g 
“ One of them, it is said, is the Jester,” the Little Panther continued, 
“Ts my brother certain ?” cried the chief.” To, 


“The Comanche warriors refused to give their names when they learned th 
absence of my father, They answered it was weli, and that they would awai 
his return,” a: 

“Good! they are chiefs. Where are they?” 

“They are camping round a fire,’ 

“Time is precious. My brother will warn the Apache chiefs that I ‘Sivait 
them at the council fire.” 

The Little Panther rose without replying, and quitted the jacal. 

Shortly after, the chiefs made their appearance. They were ten in number; 
each had put on his best ornaments, and all wore their war paint, They 
entered silently, and ranged themselves round the fire, after saluting the great 
chief, 

As soon as all the chiefs had assembled in the interior of the toldo a troop of 
Apache warrioss drew up outside to keep off the curious. The Black Bear 
could not refrain from a movement of joy at the sight of all these men. 

‘‘My brothers are welcome,” he said, inviting them by a sign to take seats. 
“T was awaiting them impatiently.” 

The chiefs bowed and sat down, 

“ Before all,” said the Black Bear, when smoking was over, “I must give 
you an account of my mission, The Black Bear has completely fuMilled it; he 
has entered the hut of the white men; and when the hour arrives for him to 
lead his warriors there the Black Bear will know how to find the road again.” 

The chiefs bowed with satisfaction. 

“This great oabin of the whites,” the Black Bear continued, ‘is our only 
serious obstacle.” 

“The Yoris are dogs. The Apaches will give them petticoats,” the Little 
Panther said, with a grin, 

The Black Kear shook his head. 

“The pale-faces of the great cabin are not Yoris,” he said; “they are men. 
Nearly all of them have blue eyes, and hair of the colour of ‘ripe maize; they 
are very brave.” 

‘‘Does not my father know who these men are?” a chief inquired, 

“The Black Bear does not know. He was told that they inhabited a cmmany 
very far from here, towards the rising sun,’ 

‘ Have these men no trees, no fruit, no buffaloes in their own country, that 
they come to steal ours ?” ey 

“The pale-faces are insatiable,” the Black Bear replied. The pale-faces are 
jealous, and seek contenually to rob and dispossess us; but the Apaches are 
brave warriors; they can defend their hunting-grounds from these vagabonds, 
“who have come fron: the other side of the Great Salt Lake on the floating 
cabins of the Great Medicine.” ; 

The chiefs warmly applauded this harangue, which expressed so wel 
animosity with which they were animated against the white race, — 
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e great nation of the Comanches of the Lakes, that which is called the 
of the Prairies, has deputed to our nation three renowned warriors. 
t please you, chiefs of my nation, to receive them. . he 
, father is a very wise warrior,” the Little Panther replied ; he can, 
e likes, divine the most hidden thoughts in the heart of his enemies. 
he does will be well done.” baa 

lack Bear threw a glance round the assembly, as if to assure himself 
e Little Panther had truly expressed the general will. The members of 
sneil silently bowed their heads in acquiescence, The chief then said ¢ 
t my brothers, the Comanche chiefs, be introduced.” ; 
nese words were pronounced with a majesty equal to that of an European 
itting in parliament, 

Little Panther went out to execute the order he had received, and shortly 
2i, preceding the Comanche warriors. On their entry the Apache chiefs 
ad saluted them ceremoniously, The Comanches returned the salutation 
9 less courtesy. , 

Comanche warriors were young and finely built; they had a martial 
g, a free glance, and thoughtful brow. Dressed in their national costume, 
eads proudly upraised, and hands stemmed in their sides, they had somee 
noble and loyal about them which aroused sympathy. One of thenv 
lly, the youngest of the three, must be a superior man, to judge by 


rances: the brilliancy of his glance, the elegance and majesty of his 


g, caused him to be recognised at the first glance as a chosen man. 
“name was the Jester; and, as might be guessed from the tuft of condore 
rs through his war-lock, he was one of the principal chiefs of the nation, 
*r an instant’s delay the Black Bear took a step toward the Comanche 
, bowed to them, and holding out his right-hand palm upwards, said: 

am happy to receive beneath my cabin, in the midst of my people, my 
srs, the Comanches of the Lakes. They will take their place at the 
il fire, and smoke with their brothers the calumet of peace.” 






















i, without adding another word, he took his seat with the other chiefs at 
vancil fire, side by side with the Apaches. The usual ceremonious smoking 
vegan, after which some complimentary phrases were interchanged, 


with 400 Comanche warriors, 

» offer was courteously accepted, and the council was over, the chiefs 
i, and the Black Bear and the Jester were left alone. These two chiefs 
-d an equal reputation. Hence they examined each other curiously, for 
that moment they had always been enemies. 

hank my brother for his cordial offer,” the Black Bear was the first to 
“and once the victory is decided, the spoil will be equally shared between 
0 nations.” 

hat plan has my brother formed ?” the Jester asked. 

he Comanches are terrible horsemen: with my brother at their head, they 
be invincible. So soon as the moon shines in the heavens the Jester wiil 
t with his warriors, and proceed toward Guetzalli, being careful to fire the 
¢in front of his detachment, in order to raise a curtain of smoke which 
nceal his movements. If the pale-faces have placed vedettes before their 
lodge to announce the arrival of the expedition, my brother will seize and 
em. In this expedition everything belonging to the pale-faces—lodges, 
, houses—will be burnt; the beasts carried off. On arriving in front of 
, my brother will hid< himself as well as he can, and await my signal.” 


<n 


2 it so,” the Jester replied. ‘ Are we not all children of Wacondah ?” .— 


x however, by a final offer on the part of the Jester to join his ally and — 
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~The Black Bear began smoking again siiently, A long period was 
spent. 

‘Nothing new has happened during my absence?” the Black Bear at 
Shaking out the ash. 

‘‘ Three chiefs of the prairie Comanches have arrived.” 

“Wah!” the chief said. ‘ Are they renowned warriors 2” 

“They have many wolfs’ tails on their mocassins, They must be valian! 

The Black Bear nodded his head in affirmation. 

“ One of them, it is said, is the Jester,” the Little Panther continued. 

“Is my brother certain ?” cried the chief.” 

“The Comanche warriors refused to give their names when they learned! 
absence of my father, They answered it was well, and that they would a 
his return,” 

“Good! they are chiefs. Where are they?” 

“They are camping round a fire.” 

‘Time is precious. My brother will warn the Apache chiefs that I aw 
them at the council fire.” 
The Little Panther rose without replying, and quitted the jacal. | 

Shortly atter, the chiefs made their appearance. They were ten in numt 
each had put on his best ornaments, and all wore tieir war paint. T 
entered silently, and ranged themselves round the fire, after saluting the gr 
chief, 

As soon as all the chiefs had assembled in the interior of the ¢oldo a troop 
Apache warrioss drew up outside to keep off the curious. The Black B 
could not refrain from a movement of joy at the sight of all these men. 

‘“My brothers are welcome,” he said, inviting them by a sign to take sez 
“I was awaiting them impatiently.” 

The chiefs bowed and sat down, 

“Before all,” said the Black Bear, when smoking was over, “I must g 
you an account of my mission. The Black Bear has completely fuMilled it; 
has entered the hut of the white men; and when the hour arrives for him 
lead his warriors there the Black Bear will know how to find the road again.’ 

The chiefs bowed with satisfaction, 

‘This great oabin of the whites,” the Black Bear continued, “is our o1 
serious obstacle.’ 

“The Yoris are dogs. The Apaches will give them petticoats,” the Lit 
Panther said, with a grin, 

The Black Kear shook his head. 

“The pale-faces of the great cabin are not Yoris,” he said; “they are m 
Nearly all of them have blue eyes, and hair of the colour of ripe maize; th 
are very brave.” 

‘“Does not my father know who these men are ?” a chief inquired. 

“The Black Bear does not know. He was told that they inhabited a count 
very far from here, towards the rising sun,” . 

‘‘ Have these men no trees, no fruit, no buffaloes in their own country, tt 
they come to steal ours?” ) 

‘ The pale-faces are insatiable,” the Black Bear replied. The pale-faces ¢ 
jealous, and seek continually to rob and dispossess us; but the Apaches < 

brave warriors: they can defend their hunting-grounds from these vagabon 
who have come fron: the other side of the Great Salt Lake on the floati 
cabins of the Great Medicine.” 

The chiefs warmly applauded this harangue, which expressed so well t 
animosity with which they were animated against the white race, ; 
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_ “The creat nation of the Comanches of the Lakes, that which is called the 
‘Queen of the Prairies, has deputed to our nation three renowned warriors, 
Does it please you, chiefs of my nation, to receive them. ‘ 
“My father is a very wise warrior,” the Little Panther replied; “he can, 
when he likes, divine the most hidden thoughts in the heart of his enemies. 
What he does will be well done.” haar 
The Black Bear threw a glance round the assembly, as if to assure himself 
that the Little Panther had truly expressed the general will. ‘The members of 
the council silently bowed their heads in acquiescence, The chief then said : 
“Let my brothers, the Comanche chiefs, be introduced.” 
“ These words were pronounced with a majesty equal to that of an European 
king sitting in parliament, 
The Little Panther went out to execute the order he had received, and shortly 
_ returnei, preceding the Comanche warriors. On their entry the Apache chiefs 


rose and saluted them ceremoniously, The Comanches returned the salutation: 


with no less courtesy. 
The Comanche warriors were young and finely built; they had a martial 

_ bearing, a free glance, and thoughtful brow. Dressed in their national costume, 
with heads proudly upraised, and hands stemmed in their sides, they had some= 
thing noble and loyal about them which aroused sympathy. One of them 
specially, the youngest of the three, must be a superior man, to judge by 
appearances: the brilliancy of his glance, the elegance and majesty of his 
bearing, caused him to be recognised at the first glance as a chosen-man. 

His name was the Jester; and, as might be guessed from the tuft of condore 
feathers through his war-lock, he was one of the principal chiefs of the nation, 
_ After an instant’s delay the Black Bear took a step toward the Comanche 
chiefs, bowed to them, and holding out his right-hand palm upwards, said: 

_ “tT am happy to receive beneath my cabin, in the midst of my people, my 
brothers, the Comanches of the Lakes. They will take their place at the 
council fire, and smoke with their brothers the calumet of peace.” 

“Be it so,” the Jester replied. ‘ Are we not all children of Wacondah ?” , 

And, without adding another word, he took his seat with the other chiefs at 
the council fire, side by side with the Apaches. The usual ceremonious smoking 

_ now began, after which some complimentary phrases were interchanged, 
ending however, by a final offer on the part of the Jester to join his ally and 
friend with 400 Comanche warriors. 

The offer was courteously accepted, and the council was over, the chiefs 
re‘ired, and the Black Bear and the Jester were left alone. These two chiefs 


_ @njoyed an equal reputation. Hence they examined each other curiously, for | 


up to that moment they had always been enemies. 

“] thank my brother for his cordial offer,” the Black Bear was the first to 
say; ‘“‘and once the victory is decided, the spoil will be equally shared between 
the two nations.” 

“What plan has my brother formed ?” the Jester asked. 

“The Comanches are terrible horsemen: with my brother at their head, they 
must be invincible. So soon as the moon shines in the heavens the Jester wiil 
set out with his warriors, and proceed toward Guetzalli, being careful to fire the 
prairie in front of his detachment, in order to raise a curtain of smoke which 

__ will conceal his movements, If the pale-faces have placed vedettes before their 
_ great lodge to announce the arrival of the expedition, my brother will seize and 

killthem. In this expedition everything belonging to the pale-faces—lodges, 
__ jacals, houses—will be burnt; the beasts carried off. On arriving in front of 
4 Guetzalli, my brother will hid. himself as well as he can, and await my signal.” 
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4 “Good! My brother is a prudent chief. He will succeed; and ee 
will he do?” FY. 

“He will see,” said Black Bear, laying his hand on the Comanche’s she 
© Let him act as a chief, and I promise him a glorious victory.” 
' “Good!” the Comanche made answer, ‘“My brother is the first 

nation. I go to rejoin my warriors.’ ‘ 

af ‘Tis well; my brother has understood. To-morrow at the rising ‘of the 
moon.’ 

The Jester bowed, and the two chiefs separated, apparently the best of friends | 





CHAPTER XII 


A WONAN’S STRATAGEM, 


Tur next day at the rising of the moon, as had been agreed, the Jester ordered 
his detachment to set out, Presently a party of horsemen who had hurried 
onwards, threw lighted torches amid the shrubs, and in a few minutes an im- 
mense curtain of flames rose to the sky, and completely veiled the horizon, In 
less than half an hour all was consumed, 

The Black Bear had not made a move, The traces left by the Comanches 
were, alas! very visible, for the country only that morning so lovely, rich, and 
luxuriant, was at present gloomy and desolate. 

The Indians’ plan would have met with perfect success, had other men than 
Belhumeur and his friends been on the route of the Indian army. 

The Canadian was watching. At the first smoke that arose he understood 
the intention of the red-skins, and without losing a moment he sent off Eagle- 
head to the colony. Still, behind the fire, the Comanches were arriving at full 

speed. Night had completely set in when the Jester arrived in sight of the 
colony. He at once ambushed a portion of his men, placed himself at ‘the 
head of the rest, and crawled toward the isthmus battery. 

No one appeared : the glacis and entrenchments, seemed abandoned. The 
Jester uttered his war-cry, rost suddenly, and bounding forward like a jaguar, 
crossed the entrenchment, followed by his warriors. But, at that moment a 
fearful discharge at point-blank range levelled more than one-half of the nae 
detachment, while the survivors took to flight, 

The Comanches had one great disadvantage—they possessed no fire-arn 
The musketry decimated them, and they could only reply by ma 








guard, the Jester, desperate at the check, concealed his detachment ondeey nove 
of the virgin forest, and resolved to wait for the Black Bear's signal. — oat 

Don Louis had followed Eagle-head. The Indian, after several turnings 
him almost opposite the isthmus battery to the entrance of a dense thicke 
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sther can dismount,” he said to the Frenchman ; “we have arrived,” 


: 
Ic where ?” Louis asked. 
replying the chief took the horse, and led it away. Louis dyring 
hl looked around. 
Eagle-head asked on his return, “has my brother found it ?” 
faith, no, chief. I give it up.” 
jan smiled. 
jale-faces have the eyes of moles,” he said, 
Jead glided along the ground, and Louis imitated him: in this way 
ad the thicket. A‘ter about a quarter of an hour the Indian stopped, 
jy brother look,” he said. | 
fre in a small clearing, formed in the midst of an inextricable medley 
ss and shrubs. Belhumeur and the two Mexicans were philosophically 
While awaiting the return of the envoy. 
‘re welcome,” the Canadian said, so soon as he caught sight of him, 
you like ourcamp? Charming, is it not? Weare as safe here as a. 
}: Cathedral.” ee 
this flood of words, to which he only responded by a hearty pressure x 
‘nd, Louis had comfortably seated himself by the side of his com- 


) there are the horses?” he asked. 
| two paces from us.” 
‘good. Shall we be able to get them so soon as we want them ?” 
: eul” 

act is we shall probably need them soon,” 
jah! but,” he added, checking himself, ‘‘I am chattering, and not 
‘hat you must be probably savagely hungry. Finish your meal,” 
Louis had finished eating he described fully the way in which he had 
ut his mission. ape 
at is very good,” Belhumeur said; “I believe that we can henceforth | : 
ved about the safety of our countrymen, especially with the help of the 
ins, | 
but where shall they be concealed ?” 

e that to Eagle-head. The chief knows this country thoroughly 
| you say, chief?” ean 

to hide one’s self in the prairie,” the chief answered laconically, 

x = Martial remarked, “‘ but there is one thing you forget,” } 
t 

2 on the frontier, and have long been accustomed to Indian tactics. 
(cnes will arrive, preceded by one vast sheet of flame, in the midst of 
r, ee ee in vain, if we do not take the proper precautions, 

is it?” 
ove! making off.” 

he pale-fuces listen,” Eagle-head observed, ‘‘The Rio Gila, like all 
ge rivers, brings down so many dead trees, that at certain spots they’ 
sly block up the passage ; in time these trees press against each other 
r branches become entwined; grass grows, to cement these immense 
‘Nich at a distance resemble islands, until a storm comes as a flood 
) ik ce ei i f | 

ow : ave seen frequent instances of it, chief,” | 

" These rafts at last grow to dk so like islands that pepe pa 
ined to desert life is frequently deceived by tnem, I understand all the 


ges your idea possesses for us; but how can we carry it out?” | 
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“Good! My brother is a prudent chief. He will succeed; and he, w 
will he do?” 

‘He will see,” said Black Bear, laying his hand on the Comanche’s shoul! 
‘ Let him act as a chief, and I promise him a glorious victory.” 

“Good!” the Comanche made answer. ‘ My brother is the first of 
nation. I go to rejoin my warriors.” 

‘Tis well; my brother has understood, To-morrow at the rising of 
moon.” 

The Jester bowed, and the two chiefs separated, apparently the best of friem 
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CHAPTER XII 


A WOMNAN’S STRATAGEM,. 


Tur next day at the rising of the moon, as had been agreed, the Jester order: 
his detachment to set out, Presently a party of horsemen who had _hurrie 
onwards, threw lighted torches amid the shrubs, and in a few minutes an in 
mense curtain of flames rose to the sky, and completely veiled the horizon. J 
less than half an hour all was consumed. 

The Black Bear had not made a move, The traces left by the Comanche 
were, alas! very visible, for the country only that morning so lovely, rich, ar 
luxuriant, was at present gloomy and desolate. | | 

The Indians’ plan would have met with perfect success, had other men the 
Belhumeur and his friends been on the route of the Indian army. 

The Canadian was watching, At the first smoke that arose he understoc 
the intention of the red-skins, and without losing a moment he sent off Eagle 
head to the colony. Still, behind the fire, the Comanches were arriving at fu 
speed. Night had completely set in when the Jester arrived in sight of tt 
colony. Heat once ambushed a portion of his men, placed himself at th 
head of the rest, and crawled toward the isthmus battery. 

No one appeared: the glacis and entrenchments seemed abandoned. Tt 
Jester uttered his war-cry, rost suddenly, and bounding forward like a jagua 
crossed the entrenchment, followed by his warriors. But, at that moment 
fearful discharge at point-blank range levelled more than one-half of the India 
detachment, while the survivors took to flight, 

The Comanches had one great disadvantage—they possessed no fire-arm: 
The musketry decimated them, and they could only reply by firing the 
arrows, or by hurling their javelins. Finding that the French were on the 
guard, the Jester, desperate at the check, concealed his detachment under eove 
of the virgin forest, and resolved to wait for the Black Bear’s signal. 

Don Louis had followed Eagle-head. The Indian, after several turnings, le 
him almost opposite she istumus battery to the entrance of a dense thicket, : 
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My brother can dismount,” he said to the Frenchman; “ we have arrived.” 
+ * Arrived where ?” Louis asked. . 


_ Without replying the chief took the horse, and led it away. Louis dyring 


‘ae interval looked around. 

“Well,” Eagle-head asked on his return, “has my brother found it ?” 

“On my faith, no, chief. I give it up.” 

The Indian smiled. 

“ The pale-faces have the eyes of moles,” he said. 

- Eagle-head glided along the ground, and Louis imitated him: in this way 
hey entered the thicket. A!ter about a quarter of an hour the Indian stopped. 
_ “Tet my brother look,” he said. 
They were in a small clearing, formed in the midst of an inextricable medley 
of branches and shrubs. Belhumeur and the two Mexicans were philosophically 
smoking while awaiting the return of the envoy. 

~ “You are welcome,” the Canadian said, so soon as he caught sight of him, 
ee How do you like ourcamp? Charming, is it not? Weare as safe here as 
in Quebec Cathedral.” 

During this flood of words, to which he only responded by a hearty pressure 
of the hand, Louis had comfortably seated himself by the side of his come 


panions, 


' But where are the horses?” he asked. 
_ ™ Here, two paces from us.” 

“Very good. Shall we be able to get them so soon as we want them ?” 

“ Pardieu !” 

“ The fact is we shall probably need them soon.” 3 

“Ah, ah! but,” he added, checking himself, ‘‘I am chattering, and not 
‘noticing that you must be probably savagely hungry. Finish your meal,” 

When Louis had finished eating he described fully the way in which he had 
carried out his mission. 

“ All that is very good,” Belhumeur said; “I believe that we can henceforth 


feel assured about the safety of our countrymen, especially with the help of the. 


forty peons.” 

_ “Yes, but where shall they be concealed ?” 

“™Teave that to Eagle-head. ‘The chief knows this 

What do you say, chick? 2 country one ae 
_ “It is easy to hide one’s self in the prairie,” the chief answered laconically 

_ * Yes,” Don Martial remarked, ‘‘ but there is one thing you forget,” 

© What P” 

“T live on the frontier, and have long been accustomed to Indian tactics 
a cease BES nee Aes vast sheet of flame, in the midst of 
which we shall struggle in vain, if we do not take t 

ete ei ith 8s ; he proper precautions, 

“ By Jove! making off.” 

* Let the pale-fuces listen,” Eagle-head observed. “The Rio Gila, like all 
other large rivers, brings down so many dead trees, that at certain spots the , 
completely block up the passage ; in time these trees press against each thew 
and their branches become entwined; grass grows, to cement these immense 
rafts, which ata distance resemble islands, until a storm comes as a flood 
_ which breaks up the raft.” ) 
. “Yes, I know that. I have seen frequent instances of it, chief,” Belhumeur 
said. “ These rafts at last grow to look so like islands that the man most 
~ acecus’‘omed to desert life is frequently deceived by tnem, I understand all the 
_ *Avantages your idea possesses for us; but how can we carry it outP” ~ 
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In the simplest way. The Indian’s eye is good. Above the great lodge o}, 
the pale-faces, did not my brother notice an islet ?” : 

“What you say is quite correct,” Belhumeur exclaimed; “I can call thi 
island to mind now.” 

‘‘From the position it occupies there will be nothing to apprehend from fire, 
Louis remarked. ‘It will be extremely useful as an advanced post.” 

‘‘ We have not a moment to lose: we must take possession of it at once.” 

“Let us start, then, without further delav,” the Tigrero said as he rose. 

The others imitated him, and the five men left the clearing. | 

The Indian chief had not deceived them. With that infallible glance hi 
- countrymen possess, he haa at once formed a correct opinion of the spot, 

This islet (we will retain the name, though it was really only a raft) wash 
covered with a close, strong herbage, about two yards in height, in the midst. 
of which men and horses completely disappeared. When the reconnoissanceé) 
was ended, Belhumeur and the two Mexicans installed themselves in the centre, 
while Louis and Eagle-head returned to the bank. 

Don Martial did not care to accompany them. So near the colony he was 
afraid of being recognised by Don Sylva. Louis, after making him the offer to 
accompany them, pressed him no further. The truth was, that the count felt, 
without being able to explain it, a species of repulsion for this man, 

Eagle-head and Louis, certain that the Black Bear had really retired, and 
left no spies on the prairie, thought it unnecessary to let the Mexicans take a 
long and wearisome ride before leading them to the hiding-place. 30% 

Meanwhile the news Don Louis had carried to the colony had turned every- | 
thing topsy-turvy. Although, since the first foundation of the hacienda, the | 
Indians had constantly tried to harass the French, this was really the first time | 
they would have a serious contest with their ferocious enemies. 

The Count de Lhorailles had with him about two hundred Dauph’yeers. 
These half bandits, half soldiers, were a singular mixture of all the national- 
ities peopling the two hemispheres, although the French supplied the largest factor. 

The news of the attack premeditated by the Apaches was received by the 
garrison with shouts of joy and enthusiasm, It was an amusement for these 
adventurers to exchange shots, or rub the rust off a little, as they naively said 
in their picturesque language. 

_ The count, therefore, had no need to recommend firmness to them; he was, 
on the contrary, obliged to repress their ardour. 

As soon as the defensive preparations were made the count left the details to 
his two lieutenants, two old soldiers, on whom he believed he could count; then 
he thought of Blas Vasquez and his peons. The capataz, well instructed, put 
himself at the head of the squadron, and left the colony, rifle on thigh, 

The count, Don Sylva, and the other inhabitants followed the party with an 
interest easy to comprehend, ready to help them if attacked. But nothing 
stirred in the prairie. 

‘IT cannot at all understand the Indian tactics,’sDon Sylva muttered. “ As 
they have allowed that party to pass so quietly, they must be planning some 
trick.” | 

“ We shall soon know what we have to expect,” the count replied ; “ besides, 
we are ready to receive them. I am only sorry that Dona Anita should be 
here; not that she runs the slightest risk.” 

« Senor conde,” the lady said, ‘‘fear nothing forme. I am a true Mexican, 
not ane whom the slightest thing causes to faint. Often, in circumstances 

raver than these, I have heard the Apache war-yell echo in my ears, without, 
owever, feeling alarm.” . 
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uttering these words with that contemptuous accent women know so 


employ to a man they do not love, Dona Anita passed by the cound 
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deigning him a glance. We , 
Frenchman made no reply: he bit his lips till they bled, and bowed as if 4 
not understand the epigram launched at him. He intended to have an ‘ 
tion with his betrothed at a later date; for though he did not love her, a 
not pardon her being loved by another. ee: 
haciendero’s daughter was an Andalusian from head to foot, all fire and p 
, only obeying the precipitate movements of her heart. Loving Don oes 


with all the strength of her soul, she had judged the Count de 
les coolly, and guessed the speculator under the garb of the gentleman; 
she made up her mind at once to render it an impossibility ever to As 
» his wife. ee, 
Vasquez, the capataz, had seen the birth of Dona Anita: his wife had 
“fr nurse—that is, he was devoted to the young girl. ie 2 
n Don Louis visited the hacienda the young lady was very curious as to Ye 
tive of his arrival. After the Frenchman’s departure she asked coolly ~ 
»rmation from the capataz, who saw no harm in givingittoher. The  — 
ing no one could know, and which Dona Anita guessed with that heart ~~ 
t which never deceives, was the presence of the Tigrero. | r« 
ving her at Guaymas, Don Martial had said that he would constantly) 
over her. After that, it is plain that he must have followed her. Had a 
2 so (which she did not for a moment doubt), he must certainly be among 
ve men who at that moment were devoting themselves to save her. 4 
logic of the heart is the only species that never deceives, We have seen > 3 


ai ‘; 


¥ , 


ona Anita, enlightened by passion, reasoned justly. “§ 
a Blas,” the girl said at last, “it is probable that if the colony is attacked, | BS 
en my father and Don Gaétan no longer want you and your men, that = 
ii receive orders to return to Guaymas,” es he 
s probable, senora,” he said. ie a 

3.3, 


that case you will have no objection to do me a service?” she went on, 
u know, senorita, that I would throw myself into the fire for you.” Bs 
© not wish to put your friendship to such a rude trial, my good Blas.” 

at can | do to oblige you P” 

u know,” she said lightly, “ that for a very long time I have desired two | 
skins as a carpet.” | 
:! so soon as | am my own master again you can depend on me,” 

0 not wish you to expose your life to satisfy a whim,” 

, senorita!” he said reproachfully. 

»; I have a way to procure them more easily.” 

! Very good. Let us see.” 

enowned Tigrero arrived at Guaymas a few days back.” 

n Martial Asuzena ?” he quickly interrupted her. 
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s. Well, I heard that he has brought back from his last hunt on the % 
i prairies some magnificent jaguar skins, which, I have no doubt, he oo 
be wiiling to sell at a fair price.” 7 aS 
m certain of it.” Be 
sre,” she said drawing a small carefully-sealed note from her bosom, “ is % 
‘you will givethat man. Here is the money,” she added, as she handed é 


rse ; “‘ you will arrange the matter for me.” | 
\ere was no occasion to write,” the capataz remarked. “A 
tdon me, my friend, you have so much to think of, that a trifle might | 

slip your memory,” x; 
if ~ & * 
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island to mind now.’ 
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In the aro tliat way. The Indian’s eye is good. Above the great lodge « 


the pale-faces, did not my brother notice an islet ?” 
‘What you say is quite correct,” Belhumeur exclaimed; ‘I can call th 







‘From the position it occupies there will be nothing to apprehend from fire; 
Louis remarked. ‘It will be extremely useful as an advanced post.” 

‘‘ We have not a moment to lose: we must take possession of it at once.” 

‘Let us start, then, without further delav,” the Tigrero said as he rose. 

The others imitated him, and the five men left the clearing. | 

The Indian chief had not deceived them. With that infallible glance his 
countrymen possess, he haa at once formed a correct opinion of the spot, | 

This islet (we will retain the name, though it was really only a raft) was 
covered with a close, strong herbage, about two yards in height, in the midst 
of which men and horses completely disappeared. When the reconnoissane 
was ended, Belhumeur and the two Mexicans installed themselves in the centre, 
while Louis and Eagle-head returned to the bank. 1 

Don Martial did not care to accompany them. So near the colony he was 
afraid of being recognised by Don Sylva. Louis, after making him the offer to 
accompany them, pressed him no further. The truth was, that the count felt, 
without being able to explain it, a species of repulsion for this man. 

Eagle-head and Louis, certain that the Black Bear had really retired, and 
left no spies on the prairie, thought it unnecessary to let the Mexicans take a 
long and wearisome ride before leading them to the hiding-place. si 

Meanwhile the news Don Louis had carried to the colony had turned every- 
thing topsy-turvy. Although, since the first foundation of the hacienda, the 
Indians had constantly tried to harass the French, this was really the first time 
they would have a serious contest with their ferocious enemies. 

The Count de Lhorailles had with him about two hundred Dauph’yeers. 
These half bandits, half soldiers, were a singular mixture of all the national- 
ities peopling the two hemispheres, although the French supplied the largest factor, 

The news of the attack premeditated by the Apaches was received by the 
garrison with shouts of joy and enthusiasm, It was an amusement for these 
adventurers to exchange shots, or rub the rust off a little, as they naively said 
in their picturesque language. 

The count, therefore, had no need to recommend firmness to them; he was, 


on the contrary, obliged to repress their ardour. 


As soon as the defensive preparations were made the count left the details to 
his two lieutenants, two old soldiers, on whom he believed he could count; then 
he thought of Blas Vasquez and his peons. The capataz, well instructed, put 
himself at the head of the squadron, and left the colony, rifle on thigh, 

The count, Don Sylva, and the other inhabitants followed the party with an 
interest easy to comprehend, ready to help them if attacked. But nothing 
stirred in the prairie. 

‘‘T cannot at all understand the Indian tactics,” Don Sylva muttered. ‘“ As 
they have allowed that party to pass so quietly, they must be planning some 
trick.” 

“We shall soon know what we have to expect,” the count replied ; “‘ besides, 
we are ready to receive them. I am only sorry that Dona Anita should be 
here; not that she runs the slightest risk.” 

f Senor conde,” the lady said, ‘fear nothing forme. [I am a true Mexican, 
not ane whom the slightest thing causes to faint. Often, in circumstances 
eraver than these, I have heard the Apache war-yell echo in my ears, without, 
however, feeling alarm.” 
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After uttering these words with that contemptuous accent women know so 
sll to employ to a man they do not love, Dona Anita passed by the cound 
without deigning him a glance. : 
Thre Frenchman made no reply: he bit his lips till they bled, and bowed as if 
he did not understand the epigram launched at him. He intended to have an 
explanation with his betrothed at a later date; for though he did not love her, 
he did not pardon her being loved by another. 
_ The haciendero’s daughter was an Andalusian from head to foot, all fire and 
passion, Only obeying the precipitate movements of her heart. Loving Don 
Martial with all the strength of her soul, she had judged the Count de 
jhorailles cooily, and guessed the speculator under the garb of the gentleman; 
hence she made up her mind at once to render it an impossibility ever to 
pecome his wife. 
Blas Vasquez, the capataz, had seen the birth of Dona Anita: his wife had 
been her nurse—that is, he was devoted to the young girl. 
~ When Don Louis visited the hacienda the young lady was very curious as to 
the motive of his arrival. After the Frenchman’s departure she asked coolly 
or information from the capataz, who saw no harm in giving it to her, The_ 
only thing no one could know, and which Dona Anita guessed with that heart 
mstinct which never deceives, was the presence of the Tigrero. 

On leaving her at Guaymas, Don Martial had said that he would constantly” 
watch over her. After that, it is plain that he must have followed her. Had 
ne done so (which she did not for a moment doubt), he must certainly be among 
the brave men who at that moment were devoting themselves to save her. 

The logic of the heart is the only species that never deceives, We have seen 
that Dona Anita, enlightened by passion, reasoned justly. 
“ Don Blas,” the girl said at last, ‘it is probable that if the colony is attacked, 
wid when my father and Don Gaétan no longer want you and your men, that 
you will receive orders to return to Guaymas,” | 
_ “Tis probable, senora,” he said. , 

“In that case you will have no objection to do me a service?” she went on, 
“You know, senorita, that I would throw myself into the fire for you.” 

_ “T do not wish to put your friendship to such a rude trial, my good Blas.” 

_ “Whar can I do to oblige you P” 

_ “You know,” she said lightly, “that for a very long time I have desired two 
puar skins as a carpet.” 

_ “Oh! so soon as I am my own master again you can depend on me,” 

_ “1 do not wish you to expose your life to satisfy a whim,” 

_ “Qh, senorita!” he said reproachfully. 

_ “No; I have a way to procure them more easily.” 

| “Ah! Very good. Let us see.” 

_ “A renowned Tigrero arrived at Guaymas a few days back.” 

“Don Martial Asuzena ?” he quickly interrupted her. 












Western prairies some magnificent jaguar skins, which, I have no doubt, he 
would be wiiling to sell at a fair price.” , 

- “Tam certain of it.” 

_ “ Here,” she said drawing a small carefully-sealed note from her bosom, “ is 
a letter you will givethat man. Here is the money,” she added, as she handed 
him a purse ; “ you will arrange the matter for me.” 

“ There was no occasion to write,” the capataz remarked. ; 

“ Pardon me, my friend, you have so much to think of, that a trifle might 
zasily slip your memory,” 
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_ “Yes. Well, 1] heard that he has brought back from his last hunt on the 
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ie «“ Well, that is possible ; so perhaps you have acted wisely.” __ SF - 
= “But stay, another word. Do not say anything to my father. You know 


; how kind he is; he would want to make me a present of them, and I wis kto 
me, pay for the skins out of my own purse.’ - e a 
Po The capataz began laughing at the joke. The worthy man was delighted a 
, sharing a secret with his darling child. ae 
“Tt is settled,” he said; “I will be dumb.” qa 
The girl gave him a friendly nod and withdrew. What was the mea nin 


























e | the note? 3 
‘ Blas Vasquez, on quitting the colony, struck the Guaymas road, and m 
ts his troop go at a sharp trot. He had scarce lost sight of the colony 
eS entered the tall grass, when two men leaping into the middle of the 
a checked their horses about twenty paces ahead of him. One of them y 
es Indian ; the other the capataz recognised at a glance as the man who had 
tea so the hacienda that morning. Vasquez advancing alone said,— -@ 


“ By what accident do I meet you here, senor? You are still far fron 
meeting-place you indicated.” = 
“We are so,” was the reply; ‘but as we found no trail in the prair 
thought it useless to give you a long journey. I have been sent to conduc 
to the ambush.” :. 
“You did right. Have we far to go?” F 
“ No, hardly a quarter of an hour’s ride. We are going to that islet, 
you can see by standing in your stirrups,” he added. a 
“Be good enough to serve as our guide, Senor Francés: we will follos 
The detachment set out again. As Don Louis had stated, within ac 
of an hour the capataz and the peons were encamped on the islet w 
five adventurers, well masked by grass and mangroves. “7 
The first person Blas perceived was Don Martial, the Tigrero. At the 
of him he could hardly refrain from a movement of surprise. + 
“ Caspita/" he exclaimed, with a loud laugh; ‘the meeting is curious 
“Why so?” the Mexican asked, rather annoyed by this recognition. — 
“ Are you not Don Martial Asuzena ? ” ; 2) eg 
“ Ves,” he replied, more and more restless. 
“ My faith! But I did not expect to find you here.” 
“ &xplain yourself, sir, | beg.” 
“My young mistress gave me a message for you | = 
“What do you say?” the Tigrero exclaimed, his heart beginnit 
palpitate. ‘= 
“ What I say, nothing else. Dona Anita wishes to buy two jaguar 
of you, it appears.” Se 
Don Martial regarded him with such an air of amazement that the 
began again laughing heartily. This laughter aroused the young ™ Al 
him conjecture there was some mystery in the affair. 4 
“Tis true,” he said, as if trying to remember, “I fancy I can call ‘ 
some time back ? ay 
“ Then,” the capataz interrupted him, ‘it’s all right; besides, Iw 
hand you a letter.” ee, 
‘‘Give it me quickly,” the Tigrero exclaimed in great agitation. — a 
The capataz handed it to him. Don Martial tore it from his hands, } 
seal with trembling fingers, and devoured it with his eyes. — 
finished reading it he concealed it in his bosom. oben 
Well,” the capataz asked him, ‘‘ what does my mistress say fs 
»° Only what you told me yourself,” the Tigrero replied, = 
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a! that man is certainly hiding something,” muttered Blas. ‘Can 


nita have deceived me ?” : 
» meanwhile the Tigrero walked about in agitation, apparently revolving 


nportant project. At length he approached Belhumeur, and, leaning 
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; ear, uttered a few words in a low voice, to which the Canadian answered ; Se . 
xod. A flash of joy illumined the Tigrero’s gloomy face as he made a er 
Cucharés to follow him, and quitted the bivouac. Don Martial and the a 
‘both mounted, swam across the space separating them from the main Bets 
The capataz perceived them at the moment they landed. es 
y,” he exclaimed “‘ the Tigrero isleaving us. Where can he be going o7 7m 
‘0 knows,” said Belhumeur ; “ perhaps he is going to carry the answer to | ne 
Pr.” ; : e 
is not impossible,” the capataz remarked thoughtfuily. “% 
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A NIGHT JOURNEY. a 

— 

[aRTIAL was rich—very rich—eager for excitement, and endowed with : 
instincts. He had only embraced the profession of Zigrero in ordei to a 
plausible excuse for his constant travels in the desert. 3 ae 
2rOS are generally woodrangers or old hunters, who, for a certain salary 4 
remium on each hide, engage with a haciendero to kill the wild beasts 


aimate his herds. What others did for money he performed simply for a 
=: hence he was greatly liked on the frontiers, and especially welcomed ne 
whe hacienderos. 
Martial saw Dona Anita for the first time when the chances of hi: 
srous life had led him to a hacienda belonging to Don Sylva where, 
he space of a month, he killed some dozen wild beasts. As the Tigrero | 
tly watched the young girl, whom he could not see without falling = 
n love with, it happened that one day, when Anita’s horse ran away, he § 
ar enough to save her at the peril of his own life. sta 
ares was not at all pleased with the sudden departure from the island, . : 
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fardly cursed the folly which made him attach himself to a man like him © a 
followed, who might expose him at any moment to the chances of | i 
4 an arrow through his body, without any profit or available excuse. Still : < 


3s was not the man to feel long angry with the Tigrero. ‘ 
‘two men marched on side by side silently, allowing the reins to hang on mi 
orses’ heads, and each indulging in his own reflections. Still Cucharés 
‘ed that Don Martial, instead of seeking the cover of the forest, ousti 

llowed the river bank, oie ofp 





a Well, that is possible ; so perhaps you have acted wisely.” 

“But stay, another word. Do not say anything to my father. rat knov 
how kind he is; he would want to make me a present of them, and I wish te 
pay for the skins out of my own purse.” 

The capataz began laughing at the joke. The worthy man was delighted a 
sharing a secret with his darling child. ) 

“Tt is settled,” he said; “I will be dumb.” | | 

The girl gave him a friendly nod and withdrew. What was the meaning 3 
the note ? 

Blas Vasquez, on quitting the colony, struck the Guaymas road, and mad 
his troop go at asharp trot. He had scarce lost sight of the colony, ang 
entered the tall grass, when two men leaping into the middle of the path 
checked their horses about twenty paces ahead of him, One of them was a) 
Indian ; the other the capataz recognised at a glance as the man who had com 
to the hacienda that morning. Vasquez advancing alone said,— 

“By what accident do I meet you here, senor? You are still far from thi 
mmeeting-place you indicated.” 

“We are so,” was the reply; ‘‘ but as we found no trail in the prairie w 
thought it useless to give you a long journey. I have been sent to conduct yot 
to the ambush.” : 

“You did right. Have we far to go?” 

“No, hardly a quarter of an hour’s ride. We are going to that islet, Ma 
you can see by standing in your stirrups,” he added. 

‘Be good enough to serve as our guide, Senor Francés: we will follow you. 

The detachment set out again. As Don Louis had stated, within a quarte 
of an hour the capataz and the peons were encamped on the islet with ay 
five adventurers, well masked by grass and mangroves. 

The first person Blas perceived was Don Martial, the Tigrero. At the sigh 
of him he could hardly refrain from a muvement of surprise, 

““ Caspita/"’ he exclaimed, with a loud laugh; ‘the meeting is curious,” 

“Why so?” the Mexican asked, rather annoyed by this recognition. 

“ Are you not Don Martial Asuzena ? ” 

** Ves,” he replied, more and more restless. 

“ My faith! But I did not expect to find you here,” 

“Explain yourself, sir, I beg.” 

“My young mistress gave nie a message for you.” 

“What do you say?” the Tigrero exclaimed, his heart beginning j 
palpitate. 

‘‘ What I say, nothing else. Dona Anita wishes to buy two jaguar skins Q 
of you, it appears.” 

Don Martial regarded him with such an air of amazement that the capata 
began again laughing heartily. This laughter aroused the young man; mad 
him conjecture there was some mystery in the affair. 

“Tis true,” he said, as if trying to remember,“ I fancy I can call to mini 
some time back “i 

“ Then,” the capataz interrupted him, ‘‘it’s all right; besides, I was asked t 
hand you a letter.” | 

‘Give it me quickly,” the Tigrero exclaimed in great agitation, 

The capataz handed it to him. Don Martial tore it from his hands, broke th 
seal with trembling fingers, and devoured it with his eyes. When he ha 
finished reading it he concealed it in his bosom, 

** Well,” the capataz asked him, “‘ what does my mistress say P” 

a Only what you told me yourself, ” the Tigrero replied, 
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“Hem! that man is certainly hiding something,” muttered Blas. ‘Can 
Jona Anita have deceived me ?” 

Yn the meanwhile the Tigrero walked about in agitation, apparently revolving 
some important project. At length he approached Belhumeur, and, leaning 
over his ear, uttered a few words in a low voice, to which the Canadian answered 
sign to Cucharés to follow him, and quitted the bivouac. Don Martial and the 
lepero, both mounted, swam across the space separating them from the main 
fand. The capataz perceived them at the moment they landed. 

“Why,” he exclaimed “the Tigrerois leaving us. Where can he be going ?” 
habia knows,” said Belhumeur; ‘ perhaps he is going to carry the answer to 
the letter. | 3 

_“ That is not impossible,” the capataz remarked thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER SXTtt,; 
A NIGHT JOURNEY, 


Don Martiat was rich—very rich—eager for excitement, and endowed with 
warlike instincts. He had only embraced the profession of Zigrero in ordei to 
have a plausible excuse for his constant travels in the desert, 

‘Tigreros are generally woodrangers or old hunters, who, for a certain salary 
and a premium on each hide, engage with a haciendero to kill the wild beasts 
that deaimate his herds, What others did for money he performed simply for 
pleasure: hence he was greatly liked on the frontiers, and especially welcomed 
y all the hacienderos. 


adventurous life had led him to a hacienda belonging to Don Sylvy 

ithin the space of a month, he killed some dozen iil Bence Pre kuyriie 
_ madly in love with, it happened that one day, when Anita’s horse ran away, he 
_Was near enough to save her at the peril of his own life. 
__Cucharés was not at all pleased with the sudden departure from the island 
de inwardly cursed the folly which made him attach himself to a man like him 
he now followed, who might expose him at any moment to the chances of 
getting an arrow through his body, without any profit or available excuse. Still 
Cucharés was not the man to feel long angry with the Tigrero., 
‘The two men marched on side by side silently, allowing the reins to hang on 
heir horses’ heads, and each indulging in his own reflections. Sull Cucharés 
remarked that Don Martial, instead of seeking the cover of the forest, Ousti 
mately followed the river bank, : 
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with anod. A flash of joy illumined the Tigrero’s gloomy face as he made a 


_ Don Martial saw Dona Anita for the first time when the chances of Fe 


constantly watched the young girl, whom he could not see without falling | 
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The darkness grew rapidly denser around them; distant objects began to be 
lost in the masses of shadow on the horizon, and they soon found themselves 
in complete obscurity. For some time the lepero tried, by coughing or uttering 
exclamations, to attract his comrade’s attention, though unsuccesstully, 

‘Don Martial,” he said at last. 

“Well,” the latter replied, carelessly. 

“Do you not think it is time for us to stop a little ? ” 

“But we have not arrived yet.” 

“Then we are going somewhere ?”’ 

“Why else should we have left our friends ?” 

“That’s true, Where are we going, though?” 

“You will soon know.” 

‘I confess that I should be glad of it.” 

They had now left the hill of Guetzalli about two musket-shots behind them, 
and reached a sort of creek, which, through the windings of the river, was 
almost parallel with the back of the hacienda, whose gloomy and imposing 
mass rose before them. 

“We have arrived,” Don Martial said. 

“ At last!” the lepero muttered with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘1 mean to say,” the Tigrero went on, ‘that the easiest part of our expedi- 
tion is ended.” 

“We are making an expedition, then?” 

“By Jove! do you fancy, then, my good fellow, that 1 am marching for 
amusement ?” 

“That surprised me, too.” 

‘“‘ Now our expedition will commence in reality.” 


. 


“Good!” 
sr must warn you, however, that it is rather dangerous; however, I counted 
on you,” 


“Thanks,” Cucharés answered, making a grimace. The truth is, the lepero 
would have preferred that his friend had not given him this proof of — 
confidence. | 

“We are going there,” Don Martial continued, and he extended his arm in > 
the direction of the river, 

““ Where then? to the hacienda?” ; 

“Yes?’ 

“Do you believe we shall reach the hacienda without being discovered ?” 

“We will try it at any rate.’ 

“But we shall not succeed, those demons of Frenchmen will take us for 
savages, and shoot us.” 

“It is a risk to run,” 

“Thanks! I prefer remaining here. Go where you please, but I stay here.” 

The Tigrero could not suppress a smile. 

“The danger is not so great as \ou suppose,” he said. ‘‘ We are expected 
at the hacienda by some one, who will doubtlessly have moved the sentinels.” 

“That is possible, but I do not care to try the experiment, for a bullet never 
pardons.” a 

The Tigrero made no reply; he did not seem even to have heard his com 
panion’s remark. His mind was elsewhere. With his body bent forward, he — 
was listening. During the last few minutes the desert had assumed a singular 


appearance. It wake up. All sorts of noises were heard from the thickets and 
passed ‘the two men without noticing thes# The birds, startled from their first 










clearings. Animals of every description rushed from the covert, and madly 
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sleep, rose uttering shrill cries, and circled in the air. In the river might be 
seen the outlines of wild heasts swimming vigorously to reach the other bank, 
At intervals dry crackling sounds and hoarse murmurs, like those of rising 
water, broke the silence, and became with each moment more intense. On the 
extreme verge of the horizon a large band of bright red, growing wider from 
minute to minute, spread over the scene a purple and gold glare, which gave it 
a fantastic appearance. rs 

_ ®Jalloh! what is happening now?” the lepero suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ Look 
at our horses, Don Martial.” 

In fact, the noble beasts, with neck outstretched and ears laid back, were 
breathing heavily. : a 
_“ Caspita!” the Tigrero said calmly, “they smell the fire, that is all. 

“What fire? Do you think the prairie is on fire? ” 

“Of course. You can see it as well as I, if you like.” 

‘Hem! what is the meaning of that?” 

“Not much. It is one of the ordinary Indian tricks.” 

“] beg your pardon, I am not a wood-ranger. I confess to you that all this 
alarms me greatly.” | 

“You are a child,” Don Martial answered him, laughingly. “It is evident 
‘that the Indians have fired the prairie to conceal their numbers. You will soon 
hear their war-cry. By remaining here you run three risks—of being roasted, 
scalped, or killed: three most unpleasant things. You had better come with 
me. Come, dismount; the fire is gaining on us; soon we shall not have the 
chance. 

“JT will follow you,” the lepero replied in a mournful voice. ‘I must. I 
was mad to leave Guaymas, where I was so happy—where I lived without 
working—to come and thrust my head into such wasps’ nests.” 

- “Bah! bah! people always say that. Make haste; we have no time to 
lose.” 

- Don Martial and the lepero entered the water; and their noble animals, ime 
pelled by their instinct, hurried in the direction of the other bank. 

The Gila, at this period of the year swollen by the rains which fall in the 
sierra, had a width double of what it was in the summer. At that period its 
current becomes strong, and frequently dangerous through its rapidity; but our 
adventurers reached the other bank in a comparatively short period. 

“Eh!” Cucharés observed at the moment the horses struck land, “did you 
not tell me Don Martial, that we were going to the hacienda? We are not 
taking the road, I fancy.” 

“You fancy wrong. Remember in the desert a man must appear to turn his 
back on what he wishes to reach.” 

“Which means?” 

“That we are going to hobble our horses, and then go straight to the 
hacienda.” 

The Tigrero immediately dismounted, led his horse under the shelter of the 
great trees, took off its bridle, hobbled it carefully, and returned to the bank. 

The worthy lepero had at length formed an heroic resolve. Persuaded that 
he was lost, he yielded himself to the guidance of his lucky or unlucky star 
with that half-timid fanaticism which can only be compared with that found 
among the Easterns, 

As we have said, this side of the river was plunged in shade and silence, and 
the adventurers were temporarily protected from any danger, 


_" Stay,” the lepero again remarked, “it is a good distance; I can never 
it, 
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“Patience. We shall find, I am certain, if we take the erdabid rie ook 
means to shorten it,” and the Tigrero pointed outa small canoe, 
“The colonists often come here to fish,” he continued; ‘they hav 
canoes concealed like this at various spots. Do you kriow how to mai na 
paddle ?” be 
“Yes, when I am not afraid.” 4 ! ; 
Don Martial looked at him for a few seconds, then said in a sharp vo ice: 
“Listen, Cucharés, my friend: I have no time to discuss the matte 
you; I have extremely serious reasons for acting as I am now doing, | 
on your part hearty co- operation, so take warning in time. You know m 
the first Suspicious movement I will blow out your brains as [- 
coyote’ te 1 
The see understood—he resigned himself. In a few ininutes thal n¢ 
was ready, and the two men in it. 4 
At a signal from Don Martial, Cucharés took up the paddles, aid they ste | 
The fire was rapidly retiring in a western direction while continuing its rave 
The canoe advanced slowly and cautiously, : 
Cucharés, pale as a corpse, with hair standing on end, and eyes enlarp : 
terror, rowed on frenziedly, while recommending his soul fervently to < 
numberless saints of the Spanish calendar. 
In fact, the position was a grave one, and it required all the resolutior 
which the Tigrero was endowed to keep him from sharing the terror whick 
seized on his comrade, The further they advanced the greater the obst 
grew. Obliged to make continued turns, in consequence of the tre 
barred their passage, they only turned on their own axis, as it were, tof c 
pass the same spot a dozen times, and watch on all sides at once. 
For about two hours they continued this wearying navigation; but 
insensibly approached the hacienda, whose sombre mass stood out from 
star-lit sky. Suddenly a terrible cry, raised by a considerable numb 
voices, tilled the air, and a discharge of artillery and musketry roare 
thunder. 
“ Holy Virgin!” Cucharés exclaimed, “‘ we are lost!” 
‘On the contrary,” the Tigrero said, “we are saved. The Indiar 
attacking the colony; all the French are at the entrenchments, and no o 
dream of watching us, One niore good pull!” i 
May God hear you!” the lepero muttered. — 
artist the attack is serious, it appears. All the better. The harder 
ught over there the less attention will be paid to us. Let us geton.” 
Don Martial looked searchingly around ; all was silent in this part ¢ 
river, There was no reason tor supposing that they had been seen. 
Tigrero bent over his com panion, | Re 
“That will do,” he whispered ; ‘we have arrived.” 3 < a 
“What! avrived?” the lepero piece | with a frightened aite a 
still a long way off.” a 
‘No; at the spot where we now are you have nothing tv fear. Rem 
the canoe, and wait for me.’ pk 
s What ; are you going away ?” < ioe 
“Yes; keep a good watch. If you noti hing new, you wil 
p a good watc you notice anything +y 

cry of the water-hen twice; yvu understand P ” 
; Perfectly ; but if a serious danger threatened us, what ought | I to do? 
What danger can threaten you here?” 


“IT do not know ; but the Indians are fiends incarnate ; . with the m yo 
be prepared for anything. be ni 
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u are right. Well, in case of any serious danger threatening us, after 
‘your signal, you will put across to that point where you will be perfectly 


good ; but how shall I know where to find you?” 

will imitate twice the bark of the prairie dog.” 5 

» Tigrero took off all the articles of clothing that might embarrass him, 
seeping on his trousers and vest, put his knife in his belt, made up his 
rifle, and cartouche-box in a packet, and imitated the song of the 
és, Presently a similar sound rose from the bank. The Tigrero then 
is weapons over his head, and glided gently into the water. 


4 


ing the caps so as to be ready for anything, and run no risk of being 
unawares; then, reassured by the calmness that prevailed around, he lay 
in the bottom of the canoe in spite of the Tigrero’s recommendations, 
t ready for a nap. 

noise of the combat had gradually died away. The lepero would 
bly soon have fallen asleep. At the moment, however, when he was going 
ld to his feelings, he cast a parting sleepy glance over the river. He 
ered, repressed with difficulty a cry of terror. 

tharés thought it was a fearful vision, and looked again; but no, he had 
porrectly. 

- have aid that the river carried with it a large number of stumps and 
jtrees. During the last hour an enormous quantity of these trees had 
‘ted round the canoe, the lepero being quite unable to account for the 


re extraordinary still, the progress of this floating wood was so carefuily 
ated that all converged on one point—the extremity of the isthmus. 
er alarming fact was, that Cucharés saw eyes flashing, and frightful faces 
g out from amidst this raft of interlaced branches, stumps and trees. 

Jere was no room for doubt: each tree carried at least one Apache. 

eady, more than once, hands had been laid for a few seconds on the sides 
: frail boat; but, by some providential chance, the owners of those hands 
ot thought of looking into the interior of the canoe. 

shares, while lying apparently most comfortably at the bottom of the 
gently balanced by the ripple, and his features distorted by terror, 
wee blanched, and holding a pistol-butt convulsively clutched in either 


nent. 


had not long to wait, 


soon as he was alone Cucharés began to inspect his weapons carefully, 


awaited the catastrophe which every passing minute rendered more 
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‘Patience. We shall find, I am certain, if we take the trouble to took 
means to shorten it,” and the Tigrero pointed out a small canoe, 
“The colonists often come here to fish,” he continued; ‘‘they have severz 
canoes concealed like this at various spots. Do you know how to manage 

paddle ?” 

‘Yes, when I am not afraid.” 

Don Martial looked at him for a few seconds, then said in a sharp voice: 

‘Listen, Cucharés, my friend: I have no time to discuss the matter wit 
you; | have extremely serious reasons for acting as Iam now doing. I wan 
on your part hearty co-operation, so take warning in time. You know me; a 
the first suspicious movement I will blow out your brains as I would © 
coyote’s.” 

The lepero understood—he resigned himself. In a few minutes the can 
was ready, and the two men in it. 

At a signal from Don Martial, Cucharés took up the paddles, and they startec 
The fire was rapidly retiring in a western direction while continuing its ravages 
The canoe advanced slowly and cautiously, 

Cucharés, pale as a corpse, with hair standing on end, and eyes enlarged b 
terror, rowed on frenziedly, while recommending his soul fervently to all th 
numberless saints of the Spanish calendar. 

In fact, the position was a grave one, and it required all the resolution witk 
which the Tigrero was endowed to keep him from sharing the terror which hae 
seized on his comrade, The further they advanced the greater the obstacl 
grew. Obliged to make continued turns, in consequence of the trees tha 
barred their passage, they only turned on their own axis, as it were, forced t 
pass the same spot a dozen times, and watch on all sides at once. 

For about two hours they continued this wearying navigation; but the? 
insensibly approached the hacienda, whose sombre mass stood out from th: 
star-lit sky. Suddenly a terrible cry, raised by a considerable number 
voices, nlled the air, and a discharge of artillery and musketry roared like 
thunder. 

“ Holy Virgin!” Cucharés exclaimed, ‘ “we are lost!” 

“On the contrary,” the Tigrero said, ‘we are saved. The Tita? ar 
attacking the colony; all the French are at the entrenchments, and no one wil 
dream of watching us. One niore good pull!” 

“May God hear you!” the lepero muttered. 

‘Ah! the attack is serious, it appears. All the better. The harder ther 
uight over there the less attention will be paid to us. Let us get on, 

Don Martial looked searchingly around; all was silent in this part of the 
river. There was no reason tor supposing that they had been seen. The 
Tigrero bent over his companion, — 

“That will do,” he whispered ; ‘‘ we have arrived.” 

“What! arrived?” the lepero repeated, with a frightened air. ‘“‘ We are 
still a long way off.” : 

“No; at the spot where we now are you have nothing tu fear, Remain ir 
the canoe, and wait for me.’ 

“What ; are you going away ?P” 

“Yes; keep a good watch, If you notice anything new, you will give the 
cry of the water-hen twice; yvu understand P” 

“‘ Perfectly; but if a serious danger threatened us, what ought Ito do?” — 

“ What danger can threaten you here?” 

“T do not know ; but the Indians are fiends incarnate; with them you must 


be prepared tor anything.” 
ail 
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£You are right. Well, in case of any serious danger threatening us, after 


giving your signal, you will put across to that point where you will be perfectly 
c- Oo? 


sate. 
“Very good; but how shall I know where to find you?” 

_“T will imitate twice the bark of the prairie dog.” 

_ The Tigrero took off all the articles of clothing that might embarrass him, 
only keeping on his trousers and vest, put his knife in his belt, made up his 
pistols, rifle, and cartouche-box in a packet, and imitated the song of the 
maukawés. Presently a similar sound rose from the bank. The Tigrero then 
held his weapons over his head, and glided gently into the water. La: 
So soon as he was alone Cucharés began to inspect his weapons carefully, 
changing the caps so as to be ready for anything, and run no risk of being 
taken unawares; then, reassured by the calmness that prevailed around, he lay 
down in the bottom of the canoe in spite of the Tigrero’s recommendations, 
and got ready for a nap. 

The noise of the combat had gradually died away. The lepero would 
probably soon have fallen asleep. At the moment, however, when he was going 
to yield to his feelings, he cast a parting sleepy glance over the river. He 
shuddered, repressed with difficulty a cry of terror. 

_ Cucharés thought it was a fearful vision, and looked again; but no, he had 
seen covrecily. 

We have maid that the river carried with it a large number of stumps and 
dead trees. During the last hour an enormous quantity of these trees had 
collected round the canoe, the lepero being quite unable to account for the 


_ More extraordinary still, the progress of this floating wood was so carefully 
regulated that all converged on one point—the extremity of the isthmus. 
Another alarming fact was, that Cucharés saw eyes flashing, and frightful faces 
peering out from amidst this raft of interlaced branches, stumps and trees. 

_ There was no room for doubt: each tree carried at least one Apache. 

_ Already, more than once, hands had been laid for a few seconds on the sides 
of the frail boat; but, by some providential chance, the owners of those hands 
had not thought of looking into the interior of the canoe. 

_ Cucharés, while lying apparently most comfortably at the bottom of the | 
canoe, gently balanced by the ripple, and his features distorted by terror, 
his face blanched, and holding a pistol-butt convulsively clutched in either 
hand, awaited the catastrophe which every passing minute rendered more — 
imminent. 

_ He had not long to wait, 
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AN INDIAN TRICK. 
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We have already seen in what way the Jester began hostilities. The Black 
Bear had a scheme which he had been ripening for a long time, thoug 
possessing the means to put it in execution ; but knowing where to obta 
information he needed, he went to Guaymas. The Tigrero, by proposing 
him to enter the colony asa guide, had unsuspectingly supplied him with 
pretext he sought. ie 
Like all the redskins, Black Bear desired to have a white woman in his Ik 
Fatality, by bringing him across Dona Anita, had suddenly re-enkindled th 
secret hope he entertained. It must not be thought that the Black Bear loyec 
/ the Spanish maiden; no, he wanted a white squaw, that was all. He 
simply humiliated by the knowledge that the other chiefs of his natior 
slaves of that colour, while he alone had none. . 
The Black Bear, standing with his principal warriors on the point o} 
island, remained silent, with his arms crossed on his chest, his eyes fixe 

vacancy. +f 
- ‘My brother, the Jester, is an experienced chief,” he said at last, “ar 
faithful ally. He has fulfilled his mission. He is now smoking the pale 
dogs. What the Comanches have begun we will finish.” : 
“The Biack Bear is the first warrior of his nation,” the little Pa 

replied. A 

The Indian sachem smiled at this flattery. 
“If the Comanches are antelopes, the Apaches are otters; they can, if 
please, swim in the water, or march on land. The pale-faces have lived. 
The warriors bowed. The Black Bear continued, after a mom 

silence t— : a 
“What do the Apache warriors care for the fire tubes of the pale-f 
Have they not long, barbed arrows and intrepid hearts? My brothers 
follow me; we will take the scalps of these pale dogs.” ae 
Shouts of joy and enthusiasm greeted these words. Oe 
“The river is covered with numerous trunks of trees: my sons are not sql 
to fatigue themselves uselessly, They will place themselves on these 
trees, and drift with the current. Let my brothers prepare. The B 
Bear will set out at the sixth hour. Two hundred warriors will tollow E 
Bear,” a; 
The chiefs bowed respectfully before the sachem, and left him alone 
wrapped himself up in his buffalo robe, sat down by the fire, lit his cal 
a remained silent, with his eyes fixed on the gradually-extending P 

re, :_ a 
. The island in which the Apache chief had formed his camp was at no § 
\ distance from the French colony. The project of floating down had n¢ 
great danger for these men, accustomed to every sort of bodily exercise 

who swam like fish. ee 
The Black Bear was so convinced of the success of this stratagem, th 

only took with him two hundred chosen men. , aac 
Night sets in rapidly and suddenly in countries where the twilight doe 
las. longer than lightning flash. Soon all became darkness, save t 
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stance, a wide strip of coppery red announced the progress of the 


=n the Black Bear considered the moment had arrived he put out his 
t, Scattered the fire, and gave the signal to Little Panther, who was 
ng to execute the orders of his chief. Almost immediately the two hun- 
atriors selected for the expedition made their appearance. They were 
<ed men, armed with clubs and lances, while their shields hung on their 


are very brave, but the Apaches are the bravest warriors in the world. 
Ss may be killed, but they will conquer.” bs 
€ warriors will suffer themselves to be killed,” the Indians replied with 
ice. 

ah!” the Black Bear continued, “my sons have spoken well. The 
dah will not abandon them; he loves the red men. And now, my sons, 


| collect the dead trees floating on the river, and float down the 


he trunks of treesor stumps. In a few moments a considerable quantity 
lected near the point of the island. 

Apaches behaved so cleverly in bringing the tree trunks to the island, 
dchosen thcir position so well, that when they set the trees in motion 
hey almost immediately struck the current. 

this navigation, so essentially eccentric, offered grave inconveniences, 
dians, wi hout paddles, were obliged to follow the stream, only succeed- 
tholding on by extraordinary efforts. Like all wood floating at the mercy 
aves, the trees continually revolved. There was another difficulty, too: 
absolutely necessary to keep in the water, so as to give the trees the 
direction and make them reach the colony, instead of following the cure 
the middle of the stream. 

Indians are obstinate: when they have undertaken an expedition they 
xive it up till it is irrevocably proved to them that success is impossible, 
appened on the present occasion; several men were crowned; but the 


held on; and, encouraged by their chief, who did not cease addressing 
hey continued to descend the river. 


2resently the Black Bear, who was at the head of 
€ye incessantly surveyed the scene around, 
thead gracefully dancing on the water, and attach 
canoe at once appeared suspici»us to the caut} 
atural to him. After carefully examining it, 
“anther, who hung on the same tree in readin 
lacing his knife between his teeth, the chief 


the party, and whose 
noticed a canoe a few 
ed to a dead stump. 

ous Indian. It did not 
he stooped over to the 
ess to execute his orders, 
unloosed his hold, and 


again near the canoe, seized it boldly, pulled it over, and leaped in 
a Cucharés’ chest, ard seized him by the throat. 


ah ;” the Indian exclaimed with Surprise on recognising him, “ What is 
ther doing here ?” | | 


see,” the lepero answered, ‘I am sleeping,” 
ih! my brother was afraid of the fire,” 
te right, chief; you guessed it the first time. 


‘eg ee Apache continued, “ my brother is not alone. Where is the 


I was afraid of the 
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© are about to set out,” said the sachem ; “ the pale-faces we are destined 


| Indians immediately began executing their chief’s orders. All strove ta. 
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AN INDIAN TRICK, 

















We have already seen in what way the Jester began hostilities. The Bla 
Bear had a scheme which he had _ been ripening for a long time, though iJ 
possessing the means to put it in execution ; but knowing where to obtain 1} 
information he needed, he went to Guaymas. The Tigrero, by proposing 
him to enter the colony asa guide, had unsuspectingly supplied him with tf 
pretext he sought. | 
Like all the redskins, Black Bear desired to have a white woman in his lods} 
Fatality, by bringing him across Dona Anita, had suddenly re-enkindled t | 
secret hope he entertained. It must not be thought that the Black Bear lov 
the Spanish maiden; no, he wanted a white squaw, that was all. He wf 
simply humiliated by the knowledge that the other chiefs of his nation hal 
Slaves of that colour, while he alone had none. | 
The Black Bear, standing with his principal warriors on the point of thf 
island, remained silent, with his arms crossed on his chest, his eyes fixed cf 

- vacancy. | 
-_ “ My brother, the Jester, is an experienced chief,” he said at last, “and 
faithful ally. He has fulfilled his mission. He is now smoking the pale-fac} 
dogs. What the Comanches have begun we will finish.” | 
“The Black Bear is the first warrior of his nation,” the little Panthej 


The Indian sachem smiled at this flattery. 
“If the Comanches are antelopes, the Apaches are otters; they can, if the 
please, swim in the water, or march on land. The pale-faces have lived.” | 
The warriors bowed, The Black Bear continued, after a moment 
silence 1— | | 
“What do the Apache warriors care for the fire tubes of the pale-faces 
Have they not long, barbed arrows and intrepid hearts? My brothers wif 
follow me; we will take the scalps of these pale dogs.” 

Shouts of joy and enthusiasm greeted these words. 

‘‘ The river is covered with numerous trunks of trees: my sons are not squaw¥ 
to fatigue themselves uselessly, They will place themselves on these dea. | 
trees, and drift with the current. Let my brothers prepare, The Blac¥ 
Bear will set out at the sixth hour. Two hundred warriors will tollow Blaci 
Bear.” 

The chiefs bowed respectfully before the sachem, and left him alone. H 
wrapped himself up in his buffalo robe, sat down by the fire, lit his calumet 
and remained silent, with his eyes fixed on the gradually-extending prairix 
fire. 

The island in which the Apache chief had formed his camp was at no grea) 
distance from the French colony. The project of floating down had no very] 
great danger for these men, accustomed to every sort of bodily exercise, anc 
who swam like fish. 

The Black Bear was so convinced of the success of this stratagem, that hej 
only took with him two hundred chosen men. | 

Night sets in rapidly and suddenly in countries where the twilight does no 
las. longer than lightning flash. Soon all became darkness, save that, in 
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distance, a wide strip of coppery red announced the progress of the 
es. 

When the Black Bear considered the moment had arrived he put out his 
salumet, scattered the fire, and gave the signal tc Little Panther, who was 
atching to execute the orders of his chief. Almost immediately the two hun- 
jred warriors selected for the expedition made their appearance. They were 
ll picked men, armed with clubs and lances, while their shields hung on their 
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* We are about to set out,” said the sachem; “ the pale-faces we are destined 
9 fight are very brave, but the Apaches are the bravest warriors in the world. 
fy sons may be killed, but they will conquer.” 

“ The warriors will suffer themselves to be killed,” the Indians replied with 
ne voice. 

“Wah!” the Black Bear continued, “my sons have spoken well. The 
Wacondah will not abandon them; he loves the red men. And now, my sons, 
ye will collect the dead trees floating on the river, and float down the 
yrrent.” 

The Indians immediately began executing their chief’s orders. All strove ta. 
each the trunks of treesor stumps, In afew moments a considerable quantity 
coilected near the point of the island. 

The Apaches behaved so cleverly in bringing the tree trunks to the island, 
nd had chosen their position so well, that when they set the trees in motion 
sain they almost immediately struck the current. 

Still this navigation, so essentially eccentric, offered grave inconveniences. 
Phe Indians, wi hout paddles, were obliged to follow the stream, only succeed- 
g in holding on by extraordinary efforts. Like all wood floating at the mercy 
the waves, the trees continually revolved. There was another difficulty, too: 
was absolutely necessary to keep in the water, so as to give the trees the 
roper direction and make them reach the colony, instead of following the cure 
ent in the middle of the stream. 

The Indians are obstinate: when they have undertaken an expedition they 
ever give it up till it is irrevocably proved to them that success is impossible, 
nis happened on the present occasion; several men were crowned; but the 
thers held on; and, encouraged by their chief, who did not cease addressing 
hem, they continued to descend the river. 

But presently the Black Bear, who was at the head of the party, and whose 
yiercing eye incessantly surveyed the scene around, noticed a canoe a few 
ards ahead gracefully dancing on the water, and attached to a dead stump. 
This canoe at once appeared suspici»us to the cautious Indian. It did not 
eem natural to him. After carefully examining it, he stooped over to the 
Attle Panther, who hung on the same tree in readiness to execute his orders, 
anc , placing his knife between his teeth, the chief unloosed his hold, and 
_He rose again near the canoe, seized it boldly, pulled it over, and leaped in 
fight on Cucharés’ chest, ard seized him by the throat. 

_“ Wah;” the Indian exclaimed with surprise on recognising him, ‘ What is 
My brother doing here ?” | 
*“ You see,” the lepero answered, ‘‘I am sleeping.” 

“Wah! my brother was afraid of the fire.” 
: Maite right, chief; you guessed it the first time. I was afraid of the 


_“ Good!” the Apache continued, ‘‘ my brother is not alone. Where is the 
‘cat Buffalo?” 
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“Eh? Ido not know the Great Buffalo, chict, I don’t ever ‘kao 
ou are talking about.” RAGE | Rens: . 
« All the pale-faces have a forked tongue. Why does not my brothe spec 

the truth ?” | : in ‘> 

“7 do not understand you.” ~ 

“The Black Bear can speak the language of his nation, but he 

that of the Yoris.” ye 

“T did not mean that. You express yourself excellently in Castilian 

are speaking of a person I do not know.” abe 

“Is that possible?” the Indian said. “My brother does not kne 
eneral ?” _ a 

“Oh! now I understand; you are talking of Don Martial. Yes, certainly | 

know him.” ; ies . 

“Good!” the chief replied; “I knew that I was not mistaken, 

brother not with him ?” on eS seg ~ an 

“Probably because I am here,” the lepero said with a grin. ee 

‘That is true; but as Iam in a hurry, and my brother does not wi: 


answer me, I am going to kill him.” ; ae 
Saying this in a tone which admitted of no tergiversation, the Blac 
raised his knife. The lepero understood that, if he did not obey the Indiar 
was lost, and his hesitation ceased as if by enchantment, - ae 
‘What do you want of me?” he said. | 
** Where is the Great Buffalo ? ” 
“ There,” he said, pointing in the direction of the hacienda, 
“‘T understand. Are they together ? ” | aa 
“They ought to be so, as she called him to her.” se 
“Will he come back alone ? ” —— 
“1 do not know.” Rin 
The Indian fixed a glance on him, as if trying to read his very heart 
Icpero was calm : he had honestly told all he knew, <a 
‘‘Good!” the chief continued the next moment. Did not the Great E 
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agree on a signal with his friend ? ” mp 
“ He did.” ae 
“What is that signal?” a 


At this question a singular idea crossed Cucharts’ brain. The I 
belong to a strange race, which only bears a likeness to the Nea 
lazzaroni, | aan 

Cucharés was a perfect personification of this eccentric race, Thot 
Apache chief’s knife was scarcely two inches from his breast, and he kn 
his ferocious enemy would show him no mercy, he suddenly resolved te 
him a trick. ee 

“The chief wishes to know the signal ?” he said. eee 

“Yes,” the Apache replied. s Re 

Cucharés, with the utmost coolness, imitated the cry of the water-her 


“ Silence!” the Black Bear exclaimed ; “it is not that.” say 
“ Pardon,” the lepero replied with a grin; “ perhaps I gave it badly, 
repeated it, aa 


The Indian, roused by his enemy’s impudence, rushed upon him, res 
finish him with his knife; but, blinded by his fury, he calculated bé 
gave too violent an oscillation to the canoe, The light bark, whose eq 
was disturbed, turned over, and the two men rolled into the river. _ 
_ Then began between the two men a contest of skill and strength. 
it would have ended to the advantage of the white man, who had a coz 
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i not several warriors, witnesses of what had occurred, swum off too, 
f the fugitive’s retreat. Cucharés saw that flight was impossible ; 
> proceeded towards a tree, and awaited with magnificent coolness 
*might happen. 

lack Bear soon came up with him. The-chief displayed no ill-temper 
ck. | 

1” he merely said, “ my brother is a warrior; he has the craft of the 
” 
hat use is that to me,” Cucharés answered. 

aps,” the Indian said. ‘Let my brother tell me where the Great _ 
his : ; 
se already told you, chief.” | a 
my brother told me that his friend was in the lodge of the pale-faces, = 
ot say where.” i | 

:! and if I tell you shall I be free ?” a 
if my brother has not a forked tongue, he will be free to go where he : | 
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or favour!” the lepero muttered. B 
.” the chief continued, “‘ what will my brother do?” : 3 
aith! ” Cucharés said, suddenly making up his mind, “I have done for pie 
‘tial all it is humanly possible. Now I must save my skin. You see 3 
ngroves on the projecting point ? ” | a 
them.” : 2 ee 
, behind those mangroves you will find the man you call the Great eS 
i! the pale-face shall be free.” e: 
iks.” = 
onversation was hurriedly broken off, as the Apaches were rapidly — & 
ting the banks. They had let go most of the trees, and were collected = 
groups of ten or twelve on the larger ones. = 
jenda was silent; not a light burned there; all was calm; it looked e2 
serted habitation. This profound tranquillity excited the suspicions of ea 
i: Bear; it seemed to forebode an impending storm. Before risking a | af 
ve wished to assure himself positively of what he had to expect. He we 
che cry of the iguana, and swam towards the bank. The Apaches Rs 
ended their chief’s intention, and stopped. At the end of a few ex 
; they saw him crawling along the sand. The Black Bear walked a = 
s along ; he saw nothing, heard nothing: then completely reassured, he “ua 
to the water’s edge, and gave the signal for landing. ea 
!” a stentorian voice suddenly commanded, 7 a 
itful discharge instantly followed. The Apaches responded by howle - 
lage, and themselves surprised by the men they had hoped to surprise 

pon them, brandishing their weapons, i eae 
, * * 7 % % a _ a 
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“Eh? Ido not know the Great Buffalo, chict. I don’t even know wh 
you are talking about.” 

“All the pale-faces have a forked tongue. Why does not my brother spe 
the truth ?” | 

‘““T do not understand you.” 

“The Black Bear can speak the language of his nation, but he knows b 
that of the Yoris.” 

‘TI did not mean that. You express yourself excellently in Castilian, but 3 
are speaking of a person I do not know.” 

“Is that possible?” the Indian said. “My brother does not know 
general P” 

‘“Oh! now I understand; you are talking of Don Martial. Yes, certain] 
know him,” 3 

“Good!” the chief replied; “I knew that I was not mistaken. Why is- 
brother not with him ?” 

“Probably because I am here,” the lepero said with a grin. 

That is true; but as Iam in a hurry, and my brother does not wish 
answer me, I am ‘going to kill him.” 

Saying this in a tone which admitted of no tergiversation, the Black B. 
raised his knife. The lepero understood that, if he did not obey the Indian, 
was lost, and his hesitation ceased as if by enchantment, 

“What do you want of me?” he said. 

“Where is the Great Buffalo ? ” 

There,” he said, pointing in the direction of the hacienda. 

‘“‘T understand. Are they together ? ” 

“They ought to be so, as she called him to her.” 

“Will he come back alone ? ” 

“1 do not know.” 

The Indian fixed a glance on him, as if trying to read his very heart. T 
Icpero was calm : he had honestly told all he knew, at 

‘‘Good!” the chief continued the next moment. Did not the Great Buffa 
agree on a signal with his friend ?” 

iTesdid:” 

‘What is that signal? ” 

At this question a singular idea crossed Cucharés’ brain. The leper 
belong to a strange race, which only bears a likeness to the Neapolit: 
lazzaroni, 

Cucharés was a perfect personifieation of this eccentric race, Though t 
Apache chief’s knife was scarcely two inches from his breast, and he knew th 
his ferocious enemy would show him no mercy, he suddenly resolved to pli 
him a trick. 

‘The chief wishes to know the signal ?” he said. 

“Yes,” the Apache replied. 

Cucharés, with the utmost coolness, imitated the cry of the water-hen, 

“ Silence!” the Black Bear exclaimed; ‘it is not that.” 

‘‘ Pardon,” the lepero replied with a grin; “‘ perhaps I gave it badly,” and | 
repeated it. 4} 

The Indian, roused by his enemy’s impudence, rushed upon him, resolved | 
finish him with his knife; but, blinded by his fury, he calculated badly, ar 
gave too violent an oscillation to the canoe, The light bark, whose equilibriu 
was disturbed, turned over, and the two men rolled into the river, : 

Then began between the two men a contest of skill and strength. Perhay 
it would have ended to the advantage of the white man, who had a COU 
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r had not several warriors, witnesses of what had occurred, swum off too, 
jd cut off the fugitive’s retreat. Cucharés saw that flight was impossible ; 
ace he proceeded towards a tree, and awaited with magnificent coolness 


natever might happen. 
The Black Bear soon came up with him. The-chief displayed no ill-temper 


the trick. 

: Wah! ” he merely said, “ my brother is a warrior; he has the craft of the 
Opossum.” 

“* Of what use is that to me,” Cucharés answered. 

« Perhaps, the Indian said. “Let my brother tell me where the Great 
Ssutialic is.’ , 

mI have already told you, chief.” | 
“Yes, my brother told me that his friend was in the lodge of the pale-faces, 
it did not say where.” 

“ Hum! and if I tell you shall I be free 2” 

“Yes, if my brother has not a forked tongue, he will be free to go where he 
; leases. 

RA poor favour!” the lepero muttered. 

“ Well,” the chief continued, ‘‘ what will my brother do?” 

“ My faith! ” Cucharés said, suddenly making up his mind, “I have done for 
Lor Martial all it is humanly possible. Now 7 must save my skin, You see 
gose mangroves on the projecting point ?” 

“I see them.” 

‘Well, behind those mangroves you will find the man you call the Great 
affalo.” 

“ Good ! the pale-face shall be free.” 

*Thanks.” 


yproaching the banks. They had let go most of the trees, and were collected 
mall groups of ten or twelve on the larger ones. 
The hacienda was silent; not a light burned there; all was calm; it looked 


Black Bear; it seemed to forebode an impending storm. Before risking a 
nding he wished to assure himself positively of what he had to expect. He 
ered the cry of the iguana, and swam towards the bank. The Apaches 
omprehended their chief’s intention, and stopped. At the end of a few 
oments s they saw him crawling along the sand. The Black Bear walked a 
w paces along; he saw nothing, heard nothing: then completely reassured, he 
eturned to the water’s edge, and gave the signal for landing. 

“Fire!” a stentorian voice suddenly commanded, 

A frightful discharge instantly followed. The Apaches responded by howle 
ngs of rage, and themselves surprised by the men they had hoped to surprise, 

hed upon them, brandishing their weapons, 
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The conversation was hurriedly broken off, as the Apaches were rapidly 


e a deserted habitation. This profound tranquillity excited the suspicions of | 
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SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF 


Arter the departure of the two Mexicans, Belhumeur and his friends rer 
silent. The Canadian played with the charcoal that had fallen from thek 
ontothe ground; in fact, he was lost in thought. Don Louis was watching 
with distraught air the sparkles which crackled, glistened, and went out, 
head, alone of the party, wrapped up in his buffalo robe, smoked his calt 
with stoicism. a 
“Wah!” Eagle-head suddenly said, withdrawing from his lips the tube of 
calumet, and bending forward, while bidding his comrades keep silence, 
“What is it?” Belhumeur at length asked. 4 
“Fire!” the other replied slowly. ‘The Apaches are coming: they 
burning the prairie before them.” 4% 
“What?” Belhumeur exclaimed. ‘‘I see no trace of fire.” 4S 
“No, not yet; but the fire is coming—lI can smell it.” | 
“Hum! if the chief says so it must be true. What is to be done?” 
‘We have nothing to fear from fire here,” the capataz observed, _ 
“We have not,” Don Louis exclaimed; ‘“ but the hacienda?” im 
“ Not more than we,” Belhumeur replied. ‘‘ See, all the trees have beer 
down, and rooted up to too great a distance from the colony for the fi 
reach it.” | * | 
‘Still 1am of this caballero’s opinion,” the capataz said; ‘ we should doy 
to warn the hacienda.” mt 
“There is something even more urgent to do,” Don Louis said, “ and tk 
to send off a clever scout to learn positively with whom we have to deal.” 
“One does not prevent the other,’’ Belhumeur remarked. ‘“ Eagle-hea 
reconnoitre the foe, while we proceed to the hacienda.” - shag 
‘All of us?” the capataz observed, ‘a 
‘““No; your position here is secure. Don Louis and I will proceed al 
the colony. Remember that you must not show yourselves under any p: 
Whatever may happen, await the order for acting.” De 
‘Go, caballeros; | will not betray your confidence.” ite 
“Good! Now to work, You will find us at the hacienda if you learr 
thing of importance,” (a 
Upon this these men, so long accustomed to act without losing p sciot : 
in useless words, separated; Don Louis and Belhumeur returning to the 
land on the side of the hacienda, while the chief rode off in the opposite ¢ 
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tion. Blas Vasquez remained alone with his peons, o- 
We will, for a moment, leave Don Louis and his friend, to follow Eag 
The mission the chief had undertaken was anything rather than ea 

the Eagle-head was a man of experience, thoroughly versed in In dian 

After leaving his companions, he walked quietly down to the water's ed 

when he reached the spot where he intended to cross the river his plan 

arranged in his head. - 
She chief, instead of passing to that side of the river by which the 


would come, preceded by the conflagration, crossed to the other, S 


me reached the bank he allowed his horse a few moments for br eathir 
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at a bound on to the panther skin that served as his saddle, he galloped 
seed in the direction of the enemy’scamp. This furious race lasted 
rs. At the end of these two hours the chief found himself just opposite 
t advanced point of the island, where the Apaches were at this moment 
lin collecting the drift-wood they meant to use in the surprise of the 
Eagle-head stopped. 
after careful reflection, the chief resolved to advance a few paces fur- 
d re-cross the river at the point opposite this island. However, be fore 
r out this plan, a sudden inspiration flashed across his mind, He dis- 
d, hid his horse in a thicket, laid aside his rife and buffalo robe; then 
tempting to pierce the surrounding gloom, he stretched himself on the 
and crawled to the rivers bank. He gently entered the water, and 
ag, proceeded to the island. 
t the instant he landed, and was about to rise, an almost imperceptible 
mote his ear. Eagle-head plunged again, and retired from the bank on 
e had been on the point of landing. Suddenly, at the moment he rose 
urface to take in a fresh supply of air, he saw two burning eyes flashing 
im; he received a violent blow on the chest, anu felt a powerful hand 
iis throat as in a vice. 
a horrible and silent struggle commenced in the river—a sinister strugs 
which each sought to kill his adversary, without thinking to repel his 
A few seconds later, and a head appeared above the water, casting 
glances around. 
e sight of his enemy’s corpse the victor indulged in a diabolic smile; he 
ip to him, seized him by his war-lock, and swimming with one hand, 
i the body to the main land. 
>-head had conquered the Apache who attacked him in so unforeseen a 
































Indian had divined the Apache’s tactics; the attack of which he had 
nearly the victim revealed to him the stratagem they designed. It was 
ssary for him to push his investigations on the island further. 


all its vigour. The chief might have returned to his friends, but he de- 
to carry out the adventure to the end. | 
lucked a few leaves to stop the blood from a slight wound he had ree 
n his left arm, fastened them on with a piece of bark, and rode his horse 
ore into the river. 
fire kindled by the Indians had not caused such ravages as might be sup- 
The grass had burned rapidly, producing what the incendiaries desired 
‘ge quantity of smoke, but scarcely heating the ground, which had 
| the red-skins to march rapidly on the colony. 
tg to his headlong speed, and the few hours those who had preceded him 
*n compel.ed to lose, the chief arrived almost simultaneously with them 
the hacienda; that isto say, he came up with them at the moment when, 
snaking a futile assault on the isthmus battery, they fled, pursneu py a 
of grape, which decimated their ranks, 
-head found himself unexpectedly in the very midst of the fugitives, 
each man was too anxious about his own safety to have time to notice 
ud the chief profited by it to turn aside and step behind a rock. But 
strange thing happened, The chief had scarce escaped from the fugi- 
nd examined them for a moment, ere a strange smile played on his lips: 
‘red his horse, and bounded into the very midst of the Indians, uttering 
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few minutes’ rest he had granted his horse would have been sufficient to © 


shrill and peculiar cry. At this cry the Indians stopped in their flight, 
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* CHAPTER XV. 
2g SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF, 

s ArrTer the departure of the two Mexicans, Belhumeur and his friends remain 

silent, The Canadian played with the charcoal that had fallen from the bra 

4 on to the ground; in fact, he was lost in thought. Don Louis was watchi 
=, with distraught air the sparkles which crackled, glistened, and went out. Eag. 
> head, alone of the party, wrapped up in his buffalo robe, smoked his calum 
oa" with stoicism. 
: “Wah!” Eagle-head suddenly said, withdrawing from his lips the tube of ] 
es calumet, and bending forward, while bidding his comrades keep silence. 


“Fire!” the other replied slowly. ‘The Apaches are coming: they 4 
burning the prairie before them.” 

‘ed “What?” Belhumeur exclaimed. ‘‘I see no trace of fire.” 
* . *‘ No, not yet; but the fire is coming—I can smell it.” 
ae: “Hum! if the chief says so it must be true. What is to be done?” 

‘We have nothing to fear from fire here,” the capataz observed. 

“We have not,” Don Louis exclaimed; “ but the hacienda? ” 

“ Not more than we,” Belhumeur replied. ‘‘ See, all the trees have been c 
down, and rooted up to too great a distance from the colony for the fire 
a reach it.” 

‘¢ Still 1am of this caballero’s opinion,” the capataz said ; “ we should do ws 


“a “What is it? ” Belhumeur at length asked. 


a2 to warn the hacienda.” 

~ “There is something even more urgent to do,” Don Louis said, “ and that: 

x to send off a clever scout to learn positively with whom we have to deal.” 

we “One does not prevent the other,’’ Belhumeur remarked, ‘ Page head 

om reconnoitre the foe, while we proceed to the hacienda.” 
: ‘All of us?” the capataz observed. 

fea “No; your position here is secure. Don Louis and I will proceed alone - 
e the colony. Remember that you must not show yourselves under any pretez 
oe Whatever may happen, await the order for acting,” 


‘Go, caballeros; I will not betray your confidence.” 

“Good! Now to work, You will find us at the hacienda if you learn am 
thing of importance,” 
se Upon this these men, so long accustomed to act without losing precious tin 

~ in useless words, separated ; Don Louis and Belhumeur returning to the ma 
4 land on the side ‘ot the hacienda, while the chief rode off in the opposite dire 

tion. Blas Vasquez remained alone with his peons, 

a We will, for a moment, leave Don Louis and his friend, to follow Eagle- hea 
‘} The mission the chief had undertaken was anything rather than easy ; bi 
as the Eagle-head was a man of experience, thoroughly versed in Indian trick 
ie After leaving his companions, he walked quietly down to the water’s edge, ar 
when he reached the spot where he intended to cross the river his plan was a 


= arranged in his head. 

= The chief, instead of passing to that side of the river by which the enen 
= would come, preceded by the conflagration, crossed to the other. So soon< 

as nc reached the bank he allowed his horse a few moments for breathing ; the 
: | | 
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cigs ata bound on to the panther skin that served as his saddle, he galloped 


wo hours. At the end of these two hoursthe chief found himself just opposite 
he most advanced point of the island, where the Apaches were at this moment 
engaged in collecting the drift-wood they meant to use in the surprise of the 
colony. Eagle-head stopped. 


ther, and re-cross the river at the point opposite this island. However, before 
carrying out this plan, a sudden inspiration flashed across his mind. He dis- 
mounted, hid his horse in a thicket, laid aside his rifle and buffalo robe; then 
after attempting to pierce the surrounding gloom, he stretched himself on the 
ground, and crawled to the river’s bank. He gently entered the water, and 
wimming, proceeded to the island. 

_ But at the instant he landed, and was about te rise, an almost imperceptible 
sound smote his ear. Eagle-head plunged again, and retired from the bank on 
which he had been on the point of landing. Suddenly, at the moment he rose 
to the surface to take in a fresh supply of air, he saw two burning eyes flashing 


clutch his throat as in a vice. 

_ Then a horrible and silent struggle commenced in the river—a sinister strugs 
gle, in which each sought to kill his adversary, without thinking to repel his 
attacks. A few seconds later, and a head appeared above the water, casting 
startled glances around. 

_ Atthe sight of his enemy’s corpse the victor indulged in a diabolic smile; he 
Swam up to him, seized him by his war-lock, and swimming with one hand, 
dragged the body to the main land. 

_ Eagle-head had conquered the Apache who attacked him in so unforeseen a 
_ Manner. 

Ca he Indian had divined the Apache’s tactics; the attack of which he had 
_ been so nearly the victim revealed to him the stratagem they designed. It was 
unnecessary for him to push his investigations on the island further. 


restore all its vigour. The chief might have returned to his friends, but he de- 
termined to carry out the adventure to the end. | 
_ He plucked a few leaves to stop the blood from a slight wound he had ree 
ceived in his left arm, fastened them on with a piece of bark, and rode his horse 
Once more into the river. 
_ The fire kindled by the Indians had not caused such ravages as might be sup- 
posed. The grass had burned rapidly, producing what the incendiaries desired 
—a large quantity of smoke, but scarcely heating the ground, which had 
‘lowed the red-skins to march rapidly on the colony. 
___ Owing to his headlong speed, and the few hours those who had preceded him 
had been compelied to lose, the chief arrived almost simultaneously with them 
before the hacienda; that isto say, he came up with them at the moment when, 
alter making a futile assault on the isthmus battery, they fled, pursueu py a 
Shower of grape, whicli decimated their ranks, 
_Eagle-head found himself unexpectedly in the very midst of the fugitives. 
At first each man was too anxious about his own safety to have time to notice 
him, and the chief profited by it to turn aside and step behind a rock. But 
men a strange thing happened, The chief had scarce escaped from the fugis 
ives, and examined them for a moment, ere a strange smile played on his lips: 
v€ spurred his horse, and bounded into the very midst of the Indians, uttering 
nce a shrill and peculiar cry. At this cry the Jndians stopped in their flight, 
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tfull speed in the direction of the enemy’s camp. This furious race lasted © 


~ Still, after careful reflection, the chief resolved to advance a few paces fur-— 


xefore him; he received a violent blow on the chest, anu felt a powerful hand 


_ The few minutes’ rest he had granted his horse would have been sufficient to © 
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and rushing from all sides toward the man who uttered it, they range 
selves tumultuously round the chief, Siar 


The Eagle-head looked haughtily at the crowd that shrewuded him. 
“Wah !” heat length said. ‘‘ Have the Comanches become timid a 
that they fly like Apache dogs before the bullets of the pale-faces ?” 
“Eagle-head! Eagle-head!” the warriors shouted with joy mingle 
shame. 
‘“ Why have my sons left the hunting-grounds of the Del Norte? J A re 
the 5 Atienenee of the Apaches? ”’ a : 
A suppressed murmur ran through the ranks at this cruel renee 
‘A sachem has spoken,” Eagle- shead continued sharply. ‘Is themed no or 
answer him ?” 
A warrior then broke through the ranks of the Comanches, a appr : 
Eagle-head. 
“The Jester is a chief,” he said in a gentle and harmonious voice. — 
Eagle-head’s face was unwrinkled—his features instantaneously lost t he 
pression of fury. 
“Och!” he said, “my heart is joyous at seeing my son, the Jester 
warriors will camp. here while the two sachems hold a council. 4 
And making an imperious sign to the chief, he withdrew with him, | 
“ Let us hold a council,” the chief said, as he sat down ona stone, ands 
to the Jester to take a place by his side. The latter obeyed without reply 
Eagle-head spoke in a slow and accentuated voice, 
“The E:gle-head is a renowned warrior in his nation,” he said, 
head acted as a father to the Jester; he taught him to tame a horse, pigs C 
his arrows the rapid antelope, or to stifle in his arms the mighty bear. 
head loves the Jester, who is the son of his third wife’s sister. 
gave a place at the council-fire to the Jester; he made a chief of hin 
when he went away from the villages of his nation he said to him, ’ My s 
command my warriors; he will lead them to hunt, to fish, and to wa 
these words true?” a 
‘My father’s words are true,” the chief answered. = 
‘Why, then, has my son allied himself with the enemies of his natio n 
The chief let his head fall in confusion. 3 
‘“Why, without consulting the man who has ever aided him, has he ul 
taken an unjust war P” 
‘An unjust war?” the chief remarked. 
“Yes, as it is carried on in concert with the enemies of our nation.” 
“The Apaches are red-skins,” a ae 
“The Apaches are cowardly and thievish dogs.” BY 
‘*‘ But the pale-faces are the enemies of the Indians,” | ee 
“Those whom my son attacked are the friends of Eagle-head. " 
“My father will pardon the warrior: he did not know it.” 
“If the Jester really was ignorant of it, is he ready to repair the fault } 
committed ?” — 
‘The Jester has three hundred warriors beneath his totem. Eaglesh a 
come: they are his,” al 
‘Good! I see that the Jester is still my well- beloved son. bel whe 
hashe made alliance? It cannot be with the Black Bear?” ee, 
‘“A cloud had passed over the mind of the Jester; wisdors deserted 
has allied himself with the Black Bear.” 2 
‘Wah! Eagle-head did right to return toward the villages of ! 
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hatever he orders I will obey.” 


od! Let my son follow me.” ee 






















two chiefs rose. Eagle-head proceeded toward the isthmus, waving his # 
robe in his right hand as a sign of peace. The Jester followed a few - 4 
behind. The Comanches saw with amazement their sachems asking an fe. 
ew with the Yoris. The sentries posted behind the isthmus battery easily 32 
ished in the moon’s rays the pacific movements of the Indians, and 
d them to approach as far as the trench. pee 
sachem wishes an interview with the chief of the pale-faces,” Eagle-head < 
aid. . 
od!” a voice replied in Spanish from the inside. ‘ Wait a moment; | | 4 
‘nd to him.” s 
two Comanche warriors bowed, crossed their hands on their breast, and 
Ry | s 
» Louis and Belhumeur kad had a long conversation with Don Sylva and <3 
unt, in which they revealed to them in what way they had learnt that the — ic 
4S meant to attack them; the name of the man who had informed them “Ss 
rectly ; and his singular conduct, in that, after having in a measure com- eS, 
them to mix themselves up in a dangerous affair which didnotatall 
n them, he had suddenly abandoned them. i 
s news had a lively effect on the two hearers; Don Sylva especially could = 
press a movement of anger on learning that this person was no other than ag 
artial. He guessed at once the Tigrero’s object—that he hoped to carry - oF 
ona Anita during the confusion, $2 
umeur then explained to the count the position in which he had _ placed the ae 
and his peons, and the mission Eagle-head had undertaken, the result of eS 
he would probably soon come to the hacienda to tell. The count warmly ; = 
ed the two men who, without knowing him, rendered him such eminent ser- Lae 
jand then went to give his lieutenant orders to warn him so soon as an Indian se 
ted himself. ye 
Sylva retired to inspect the sentries stationed at the rear of the hacienda. . 
the Comanches attacked the isthmus, the French, put on their guard, received see 
30 warmly that in the very first attack the Indians recognised the futility of ee 
termpt, and retired in disorder. : a 
usieur de Lhorailles was talking with the two visitors, when LieutenanteLeroux 
d the room where the three men were conversing. | ¥ 
That do you want?” the count asked him, a 
aptain,” he answered, “two Indians are waiting at the trench for permission Be 
a. ae 
*y proceeded to the battery. a 
fel?” the count said. ies 
‘el, sir, one of these men is certainly Eagle-head; but I do not know the ¥ 
nd your advice is——”’ ‘a 
9 let them come in. As this Indian comes in the compa: - “4 
ie be a friend” pany of Eagle-head, he i f 


ll 


¢ it so, then.” 

count gave a signal; the drawbridge was lowered, and the two chiefs entered. 

ndian sachems saluted all present with that native dignity that distinguishes A 
and then Eagle-head gave an account of his mission, The F renchman | 

2d to him with an attention mingled with admiration, not only for the skill he 

isplayed, but also the courage of which he had given proof. 

ud now,” the chief continued on ending his report, “ the Jester has einderstood 
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and rushing from all sides toward the man who uttered it, they ranged the: 
selves tumultuously round the chief, 

The Eagle-head looked haughtily at the crowd that surrounded him. 

“Wah!” heat length said. ‘‘ Have the Comanches become timid antelope 
that they fly like Apache dogs before the bullets of the pale-faces?” 

“ EKagle-head! Eagle-head!” the warriors shouted with joy mingled w: 
shame. 

‘‘ Why have my sons left the hunting-grounds of the Del Norte? Are th 
the bloodhounds of the Apaches? ”’ 

A suppressed murmur ran through the ranks at this cruel reproach. 

‘A sachem has spoken,” Eagle-head continued sharply. ‘Is there no one 
answer him ? ” | 

A warrior then broke through the ranks of the Comanches, and approach 
Eagle-head. 3 

‘The Jester is a chief,” he said in a gentle and harmonious voice. 

Eagle-head’s face was unwrinkled—his features instantaneously lost their e 
pression of fury. 

“Och!” he said, “my heart is joyous at seeing my son, the Jester. T! 
warriors will camp here while the two sachems hold a council.” 

And making an imperious sign to the chief, he withdrew with him, | 

“Let us hold a council,” the chief said, as he sat down on a stone, and signe 
to the Jester to take a place by his side. The latter obeyed without reply, ar 
Eagle-head spoke in a slow and accentuated voice. 

“The Evgle-head is a renowned warrior in his nation,” he said, ‘ Eagl 
head acted as a father to the Jester; he taught him to tame a horse, pierce wi 
his arrows the rapid antelope, or to stifle in his arms the mighty bear. Eagl 
head loves the Jester, who is the son of his third wife’s sister. Eagle-hez 
gave a place at the council-fire to the Jester; he made a chief of him; ar 
when he went away from the villages of his nation he said to him, ‘ My son wi 
command my warriors; he will lead them to hunt, to fish, and to war.’ Ai 
these words true?” *s 

‘“‘My father’s words are true,” the chief answered. : 

‘‘Why, then, has my son allied himself with the enemies of his nation ? ” 

The chief let his head fall in confusion. . 

‘Why, without consulting the man who has ever aided him, has he unde 
taken an unjust war ?” 

‘An unjust war?” the chief remarked. 

“Yes, as it is carried on in concert with the enemies of our nation,” 

“The Apaches are red-skins,” 

“The Apaches are cowardly and thievish dogs.” 

*‘ But the pale-faces are the enemies of the Indians.” 

“Those whom my son attacked are the friends of Eagle-head.” 

“My father will pardon the warrior: he did not know it.” 

_ “Tt the Jester really was ignorant of it, is he ready to repair the fault he he 
committed ? ” 


“The Jester has three hundred warriors beneath his totem. Eagle-head hz 
come; they are his.” 
‘Good! I see that the Jester is still my well-beloved son. With what ™hie 
hashe made alliance? It cannot be with the Black Bear?” 
‘‘A cloud had passed over the mind of the Jester; wisdom deserted him — 
has allied himself with the Black Bear.” Z 


“Wah! Eagle-head did right to return toward the villages of his father: 
Will my son obey the sachem? ” 
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© Whatever he orders I will obey.” 
Good! Let my son follow me.” ‘ 
The two chiefs rose. Eagle-head proceeded toward the isthmus, waving his 
buffalo robe in his right hand as a sign of peace. The Jester followed a few 
“paces behind. The Comanches saw with amazement their sachems asking an 
interview with the Yoris. The sentries posted behind the isthmus battery easily 
"distinguished in the moon’s rays the pacific movements of the Indians, and 
lowed them to approach as far as the trench. 
_ “A sachem wishes an interview with the chief of the pale-faces,” Eagle-head 
nen said. 
_ “Good!” a voice replied in Spanish from the inside. ‘ Wait a moment; | 
will send to him.” 
_ The two Comanche warriors bowed, crossed their hands on their breast, and 
- waited. | 
Don Louis and Belhumeur kad had a long conversation with Don Sylva and 
the count, in which they revealed to them in what way they had learnt that the 
Indians meant to attack them; the name of the man who had informed them 
so correctly ; and his singular conduct, in that, after having in a measure com- 
- pelled them to mix themselves up in a dangerous affair which did not at all 
‘concern them, he had suddenly abandoned them. 
This news had a lively effect on the two hearers; Don Sylva especially could 
not repress a movement of anger on learning that this person was no other than 
_ Don Martial. He guessed at once the Tigrero’s object—that he hoped to carry | 
off Dona Anita during the confusion, 
__ Belhumeur then explained to the count the position in which he had placed the 
_ Capataz and his peons, and the mission Eagle-head had undertaken, the result of 
which he would probably soon come to the hacienda to tell. The count warmly 
_ thanked the two men who, without knowing him, rendered him such eminent ser- 
_ vices, and then went to give his lieutenant orders to warn him so soon as an Indian 
_ preseiited himself. i 
Don Sylva retired to inspect the sentries stationed at the rear of the hacienda. 
When the Comanches attacked the isthmus, the French, put on their guard, received 
them so warmly that in the very first attack the Indians recognised the futility of 
their attempt, and retired in disorder. 
_ Monsieur de Lhorailles was talking with the two visitors, when LieutenanteLeroux 
entered the room where the three men were conversing. 
_ What do you want?”’ the count asked him, 
“Captain,” he answered, ‘‘two Indians are waiting at the trench for permission 
to enter.” 
a They proceeded to the battery. 
_ “Wel?” the count said. 
a3 a tis sir, one of these men is certainly Eagle-head; but I do not know the 
“And your advice is 
_ “To let them come in. As this Indian comes in the company of Eagle-head, he 
- €an only be a friend.” 
__ * Be it so, then.” 
_ The count gave a signal; the drawbridge was lowered, and the two chiefs entered, 
ne Indian sachems saluted all present with that native dignity that distinguishes 
, and then _Eagle-head gave an account of his mission. The Frenchman 
listened to him with an attention mingled with admiration, not only for the skill he 
aad displayed, but also the courage of which he had given proof. 
© And now,” the chief continued on ending his report, “ the Jester has eanderstood | 
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the error into which a blind hatred threw him; he breaks the alianee feeerhed | 
with the Apaches, and is resolved to obey in ‘all respects his father Eacle-head, | 
in order to repent his fault. Eagle-head is a sachem—his word is granite, He} 
places: threé hundred Comanche warriors at the disposition of his brothers the pale- ; 
faces.” am 

The count looked hesitatingly at the Canadian. Belhumeur shrugged his shoulders | 


imperceptibly. ’ ee ¥ 


re 


“T accept,” he finally replied. lee 
“ Good!” Eagle-head replied; “all shall be done as my brother desires,” . 
The two chie fs took leave and withdrew. Belhumeur then explained to the Sa | 


the arrangements he had made with the Comanche sachem. ~ 
“ Hang it!” De Lhorailles said, ‘‘ I confess that I have not the slightest confidence ; 
in the Indians.” tes 


“You do not know the Comanches; and, above al!, you do not know Ea asle 
head.” 
4 Act, then, as you please. I am too much indebted to you to thwart your. 
projects.” Mee. 
Belhumeur went himself to advise the capataz of the change effected in th » de 
fensive measures. ‘The Jester and one hundred and fifty warriors, accompanie ib y 
the forty peons, at once crossed the river, and ambushed themselves on the opposit 
bank in a clump of mangroves, ready to appear at the first signal. The Frenchr 
with Eagle-head and a second troop of Indians, were left to defend the isthe 2 
point where they were almost certain of being attacked. They had not long 
wait ; and we have seen in what fashion the Black Bear was received. ve 
The Apache chief was brave as a lion; his warriors were picked men, — The A 
lision was terrible; the red-skins did not give way an inch. Incessantly repuls 
incessantly they returned to the charge, fighting hand to hand with the French, 
in spite of their bravery, their discipline, and superiority of pest could not ou 
them. The combat had degenerated into a horrible carnage, in which the fi shters 
clutched each other, stabbing and mangling without loosing hold. ‘ve 
But a few minutes later the war-cry of the Comanches was heard, strident and 
terrible; and the red-skin warriors bounded like jaguars on the Apaches, swil ngin = 
their clubs and long lances, At first the Black Bear fancied assistance had ars ived 
for him, and that the colony was in the power of the aliies; but this hope did ne ot 
endure a second. Then demoralization seized on the Apaches; they hesitated, ad 
suddenly turning their backs, rushei into the river, leaving on the battl field : 
more than two-thirds of their dorcitee? a if 
The colonists contented themselves with firing a few rounds of canister at the 
fugitives, feeling certain they would not escape the ambuscide prepared for thei 1, 
The victory of the French was complete. For a long time the colony, through 
glorious achievement, was protected from the attacks of the red-skins. 2 
When the combat was ended, people sought in vain in every direction for Dc r 
Sylva and his daughter: both had disappeared, and none knew how. ~ ca 
“Don Sylva and his daughter had been carried otf by the Black Bear!” € 
body said, 
When the count, after repeated researches, was compelled to allow that the ack | 
dero and his daughter had really disappeared without leaving the siightest trace 
gave way to all the violence of his character, vowed a tertile hatred agains st the 


Apaches, and swore to pursue them, without truce or mercy, untjl he oa 
Wiioim he considered pis wife. Sg 
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THE CASA GRANDE OF MOCTECUZOMA. 


emote period when the Aztecs, guided by the finger of God, marched 


ithout knowing it, to conquer the plateau of Ahanuac, of which they 
lly made the powerful kingdom of Mexico, although their eyes were 
tly turned toward this unknown land, the permanent object of their 
aey frequently stopped during their migration, as if fatigue had sud. 
erpowered them. 

So many centuries have passed away, when their founders have eter- 
sappeared from the surface of the globe, the imposing ruins of these 
sattered over a space of more than a thousand leagues, still excite the 
ion of travellers. 









a Grande of Moctecuzoma, which rises about two miles from the 


banks of the Rio Gila, in an uncultivated and uninhabited plain, on the 
the terrible sand desert known as the Del Norte. 


ouse is a perfect square, turned to the four cardinal points. All around 
S, indicating an enciente inclosing not only a house, but other buildings,” 
¥ which are perfectly distinct: for a little to the rear is a building hav. 


or above, and divided into several parts. The edifice is built of earth, 
‘ar as can be seen, with mud walls; it had three stories above the 
but the internal carpentry has long ago disappeared. The rooms, five 
efron each floor, were only lighted, so far as we can judge from the 
|. by the doors, and round holes made jn the walls facing to the north 
hh. Through these openings the man Amer (el hombre Amargo, as the 
call the Aztec sovereign) looked at the sun, on its rising and setting, to 
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jal, now nearly dry, ran from the river, and served to supply the city 
ler. 


indians carefully avoid these sinister stations, from which a superstitious 
which they cannot account, keeps them aloof, 
fa the ruins all was noise and light, but outside all was Shadow and 


ight slipped away; the moon had already traversed two-thirds of her 
the badly-tended braseros went out one after another; the old 


alone continued to gleam through the darkness like an ill-omened 


| 


tie audible, 3 
yeman appeared at the corner of the road leading to the ruins. The 





$ moment the sharp and regular sound of a horse trotting on the sand 
d in the distance, The sentinels stationed at the entrance of the 


ised their heads, and looked in the disection whence the noise of foot. 





paying but little heed to what he saw, continued to advance boldly 
ne house. He passed the ruined wall, and on arriving within ten paces 
patries, dismounted, threw the bridle on his horse's neck, and walked 


“a he was but about two swords’ lengths trom the party all the 
| ae 
+ hem 
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nost singular of these ruins is indubitably that known by the name of 


irm step toward the sentries, who awaited him silent and motionless, 
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the error into which a blind hatred threw him; he breaks the alliance he for 
with the Apaches, and is resolved to obey in all respects his father Eacle-h 
in order to repent his fault. Eagle-head is a sachem——his word is granite. 
places three hundred Comanche warriors at the disposition of his brothers the pa 
faces.” 

The count looked hesitatingly at the Canadian. Belhumeur shrugged his should: 
imperceptibly. 

‘“‘T accept,” he finally replied. 

“Good!” Eagle-head replied ; “all shall be done as my brother desires.” 

The two chiefs took leave and withdrew. Belhumeur then explained to the cou 
the arrangements he had made with the Comanche sachem. 

“‘ Hang it!” De Lhorailles said, ‘‘ 1 confess that I have not the slightest confiden 
in the Indians.” 

‘You do not know the Comanches; and, above all, you do not know EKag] 
head.” 

‘Act, then, as you please. I am too much indebted to you to thwart yo 
projects.”’ | 

Belhumeur went himself to advise the canataz of the change effected in the d 
fensive measures. ‘The Jester and one hundred and fifty warriors, accompanied t 
the forty peons, at once crossed the river, and ambushed themselves on the opposi 
bank in a clump of mangroves, ready to appear at the first signal. The Frenchnie 
with Eagle-head and a second troop of Indians, were left to defend the isthmus, 
point where they were almost certain of being attacked. They had not long 
wait ; and we have seen in what fashion the Black Bear was received. 

The Apache chief was brave as a lion; his warriors were picked men. The co 
lision was terrible; the red-skins did not give way an inch. Incessantly repulse: 
incessantly they returned to the charge, fighting hand to hand with the French, wh 
in spite of their bravery, their discipline, and superiority of weapons, could not rot 
them. ‘The combat had degenerated into a horrible carnage, in which the fi. hte: 
clutched each other, stabbing and mangling without loosing hold. 

But a few minutes later the war-cry of the Comanches was heard, strident an 
terrible; and the red-skin warriors bounded like jaguars on the Apaches, swingin 
their clubs and long lances, At first the Black Bear fancied assistance had ariive 
for him, and that the colony was in the power of the allies; but this hope did n 
endure a second. Then demoralization seized on the Apaches; they hesitated, an 
suddenly turning their backs, rushel into the river, leaving on the battle-fiel 
more than two-thirds of their comrades. 

The colonists contented themselves with firing a few rounds of canister at tl 
fugitives, feeling certain they would not escape the ambuscide prepared for then 
The victory of the French was complete. For a long time the colony, through th 
glorious achievement, was protected from the attacks of the red-skius. A 

When the combat was ended, people sought in vain in every direction for De 
Sylva and his daughter: both had disappeared, and no one knew how. 

“Don Sylva and his daughter had been carried otf by the Black Bear!” every 
body said. 

When the count, after repeated researches, was compelled to allow that the haciet 
dero and his daughter had really disappeared without leaving the siightest trace, } 
gave way to all the violence of his character, vowed a terrible hatred against tt 
Apaches, and swore to pursue them, without truce or mercy, untjl he found h 
wiioin he considered pis wife. | 
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THE CASA GRANDE OF MOCTECUZOMA. 


Ar the remote period when the Aztecs, guided by the finger of God, marched 
forth, without knowing it, to conquer the plateau of Ahanuac, of which they 
e entually made the powerful kingdom of Mexico, although their eyes were 
constantly turned toward this unknown land, the permanent object of their 
greed, they frequently stopped during their migration, as if fatigue had sud. 
denly overpowered them. 

_ After so many centuries have passed away, when their founders have eter- 
nally disappeared from the surface of the globe, the imposing ruins of these 
Cities, scattered over a space of more than a thousand leagues, still excite the 
admiration of travellers. 


The most singular of these ruins is indubitably that known by the name of 


- 


= Casa Grande of Moctecuzoma, which rises about two miles from the 
muddy banks of the Rio Gila, in an uncultivated and uninhabited plain, on the 
skirt of the terrible sand desert known as the Del Norte. | 
The house is a perfect square, turned to the four cardinal points. A!'l around 


races of which are perfectly distinct: for a little to the rear is a building hav. 
ing a floor above, and divided into several parts. The edifice is built of earth, 
and, as far as can be seen, with mud walls; it had three stories above the 
grouud, but the internal carpentry has long ago disappeared. The rooms, five 


} number on each floor, were only lighted, so far as we can judge from the 
remains, by the doors, and round holes made in the walls facing to the north 
und south. Through these openings the man Amer (el hombre Amargo, as the 
dians call the Aztec sovereign) looked at the sun, on its rising and setting, to 
a -~ : 
alute it. 
4 canal, now nearly dry, ran from the river, and served to supply the city 
ith water. rd 
The Indians carefully avoid these sinister stations, from which a superstitious 
terror, for which they cannot account, keeps them aloof, 


Within the ruins all was noise and light, but outside all was shadow and 
is 

The night slipped away; the moon had already traversed two-thirds of her 
pourse; the badly-tended braseros went out one after another; the old 
‘mansion alone continued to gleam through the darkness like an ill-omened 
Tehithouse. , 
__ At this moment the sharp and regular sound of a horse trotting on the sand 
‘fe-echoed in the distance, The sentinels stationed at the entrance of the 
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$ was audible, 


A horseman appeared at the corner of the road leading to the ruins. The 
Tanger, paying but little heed to what he saw, continued to advance boldly 
Ward the house, He passed the ruined wall, and on arriving within ten paces 
the sentries, dismounted, threw the bridle on his horse’s neck, and walked 
ha firm step toward the sentries, who awaited him silent and motionless, 
when he was but about two swords’ lengths trom the party all the 


are walls, indicating an enciente inclosing not only a house, but other buildings, 


raised their heads, and looked in the disection whence the noise of foots 
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lances were suddenly levelled at his breast, and a hoarse voice ; shout ted 
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“Halt!” es 


The ‘stranger stopped without a remark, a 


8 
ts nS 


“Who are you? what do you want Re , A a 
“Tamacosteno. I have taken a long journey to see your chief, » the stra ing ge 
said. 
By the pale and flickering rays of the moon the sentry tried in va n to dis. 
tinguish the stranger’s features. Bi: 
‘What is yourname P “he asked, in an ill-tempered tone, when he re ecogni ; 
that all his efforts were useless. ee 
“What need of that? Your chief does not know me, and my name will te 
him nothing.” ‘ e = 
‘‘ Possibly so, but that concerns yourself. Keep your incognito if you t thir 
proper; but our captain is at this moment supping with his officers, a and ce: 
tainly will not put himself out to speak with a stranger.” ; a 
The man could not conceal a sharp movement of annoyances = 
“Possibly,” he remarked an instant later, ‘You are an old sc Idier, I 
think ? ” ai 
“Tam one still,” the trooper said. 
‘You area Frenchman ? . . | 
“ T have that honour.” 5 
The stranger chuckled inwardly, He had caught his man; he had four ir 
his weak point. 
‘Tam alone,” he went on. ‘ You have I know not how many a 
What do you fear?” 
“Nothing : but my orders are strict—I dare not break through them,’ 
‘We are in the heart of the desert, more than a hundred leag 
every civilised abode. Would you shipwreck me in sight of port, wh 
only requires a little kindness on your part for me to obtai 
want ?” 4 
The trooper hesitated ; but after a few minutes’ reflection, he said w 
of his head,— 
“No; it is impossible ; the captain is stern, All I can do for you i 
you to ‘pivouac here. To-morrow it will be day; the captain will oR 
you will speak to him.” 
“ Hem!” the stranger said thoughtfully, ‘it is a long time to wait.” 
“Bah!” the soldier said gaily, ‘'a night is soon passed. Besides, it i 
own fault. A man needn’t be ashamed of his name.’ ; Gat 
‘But I repeat that your captain never heard mine.” ae 
What matter? A name is always a name.’ oa 
- “Ah!” the stranger suddenly said, “I believe I have found a way to 
Sverything.” x _ 
“All the better. I am listening.” r y= 
“Go and tell the captain that the man who fired a pistol at hit 
month back at the Rancho of Guaymas is here, and wishes _ fo spé 
aim. ” ‘ “s f ea ’ 
“ Between ourselves, the recommendation seems to me rather scurvy. 
“You think so!” = 
“ Parbleu ! he was all but assassinated by you. Whas te it was you? 
“Yes. Well, are you not going ? ” lai 
* | confess to a certain amount of hesitation.” ~ ‘ 
“You are wrong. The Count de Lhorailles is a brave man. Hen 
retained our meeting in pleasant memory,” rus. a 
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all, that’s possible ; and besides, you are a stranger. I will go. Wait 


d do not be impatient, for [ do not promise you success.” 
a certain of it.” 


ld soldier dismrounted and entered the house. In a few moments he 
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I," the stranger asked, “‘ what answer did the captain give you?” 
9egan laughing, and ordered me to bring you in. Come on,” 
tranger made no reply ; he merely shrugged his shoulders, and followed 
hy trooper,” 
immense hall, whose dilapidated walls threatened to collapse, and to 
ne Star-spangled sky served as a roof, four men of stern features and 
eyes were seated round a table, served with the most delicate 
They were the count and the officers forming his staff, namely 
pnts Diégo Léon and Martin Leroux, and Don Sylva’s old capataz, 
squez. 
mat had been encamped with his free company for the last five days 
asa Grande of Moctecuzoma. After the attack on the colony by the 
, the counr, in the hope of finding again his betrothed, who had dis. 
i inso mysterious a way during the action, and most probably had. 
jried off by the Indians, immediately formed the resoluti 
tS government had given him long previously, and which he had 
\delayed obeying, with pretexts more or less plausible ; but in reality 
e did not care, brave as he was, to havea fight with the red-skins, 
€ so resolute and difficult to Overcome, especially when attacked on 
a territory. The count drew one hundred and twenty Frenchmen from 
iv. 
punt had asked the hunters, whose hel 
}ecompany him. But Count Louis a 
the brilliant offers made to them. 
unt was compelled to put up with the capataz and his peons, 
pedition began under favourable auspices: twice were the red-sking 
| by the French and mercilessly massacred, All the Indians who fell 
the hands of the French were shot, and then hung on trees, head down. 


p had already been so precious to 
nd his two friends preremptorily 


\ter these two encounters, so disastrous for them, the 
n the hint; and, in spite of all the count’s efforts, he found it impossible to 
‘m again. For about three weeks the count sought their trail, but was 
"discover it. At length, on the eve of the day on which we take Up our 
fin, some seven or eight hundred horsemen entered the ruins about mid. 
wushed on the Casa Grande at a frightful pace, 
jarge of musketry trom behind the hastily-erected barricades hurled dis- 
leit ranks, though it did not check the inipetus of their attack, and they 
ightning on the French. The Apaches had plucked up a spirit. Half 
h their neads laden with plumes, their long buffalo robes fluttering in the 
jieng their horses with their knees, the Indian warriors had a warlike aspect 
inspiring the most resolute men with terror, ‘The French received them 
ypwever, although deafened by tae horrible yells their enemies uttered 
td by the long barbed arrows which rained around them like hail, / 
: Apaches, as much as the French, wished for no mere skirmish, 
Maccord they rushed on each other in a hand-to-hand fight. 
Nan warriors, the Black Bear could be easily rec 
Nagle feathers planted in his war-tuft. The c 
af preceding defeats by seizing the Casa 
‘~ 
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lances were suddenly levelled at his breast, and a hoarse voice shot 
artark,! 47 

The stranger stopped without a remark, 

“Who are you? what do you want P ” 

“Tam acosteno. I have taken a long journey to see your chief,” the stra: 
said. 

By the pale and flickering rays of the moon the sentry tried in vain to) 
tinguish the stranger’s features. 

“What is yourname P “he asked, in an ill-tempered tone, when he recogn 
that all his efforts were useless. 

‘“What need of that? Your chief does not know me, and my name will 
him nothing.” | ; 

‘‘Possibly so, but that concerns yourself. Keep your incognito if you t} 
proper; but our captain is at this moment supping with his officers, and | 
tainly will not put himself out to speak with a stranger,” 

The man could not conceal a sharp movement of annoyance, 

“Possibly,” he remarked an instant later, ‘‘ You are an old soldie 
think ?” 

“Tam one still,” the trooper said. 

You are a Frenchman? ” 

‘‘T have that honour.” 

The stranger chuckled inwardly. He had caught his man; he had found 
his weak point, 

“Tam alone,’ he went on. ‘‘ You have I know not how many comra 
What do you fear?” 

“Nothing : but my orders are strict—I dare not break through them,” 

‘We are in the heart of the desert, more than a hundred leagues f! 
every civilised abode. Would you shipwreck me in sight of port, wher 
only requires a little kindness on your part for me to obtain whe 
want ?” 

The trooper hesitated ; but after a few minutes’ reflection, he said with a + 
of his head,— 

“No; it is impossible ; the captain is stern, All I can do for you is to a] 
you to ‘pivouac here. ro morrow it will be day; the captain will come ¢ 
you will speak to him.” | 

‘‘Hem!” the stranger said thoughtfully, ° ‘it is a long time to wait.” 

“Bah!” the soldier said gaily, ‘‘a night is soon passed. Besides, it is y 
own fault. A man needn’t be ashamed of his name.’ 

“But I repeat that your captain never heard mine.” 

‘What matter? A name is always a name.” 

. “Ah!” the stranger suddenly said, ‘I believe I have found a way to se 
ae) Hine. 

“ All the better. I am listening.” 

‘Go and tell the captain that the man » who fired a pistol at hin 
month back at the Rancho of Guaymas is here, and wishes to speak 
aim.” 

“ Between ourselves, the recommendation seems to me Settee scurvy.” 

“You think so!” 

“ Parbleu ! he was all but assassinated by you. What! it was you?” 

“Yes. Well, are you not going?” * 

* ] confess to a certain amount of hesitation.” 

“You are wrong. The Count de Lhorailles isa brave man. He musth 
vaca our meeting in pleasant memory,” ; 
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“ After all, that’s possible ; and besides, you are a stranger. I will go. Wait 
here, and do not be impatient, for [ do not promise you success.” 

I am certain of it.” 
‘The old soldier disnrounted and entered the house. In a few moments he 


returned, 

_ Well,” the stranger asked, “ what answer did the captain give you P ” 

- © He began laughing, and ordered me to bring you in. Come on,” 

_ The stranger made no reply; he merely shrugged his shoulders, and followed 
the worthy trooper.” 

_ In an immense hall, whose dilapidated walls threatened to collapse, and to 
which the star-spangled sky served as a roof, four men of stern features and 
flashing eyes were seated round a table, served with the most delicate 
uxury, They were the count and the officers forming his staff, namely 
Lieutenants Diégo Léon and Martin Leroux, and Don Sylva’s old capataz, 
Blas Vasquez. 

_ The count had been encamped with his free company for the last five days 
in the Casa Grande of Moctecuzoma. After the attack on the colony by the 


been carried off by the Indians, immediately formed the resolution of executing 
‘the orders government had given him long previously, and which he had 
hitherto delayed obeying, with pretexts more or less plausible; but in reality 
because he did not care, brave as he was, to havea fight with the red-skins, 
yho were so resolute and difficult to overcome, especially when attacked on 
their own territory. ‘The count drew one hundred and twenty Frenchmen from 
the colony. 
__ The count had asked the hunters, whose help had already been so precious to 
him, to accompany him. But Count Louis and his two friends preremptorily 
refused the brilliant offers made to them. ae. 
_ The count was compelled to put up with the capataz and his peons. 
_ The expedition began under favourable auspices: twice were the red-skins 
surprised by the French and mercilessly massacred. All the Indians who fell 
alive into the hands of the French were shot, and then hung on trees, head downe 
wa ds. 
_ Still, after these two encounters, so disastrous for them, the Indians appeared to 
have taken the hint; and, in spite of all the count’s efforts, he found it imtpossible to 
catch them again. For about three weeks the count sought their trail, but was 
‘unable to discover it. At length, on the eve of the day on which we take up our 
Story ag iin, some seven or eight hundred horsemen entered the ruins about mid- 
day, and rushed on the Casa Grande at a frightful pace. 
_ Adischarge of musketry trom behind the hastily-erected barricades hurled dise« 
_ order in their ranks, though it did not check the impetus of their attack, and they 
fell like lightning on the French. The Apaches had plucked up a spint, Half 
naked, with their neads laden with plumes, their long buffalo robes fluttering in the 
wind, Steering their horses with their knees, the Indian warriors had a warlike aspect 
capable of inspiring the most resolute men with terror. The French received them 
ily, however, although deafened by tae horrible yells their enemies uttered 
‘and blinded by the long barbed arrows which rained around them like hail, ‘ 
But the Apaches, as much as the French, wished for no mere skirmish, Bya 
nm accord they rushed on each other in a hand-to-hand fight. In the midst 
ludian warriors, the Black Bear could be easily recognised by his long plume 
4 the eagle feathers planted in his war-tuft. The chief uryed his men on to 
Weg. then preceding defeats by seizing the Casa Grande. Then one cf those 
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Apaches, the count, in the hope of finding again his betrothed, who had dis-— 
appeared in so mysterious a way during the action, and most probably had. 
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fearful fsontier actions began, in which no prisoners are made, and which render 
any description impossible through the ferocity both parties display. This fight, — 
during which the Indians were incessantly rei. forced, lasted more than two hours, — 
and the defenders of the barricades allowed themselves to be killed sooner bait 
yield an inch of ground. 

Beginning to hope that the Indians must be wearied by so long a struggle and — 

such an obstinate defence, the French redoubled their efforts, when suddenly the cry 
ot ** Treason! treason!’ was heard in their rear, The count and the capataz 
‘turned round, ‘The position was critical. The French were really caught between 

two tires. The Little Panther at the head of fifty wartiors, had turned the position, 
and taken the barricades in reverse. 

The count took a glance at the battle-field, and his determination was at once 
formed, He said a couple of words to the capataz, who returned to the head of his 
combatants, warned them what to do, and watched for the favourable moment to 
carry out his chief’s instructions. For his part, the count had lost notime. Seizing 
a barrel of powder, he put into it a piece of lighted candle, and hurled it into the 
densest ranks of the Indians, where it burst almost immediately, causing irreparable 
injury. The terrified Apaches fell into disorder, and fled in every direction to ay oid 
being struck by the fragments of this novel shell. + 

Profiting cleverly by the respite produced by the barrel among the assailants, the | 
adventurers led by the capataz turned and rushed on the Little Panther’s band, | 

which was only a few paces off by this time. The Little Panther and the Apaches | 
rushed forward with yells. The French, as brave and as skiliul as their adversaries, 
boldly awaited with levelled hayonets the skock of the tremendous avalanche, which | 
fell upon them with blinding speed. The red-skins were driven back. The rout 
commenced. 

The count, although satisfied with the victory he had gained, did not consider it | 
decisive, as the Black Bear had escaped. He gave orders to his cuadrvilla to prepare 
for a forward march in the desert. 

The count féted with his officers the victory gained on the previous day, and Wee 
them to drink to the success of the expedition they were going to attempt on the 
morrow. Flushed by the numerous potations he had made, the count was in 3 
best possible temper to hear the singular message the old corporal delivered SO mu 
against the grin. : Fy 

“*And what sort of fellowis he?” he asked, when the other had performed | 
task. 

‘*On my word, captain,” the corporal answered, ‘‘so far as I could see, he isa 
stout, well-built young fellow.” = E 

The count reflected for a moment. = 

“Shall I have him shot?” the soidier asked. > | 

“Plague take it, what a hurry you are in, Boiland!” the count saidy | 
lanzh:ng and looking up. “On the contrary, mitts him here with the utmige a 
politeness,”” 

The soldier bowed and retired, — F 
“Gentlemen,” the count continued, “you remember the trap to which I almostt 
fell a victim : a certain amount of mystery, which | have never been abie to fathom 
nas since surrounded this affair.” 

“Senor conde,” the capataz observed, “pray take care. This man may com cet 0% 
draw you into a snare.’ : | 

** For what purpose ?”? 

** Quien sabe ?” Blas Vasquez answered, ‘ Who knows?” , 

“Bah! bah!” the count said, ‘* Trust in me, Don Blas, to unmask ghee scar ap 
it he be a spy.” | | 
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The capataz contented himself with an almost imperceptible shrug of his 
houlders. 


+ 


yes were at once fixed. The stranger bore without flinching the cross-fire of 
lances, and, while remaining completely wrapped up in the folds of his large 
loak, saluted the company with unparalleled ease. 

The silence began to grow embarrassing to all, and the count speedily noticed. 
his. 

“Gentlemen,” he-said, with a peculiar inflection of voice, ‘‘ allow me to present to 
ou this caballero, whose name I am not yet acquainted with, but who is one of my. 
most intimate enemies.” 

“ Oh, senor conde!” the unknown said in a stifled voice. 

“1 am delighted at it,” the count said quickly. ‘‘ Pray do not contrad.ct me, 
ny dear enemy.” 

“T never was your enemy; the proof is that I have ridden two hundred 
eagues to ask a service.” 

“It is granted ere mentioned; so put off serious matters till to-morrow. 
Take a glass of champagne.” 3 

“ Gentlemen, I drink to the fortunate issue. of your expedition.” 

- And lifting the giass to his lips, he emptied it at a draught, 

“You are a famous companion, sir. 1 thank you for your toast; it is of good 
ymien to us.” 

“Commandant, pray be kind enough,” Lieutenant Martin said, “to tell us as; 
speedily as possible your amusing relations with this caballero.” 

_“T would do so with pleasure, senores ; but I should first like to ask this caballero, 
who states he has ridden so far to see me, to break an incognito which has lasted 
too long already.” 

_ The stranger began laughing, and, allowing the fold of his. cloak, to fall, he 
replied, — 

“With the greatest pleasure, caballeros; but I fancy that my name, like my face, 
will teach you nothing, We only met once, senor conde, and during that interview 
the night was dark.” 

“ It is true, senor,” the count replied, ‘‘1 do not remember ever having seen you 
before.” 

“TI was sure of it.” 
aed the count exclaimed hotly, “why did you so obstinately hide your 

“Come, sir count, I probably had my reasons. for doing so. Who knows 

if you may not some day have cause to regret making me break my incognito P” 

“It is of little consequence, senor,” the count said haughtily. ‘fam one of those 
men whose sword supports his words; so now have the goodness to give me your 
mame without further excuses or vacillation.” 

“Which will you have, caballero—my nom de guerre, or any other of my 
aliases?” 

*‘ Any one you please,” the count said furiously. 

“I told you on eutering this 1oom, caballero,” the stranger said in a firm voice, 
“that I had ridden two hundred leagues to ask a service of you. I deceived you. I 
expect notning of you. What need of your knowing who I am, or what my name 
is, as 1 shal, not be your obligeé, but you mine?” 

_“ The greater reason, caballero, for you to unmask.” 

© You will repent of it,” senor conde,” the stranger replied, with a sardonic smile, 
“One word more, and a last one, I consent to make myself known but ta ¥Pu 
privately.” | 
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“The next moment the corporal reappeared, followed by the stranger, on whom all. 
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** By Baccus!” Lieutenant Martin exclaimed, ‘‘this surpasses all belief.” 

“1 know not if Iam mistaken,” the capataz exclaimed meaningly; “but I am 
ceitain { hold a great place in the mystery.” 

“You are quite correct, Senor Don Blas,” the stranger said with a bow. “You 
see that I know you. Well, rightly or wrongly, I am convinced that were I ta: 
pronounce that name before you, you would induce your friend not to listen | 
to me.” 

“ And what would happen then ? ” the capataz asked, 

“A great misfortune probably,” the stranger said in a firm voice. ‘I only asl 
of the count ten minutes’ conversation ; after that he can do whatever he pleases with 
the secret I entiust to him. ¥ 

There was a moment’s silence. At length the unknown rose, and, bowing to the 
count, said, — ae 

“ Which am I to do, senor—stay or go? ” 

“‘ Stay!” said the count. 

“Good! ” the unknown remarked, and seated himself. 

“Gentlemen,” the count continued, addressing his guests, ‘‘ you have heard: be 
kind enough to excuse me for a few moments.’ 

‘The officers rose and withdrew without a word. 5 

* Now, senor,’ the count said, addressing his guest so soon as they were alone, 
**T am awaiting the fulfilment of vour promise.”’ 

‘“You are strange, senor, in this country, Having arrived only a few months : 
you do not know the habits of the inhabitants. Relying on the knowledge you 
attsined in your own country, you fancied, on arriving among us, that you could do 
exactly as you pleased, because your inteiligence was so superior to ours, and you 
have acted ccordingly.” z 

“To your story, senor ; ” the count interrupted. ® 

“I am coming to it, senor. Owing to powerful protectors, you have founded a 
magnificent colony in the richest province of Mexico, on the desert fiontier. You 
have obtained from government the rank of captain, with the nght to raise a free 
corps, composed exclusively of your own countrymen, specially intended to hunt the 
Apaches, Comanches, &c.” 


** Senor, senor ! 1 would remind you that all you are saying is useless,” said the 
count angrily. y 

““Not so much as you suppose,” the other said, still perfectly calm. “I only 
wished to lef you see that if you did not know me, I, on the other hand, knew more 
of you than you imagined.” | 


The count struck the table with his fist and stamped his foot as an outlet for his 
passion. rec } 
“{ will go cn,” the unknown continued. ‘ Certainly, on landing in Mexico, 
however great your ambition might be, you did not expect to gain such a brilliant” 
position in so short atime. You x ted like a clever gambler; and, being afflicted 


with that vice myself, I can appreciate in others.a quality I do not myself 
possess.” = 


“Oh!” the count said. e 

“Patience! I am there now. You looked around you, and your eyes were 
naturally fixed om Don Sylva de Toriés. That caballero combincd ail the ee 
you sought in a father-in-law, for what yeu wished was to contract a rich “ 
riage. Ah! you no longer interrupt me.’ 


e Continue, senor; you see that | am listening with all necessary patience.” | 
the 


“You shall be rewarded for your complaisance, caballero, be at rest,”’ 
unknown said,” 


“J am anxious to hear the end of yous story, senor,” 
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- Unfortunately for your schemes, Dona Anita was not consulted by her father: 
for a long time she had secretly loved a young man.” 

“ And you know the man’s name ee 

‘Tisten, This man returned her love. The two young people met without Don 
Sylva’s knowledge, and swore an eternal love. When Dona Anita was con- 
strained by her father to regard you as her husband, she feigned submission, she 


warned the man she loved.” CHa 
“ Then,” said the count in a gloomy voice, “the attempted assassination at the 


Rancho——”’ % 

« Was a means employed by the lover to get rid of you? Yes, senor,’ the 
stranger calmly said. 
' 7 % : 99 

“ This man, then, is only a dastardly assassin ! 

“ You are wrong, Caballero! he only wished to compel you to retire.” 

“To the point, then }” the count exclaimed, ‘“¢ Assassin or not, you will tell me 
his name?” 

“Not yet. After the meeting at the Rancho you proceeded to your hacienda, 
accompanied by your future father-in-law and wife. Even then, without leaving 
you a moment's rest, the hatred of Dona Anita’s lover pursued you: the Apaches 
attacked you.” 

“Well?” 

« Cannot you understand that this man was in league with the red-skins 

“ And you know who carried Dona Anita off?” 

Si do.” 

“ But her father was carried off too?” 

«‘T know it; but it was not at all with his will, I assure you.” 

“ Where is Don Sylva now? ” 

“ Quietly at home at Guaymas.” 

“ And you know where his daughter is ?” 

“T do.” 


—_ 


22 


“Now, villain, you will tell me where they are!” said the count, placing a pistol = 


against his breast. 

«Is that the game we are playing?” the stranger said, ‘‘ Well, as you please, 
caballero.” : 

‘Then, throwing back his cloak quickly, he aimed at the count two pistols which 
he held in either hand. Lowering his piste}, aud thrusting it back in his girdle, the 
count muttered,— 

**] was mad: pardon that angry movement. 

“ Most heartily,” the unknown replied. 

“ Pardon me again. Now that I reflect on what you have just told me, I see 
that your object was to be of service to me. Who are you?”’ P 

- “Tam he who pulled you off your horse.” 

“Oh!” the count said, with a singular intonation in his voice. . 

“In a word, my name is Cucharés! I am a lepero; that is to say, I like the sun 
better than the shade, rest than work, and would sooner stab a man, when properly 
paid for it, than do a good action.” 

“Then at this moment you are betraying your friends? ” 

“ A man like myself, caballero, has no friends, only customers.” 

* Friends or customers, you are betraying them.” 

“ Pooh | we have settled our accounts. ‘They owe me nothing, nor I them, We 
eee I have drawn all I could from the first, sol am going totry the other 

The count heard the lepero develo 


; pe this strange theory with an amazem 
mingled with terror. < - a 





derstanding.” - 
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«‘ We will agree, then, that you have come to do me a service,” 
‘““Come,” the lepero exclaimed JOT WAY “you are just: the man I expected to fi 
ou. Well, you can trust in me.’ 
‘“T must do so, I suppose.” | 
“What would you? It is the way of the world. To-day my turn, to-morro 
yours. Bah! you will have no cause to regret a few thousand piastres.” 
“ First, then, my rival’s name.’ . 
“Tt will cost you fifty ounces, and you cannot think it dear.”, 3 
“ Here they are,” the count said, 
The lepero made them disappear i in a second in his large pockets, 
‘The name of your rival, cabalilero, is Don Martial. Heis a Figterg, and 
very rich,” 
“1 fancy I have heard Don Svlva mention that name.” 
“ Don Sylva cannot endure Don Martial.” 
* And now, how did Don Martial carry the girl off ? ” . 
Very easily, the more so as she wished nothing better than to follow him, 
During the fight with the Apaches he placed Dona Anita in a canoe, into which 
Thad already thrown her father, gagged and tied ; then we went off, all four of 
us, But the next day Don Martial ordered me to take the young girl’ s father 
to Guaymas, and [| fulfilled this difficult commission with all honour. Don 
Sylva was unwilling to follow me; but at last I managed to get him into his 
own house, where I left him, and went back to Don Martial.” 3 
“Ah!” the count said, ‘ and how did you come to leave him P” = 
“Good gracious! caballero, we separated in consequence of a misun-. 
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‘Very good! He turned you off ?” = 
“Nearly so, Iam obliged to confess.” q 
“Can you lead ‘me to the spot where he now is?” , 
“Yes, whenever you please. But to save trouble they are at the mission C f 

Don Francisco. But now I must ask permission to leave you.” 
‘‘] doubt your truth in the first place. In spite of all the confidence I have 

in you, nothing has yet proved to me that you have told the truth.” 

“Oh!” the lepero said with a gesture of denial. a 

‘«] know very well lam mistaken; but what would you have? Iam naturally. y 
suspicious.’ 

“Good! I will remain.’ 

““} will give you one oeee ounces to lead me to my rival,” 

“ Canarios |” the lepero exclaimed. 

“One hundred ounces,” the count said again. 

“] understand you. One hundred ounces—a fine sum, But look ye, count s 

I am a costeno, and a lepero in the bargain. This desert life does not suit 1 

temperament No, taking all things ‘into consideration, I assure you it is” 

im possible,” 
an is unlucky,” the count coldly replied. 
MER . 
is Because,” he continued, ‘‘I would have given you not one, but two hundred 

ounces.’ | 
‘Eh ?” the other said, cocking his ears. 

*‘ But as you refuse | shall be obliged to have you shot.” 

“ What do you say ?” the lepero exclaimed, with a movement of terror. 

“ By'r Lady!” the count said simply, “ my dear fellow, you are so clever in : 

dusiness matters that, having found two sides of a question, 1 am fenry y 

frightened lest you should find a third,” ) os 3 
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2 And before Cucharés could prevent him he seized the pistols that lay on 


the table. The lepero turned livid. * 
_ “Pardon me, peion me!” he said in an ill-assured voice. ‘As you desire 
it so eagerly, | accept the two hundred ounces.” | 
_“ Very good!” the count exclaimed. ‘I thought we should come to an 
understanding.” 
_ He went Rick the money from an iron chest; but as he turned his back 
on the lepero, he could not see the singular smile that curved his lips, 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN WHICH THE STORY GOES BAC2, 


_ 


Tue lepero’s story, true in its foundation, was utterly false and erroneous in its 
details. 
_ After escaping so miraculously from the hands of the Apaches, into whose 
power he had fallen, Cucharés dived and sought the centre of the river, On 
‘mounting to the surface again he looked around him: he was alone. The 
lepero stifled a cry of joy, and, after a moment’s reflection, swam vigorously in 
the direction of the mangroves, With a few strokes he reached the trees, 
beneath whose shade he disappeared. But another piece of good luck awaited 
him there: the canoe, abandoned to itself, had floated up against the trunk of 
a tree. and remained stationary. | | 
~Cucharés, leaving the water, soon succeeded in emptying the canoe and 
making it float again. These voats are so light that they can be easily emptied. 
_* You have been a long time,” said a voice. 


_ The lepero gave a start of terror; but he recognized Don Martial. In very 
few words he explained all. 


“It is all the better, as you have come here,” the Tigrero said, ‘ Hide youre 
self in the mangroves.” : 

~ And he rapidly retired. Cucharés obeyed with more zeal because he heard 
atno great distance from him, the sound of the obstinate contest going on. 
Don Ma-tial, dagger in hand, in readiness for any event, had glided likea 
phantom upto a clump of floripondins, where Dona Anita awaited him all 
trembling. Just as he was going to pull back the branches that separated him 


from the young girl, he stopped with panting breast and frowning brow. She 
was not alone. Dona Anita was talking: it was her father, 
. All was lost! | 


_ The haciendero was trying to lead his daughter in the direction of the build. 
ings, while employing the most convincing reasons. He did not appear to 
Suspect the motive which had brought his daughter to that spot, 
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Don Martial struck his brow; a singular Smile played on his lips; his eyes 
flashed fire, and he noiselessly slippe: back to the river bank. Still the combat was | 
going on; at times it appeared to draw nearer—oaths and yells could be distin. . 
guished ; at others, flashes lit up the scene, and a shower of bullets whizzed through 
the air with that sharp, hissing sound, which terrifies novices in warfare, 

“‘In the name of Heaven, my beloved daushter,” Don Sylva urged, “ come! We ! 
have not a moment to lose. Come, | implore you! ” r 

“ No, my father |’ she said; ‘‘ whatever may happen, I repeat to you, I will not 
leave this spot.” 4 

“Tt is madness,” the haciendero exclaimed in great grief. ‘“ You wish to die, 


then?” 5: 
“What matter to me?” she said sorrowfully. ‘¢ Heaven 1 is my witness, father, 
that I would gladly die to escape the marriave prepared for me.’ 


s see daughter, in the Virgin’s name—— ” 


detest.” ‘- 
* Speak not to me thus, daughter. Come, the shouts are growing more furious 
it will soon be too late.”’ S 
‘* Go, if you think proper,” she said resolutely. “‘] shall remain here, whutew 
may happen.” 
Don Sylva stopped in hesitation: he knew his daughter’s firm and determined 
character, A few minutes elapsed, during which fatner and daughter stood face to P 
face, not uttering a word, or making even a gesture. Es 
Suddenly the branches were noiselessly parted, yielding a passage to two men, 
who, rushing with panther bounds on the haciendero, hurled him to the ground> 
Before Don Sylva was able to recognize the enemies who attacked him so noe 
pectedly by the pale beams of the stais, he was gagged and bound. The daught 


at this sudden attack, uttered a cry of terror, at once prudently checked, for she te 










recognized Don Martial. - 
“Silence!” the Tigrero hurriedly said in a low voice. ‘I could manage in no- 
other way. Come, come, your father, you know, is a sacred object to me.” e2 
The girl made no reply. Cucharés seized Don Sylva, and threw him on ie 
shoulder. i 


“Where are we going?” Dona Anita asked. 2. 
“To a place where we can be happy together,” the Tigrero answered gemly : 
he lifted her with a passionat- movement, and ran off with her to the canoe. on 
Anita made no resistance; she smiled, and tnrew her arms round her ores 
neck to keep her balance during this steeple-c!iase, in which Don Martial leaped 
from branch to branch, holding on by the creepers, and encouraging his lovely. 
burden by signs and looks. Cucharés had placed Don Sylva in the bottom of Ci 

canoe, and, paddles i in hand, was impatiently waiting the Tigrero’s arrival, 
“ What shall we'do?” Cucharés asked. 
“ Get into the middle of the river, and slip down with the current.” 
“ But our horses! ” 
** Let us save ourselves ae we will think of the horses alterwards, 
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will send everywhere in search of his A ER 
“ Sull 1 fancy——” Cucharés timidly observed. 
“¢ Be off!” the Tigrero said in a peremptory tone. 
The first moments of the voyage passed in silence. ea 
Don Martial had assumed a tremendous responsibilitv by staking, as it were, On 
one throw the happiness of the girl he loved and his own. Besides, the haciend rc 
lying at the bottoin of the canoe, gave him great subject forthought, sk “ 
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ay Dona Anita was dreamily letting her dainty hand glide through the water over 


the side of the canoe. 

As for Don Sylva de Torrés, he was not reflecting. A prey to one of those dumb 
passions which, if they lasted any length of time, must end in insanity, he franti« 
cally bit the gag that shut his mouth, and wr.thed in his bonds, while unable to 


break them. 


3 


‘The various sounds of the contest gradually died out. For some time longer the — 


travellers remained silent, absorbed, not only in their thoughts, but affected by that 
gentle melancholy produced on all nervous natures by that solemn calmness and 
stiiking harmony of the desert, whose sublime and majestic grandeur no human pen 
is capable of describing. at : 

“ Where are we gcing?” Anita at last asked him ina gentle and resigned voice. 
| “We are fiving,” he laconically answered. ; 

“ We have been cescending the river in this way for more than six hours. Are we 
ot out of reach of danger ?” 

- “Yes, long ago. It is not any fear of the French which troubles me now—— 

“ Whar, then?” ; 

The Tigrero pointed to Don Sylva, who was sleeping, quite exhausted. 

® Alas!” she said, “you are right. Things cannot go on thus, my friend; the 
position is intolerable.” | 

“If you will allow me to act as 1 think proper, before a quarter of an hour your 
father will thank me.” ; 

“ Do you not know that I am entirely yours? ”’ 

“Thanks!” he said. Turning to Cucharés, he muttered a few words in his 
oy Ah, ah! that is an idea,” the lepero said with a grin. Two minutes later the 
canoe ran ashore. Don Sylva was catried ashore without waking. 

“Now it is your turn,’ Don Martial said to the girl: ‘for the success of the 
scheme I have formed, you must allow yourself to be fastened to this tree,” 

_ “Do so, my friend.” 

The Tigrero tuok her in his vigorous arms, bore her ashore, and in a twinkling 
had fastened her tightly by the waist to the stem of a tree. 

““Now,”’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘ remember this: Your father and yourself were carried 
off from the hacienda by the Apaches; accident brought us up.” 

“You save us, I suppose ?”’ she said with a smile. 

© Quite correct; but utter shrill cries.” 

The pley was performed in the way arranged. The girl uttered piercing shrieks, 
to which the two adventurers replied by discharging their rifles and pistols; then 
they rushed toward the haciendero, whom they hastened t> liberate from his bonds, 
and to whom they restored not only the use of his limbs, but also of his eyes and 
tongue. Don Sylva half rose, and looked around him: he saw his daughter fastened 
to a tree, from which two men were hastily freeing her. 

So soon as Dona Anita was free she ran to her father, and cast herself in his 

rms. 

* My poor darling child,” murmured the old man, with tears in his eyes, “ it was 
for you, for you alone, I trembled during the whole of this tearful night.” | 

The girl made no reply, for she felt stung to the heart by this reproach. Don 
Maitial and Cucharés here approached, holding their smoking rifles in their hands. 
On recognizing them a cloud passed over the haciendero’s face. Don Martial was 
embarrassed by this silence, which he had been far from anticipating. 

“Jam happy,” said he, in an embarrassed voice, ‘‘ to have arrived here so fore 
tunately, Don Sylva.” 


F 1 thank you, Senor Don Martial,” the haciendero answered dryly, “I could 
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expect nothing less from your gallantry. You are destined, Paes it, to be the liberates 
of my entire family: receive my sincere thanks.” 
These words were uttered with an accent of raillery that pierced the Tigrero like 
an arrow. met 
‘“My father,” Dona Anita said, in a caressing tone, “ Don Martial has tiske 
his life for us.” ? 
“Have I not thanked him for it?” he continued. “The affair was a sharp one, 
as it ‘seems, but was no one killed ?” 
And saying this, the haciendero affected to look carefully around him. Don 
Martial drew himself up. ‘ana 
“Senor Don Sylva,” he said, “as chance has brought us once again face to face, 
permit me to tell you that few men are so devoted to you as myselt, a¥3 ‘ae ; 
‘“ You have just proved it, caballerc.” sat 
“Leave tiat out of sight,” he went on hurriedly. “Now that you are free, Jan. 
Can act as you please, command me. What would you of me?” 
“That is language I can understand, caballero, and to which I will fide. 
respond, Important reasons compel me to return to the French colony of Guetzalli.” 
““ When do you wish to start? ” "ees 
“At once, if that be possible.’’ al 
“‘ Everything is possible, caballero. Still we cannot make the journey on fi ot.” ~ 
eS Especially” my daughter, I presume,” the other remarked with: a sardonic: re 3 
““Yes,’’ the Tigrero s: aid, r especially the senorita.’ oF ~- 
“What else is to be done? for I must return there—with ‘my daughter,” he 
added. | ore 
The Tigrero did not utter the exact truth in telling Don Sylva they were thirty 
leagues from the colony. It was not more than eighteen ; but in a country like 
this, where roads do not exist, fifreen leagues are an almost insurmountable 
obstacle. 2 
_ Don Sylva, like a good many of his countrymen, was gifted with rare obstinacy. 
When he had formed a plan, tiie greater the obstacles which preveuted its a 
plishment, the greater his determination. 
‘‘ Listen,” he said to Don Mirtial; ‘‘I wish to be frank. I fancy I tell you no. 
thing new in announcing my daughter’ Ss marriage with the Count de Lhorailles. 
That marriage must be performed. And now I am about to make trial of the devo- 


tion you boast ons a > 
“ Speak, senor.” ge 

ai » 

“You will send your companion to the Count de Lhorailles.” + a 


** Good.”’ ee. 
““Thanks! Now, as regards yourself personally, I leave you at liberty to follow 
or leave us at your pleasure; but, in the first place, we want horses, arms, é . 
above all, an escort.” 
sf Remain here: in two hours I will return with horses. As for an escort, 7 vil 
try and procure you one, although I do not promise it. . As you allow me to do so, 
will accompany you till you have rejoined the conde,” - 
“Whatever may happen,” said the haciendero, ‘‘I thank you ; you will not the le 
have done me an immense service.” “4 
Don Sylva tore a leaf from his pocket-book, on which he wrote a few lines, 2 nd 

handed it to the Tigrero. % 
“Are you sure of that man?” he asked him, 4 
“As of myself,” Don Martial answered evasively, Re. 
The haciendero made a si: gn of satisfaction as the Tigrero went up to Cucharés. 


“Listen,” he said. ‘‘ Wituiin two days you must have dehvered this to the cuief 
of Guetzalli.” 2 
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Yes,” the lepero replied. 

Go, and may Heaven protect you. 
hurriedly added in a whisper. 

* Acreed,” the other said, with a bow. 

“ Take the canoe,” the Tigrero continued. 


i 





— 


charés leap into the canoe. . 
“ The first part of your instructions is fulfilled,” the Tigrero said, returning to Don 


move, and within two hours at the latest I will rejoin you.” 

“ Do you know, then, where to find horses?” 

“Do you not remember that the desert is my domain ?” he replied with a melan# 
oly smile. ‘‘ Farewell for the present.” 


‘appeared from Don Syilva’s sigitt behind a clump of trees and shrubs, the Tigrera 

‘ned sharply to the right and ran back. Cucharés was smoking a cigarette while 
iting him. 

“No words, but deeds,” the Tigrero said, 

“J am listening.” 

“Look at this diamond.” And he pointed to a rings 

“Tt is worth 6,000 piastres,” Cucharés said. 

“1 cive it to you,” said Don Martial. | 


“ First, hand me the letter.” 

)* Here it is.” 

}Don Martial took it, and tore it into impalpable fragments. 
* Next?” Cucharés continued. ‘ 


ros know it,” the other said, with a significant sign. ‘‘ He shall never trouble you 
rain.’ | 
|“ Good! But you understand that J shall need proofs,” - 
“You shall have them.” 
|“ Good-bye, then.” 
The two accomplices separated, well satisfied with each other. A nod was ag 


ym with Cucharés. went to look for horses. ‘Two hours later he had returned. He 
xt only brought excellent horses, but had hired four peons, or men who called thems 
lves so, to act as escort. The haciendero comprehended all the delicacy of Don 
attiai’s conduct; and though the air and yarb of his defenders were not competely 
thodoux, he warmly thanked the Tigrero for the trouble he had taken to supply his 
ants. Reissured asto his journey, he breakfasted with good appetite on a lump 
venison, washed down with pulque, which Don Martial had procured. 


In a quarter of an hour behind that mound,” — 


ad the haciendero conceived any doubts, they were dissipated when he saw 





lva’s side. Now for the second part. Take my pistols and musket. Pray do = 
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“ What am I to do for it ?” SS 


“ Next, I have another diamond like that one at your service. On one condition.”* 


yod as a wink in such acase. We have seen how Cucharés acquitted himself of © | 
€ mission intzusted to him by Don Sylva. Don Martial, after his short conversa» 
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“expect nothing less from your gallantry. You are destined, I see it, to be the liberat 
of my entire family: receive my sincere thanks.” 

These words were uttered with an accent of raillery that pierced the Tigrero lil 
an arrow. 

‘“My father,” Dona Anita said, in a caressing tone, “ Don Martial has riske 
his life for us.” 

“Have I not thanked him for it?” he continued. ‘The affair was a sharp on 
as it ‘seems, but was no one killed ?” 

And saying this, the haciendero affected to look carefully around him. De 
Martial drew himself up. 

€ Senor Don Sylva,” he said, “as chance has brought us once again face to fac 
permit me to tell you that few men are so devoted to you as myselt, a 

‘“’ You have just proved it, caballerc.” 

“Leave tiat out of sight,” he went on hurriedly. “Now that you are free, a 
Can act as you please, command me. What would you of me?” 

“That is language I can understand, caballero, and to which I will frank" 
respond. Important reasons compel me to return to the French colony of Guetzaili. 

‘““ When do you wish to start? ” 

“At once, if that be possible.” 

‘“‘ Everything is possible, caballero. Still we cannot make the journey on fi ot.” 

= Especially’ my daughter, I presume,” the other remarked with a sardonic smile 

“Yes,” the Tigrero said, r especially the senorita.’ 

“What else is to be done? for I must return there—with my daughter,” h 
added. 

The Tigrero did not utter the exact truth in telling Don Sylva they were thirt 
leagues from the colony. It was not more than eighteen; but in a country lik 
this, where roads do not exist, fifreen leagues are an almost insurmountabl 
obstacle. 

Don Sylva, like a good many of his countrymen, was gifted with rare obstinacy 
When he had formed a pian, tue greater the obstacles which preveuted its accom- 
plishment, the greater his determination. 

“ Listen,” he said to Don M:rtial; ‘‘1 wish to be frank. I fancy I tell you no 
thing new in announcing my daughter's marriage with the Count de Lhorailles 
That marriage must be performed. And now I am about to make trial of the devo- 
tion you boast of.” 

““ Speak, senor.” 

** You will send your companion to the Count de Lhorailles.” 

“Good.” 

“Thanks! Now, as regards yourself personally, I leave you at liberty to follow 
or leave us at your pleasure; but, in the first place, we want horses, arms, and; 
above all, an escort.” 

‘“ Remain here: in two hours I will return with horses. As for an escort, I will 
try and procure you one, although | do not promise it. As you allow me to do so, ] 
will accompany you till you have rejoined the conde.” 

“Whatever may happen,” said the haciendero, ‘‘I thank you ; you will not the less 
have done me an immense service.’ 

Don Sylva tore a leaf from his pocket-book, on which he wrote a few lines, and 
handed it to the Tigrero. 

“Are you sure of that man?” he asked him. 

“ As of myself,” Don Martial answered evasively, ¥ 

The haciendero made a sign of satisfaction as the Tigrero went up to Guatatts! 

“ Listen,” he said. ‘“‘ Within two days you must have delivered this to the cuief 
of Guetzalli.” 
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~ “Yes,” the lepero replied. | . i 
“ Go, and may Heaven protect you. In a quarter of an hour behind that mound,” 
_ he hurriedly added in a whisper. 

_ “ Acreed,” the other said, with a bow, 

_ Take the canoe,” the Tigrero continued. 

' Had the haciendero conceived any doubts, they were dissipated when he saw 
Cucharés leap into the canoe. 2A 
“The first part of your instructions is fulfilled,” the Tigrero said, returning toDom 
_ Sylva’s side. Now for the second part. Take my pistols and musket. Pray do 

ess move, and within two hours at the latest I will rejoin you.” 
“Do you know, then, where to find horses ?” ; 
“Do you not remember that the desert is my domain ?” he replied with a melane 
choly smile. ‘‘ Farewell for the present.” ie 
And he went off in a direction opposed to that taken by the canoe. When he had 
disappeared from Don Sylva’s sigitt behind a clump of trees and shrubs, the Tigrero 
_ turned sharply to the right and ran back. Cuchares was smoking a cigarette while 
awaiting him. 
_ No words, but deeds,” the Tigrero said. 
Tam listening.” 
“Look at this diamond.” And he pointec to a rings 
- Tt is worth 6,000 piastres,” Cucharés said. 
1] cive it to you,” said Don Martial. , 
_“ What am I to do for it ?” VS 
First, hand me the letter.” : 
ay ** Here it is.” 
Don Martial took it, and tore it into impalpable fragments. 
* Next?” Cucharés continued, : 3. 
_ “ Next, I have another diamond like that one at your service. On one condition.» _ 
<a. know it,” the other said, with a significant sign. ‘“‘ He shall never trouble you 
it | 
“Good! But you understand that J shall need proofs.” - * ee 
“You shall have them.” 
_ * Good-bye, then.” . 
: The two accomplices separated, well satisfied with each other. A nod wasag © 
_ good as a wink in such a case. We have seen how Cucharés acquitted himself of — 
_ the mission intrusted to him by Don Sylva, Don Martial, after his short conversa» 
tion with Cucharés. went to look for horses. Two hours later he had returned. He 
not only brought excellent horses, but had hired four peons, or men who called thems 
selves so, to act as escort. The haciendero comprehended all the delicacy of Don 
_ Martiai’s conduct; and though the air and yarb of his defenders were not comp’etely 
orthodox, he warmly thanked the Tigrero for the trouble he had taken to supply his 
| wants. Reissured as to his journey, he breakfasted with good appetite on a lump 
of venison, washed down with pulque, which Don Martial had procured. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. | < 
IN THE PRAIRIE, 


Dow Sytva pe Torres wished to reach the colony of Guetzalli again so soon’ 
as possible, and by the most direct route. Unfortunately he was obligedsto) 
cross, as the crow flies, a large extent of country through which no road ran, | 
Moreover, owing to his topographical ignorance of the prairie, he was com- ~ 
pelled to trust in Don Martial, an excellent guide in every respect, whose » * 
sagacity and thorough knowledge of the desert he did not for a moment doubt. © 
Still the Tigrero (apparently at least) gave proofs of his entire devotion to » 
the haciendero, leading him by the most beaten tracks, making him avoid diffi- - 
cult passages, and watching with unequalled care and solicitude over the safety » 
of his little band. On the evening of the fourth day, after a fatiguing march © 
over an irregular tract, Don Martial reached a hill where he proposed to : 
cam 
The haciendero greeted the offer with the greater pleasure, for, being but little 
accustomed to this mode of travelling, he felt extremely fatigued, After a | 
frugal meal, Don Sylva, wrapped himself in his zarapé, laid down with his  e . 
toward the fire, and fell into a profound sleep. é 
Don Martial and the young girl remained for some time silent opposite each | 
other, At length, when the Tigrero was persuaded that Don Sylva was realy 
asleep, he bent. over her, and muttered in her ear in a gentle voice,— 
“Pardon, Dona Anita, pardon!” % 
“For what ?” she asked in surprise, 4 
‘“‘ Because you are suffering through me.’ EZ 


“ Egotist |” she said with an enchanting aie “is it not through myself too, 
as I love you 2’ 


“Oh, thank you!” he exclaimed. “ You restore to my heart that courage 
which I felt dying out.” 4 


a 


‘Well, Iam convinced,” she said quickly. ‘‘ My father, believe me, will soon 
change his opinion about you.” ai 


“ Still,” said the Tigrero, ‘‘ I cannot carry you about the prairie indefinitely.” 
“ That is true,” she ‘remarked despondently. 


“For the last two days we have only been moving round the colony, from 
which we are scarce three leagues distant.” 
“ Alas!’ the girl murmured. 


‘“Ah!” he continued, with a degree of animation in his glance, ‘‘ why is this. 
man your father, Dona yee Pp? 


Speak not so, my friend,” she said. ‘‘ Why despair? God is good ; He 
will not fail us.’ ae 
“ Still,” he replied, shaking his head, “ our position is not tenable. It is? n= : 
possible to go on at hap-hazard. Your father will at length perceive | am x 
deceiving him. Oh! I would joyfully give ten years of my life to know how I 
Ought to act.” Am 
At this moment, as if heaven had heard his words, the Tigrero saw a short 
distance off, in the midst of the tall grass, a luminous point arise in the air 
twice, tracing in its passage quaint parabolas. 


“Tt js extraordinary,’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ What can wu mean? 1s ta 
signal?” ~ } 
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Vhat is the \matter, my friend?” Dona Anita asked anxiously. ‘‘ You 


restless. Can any danger menace us? Speak!’ 

Well, yes,” he replied, resolutely making up his mind, ‘‘something extrae 
ary is really happening.” 

3ut what is it? { saw nothing.” 

Stay: look there!” he said quickly. , 
e girl looked attentively, and saw a reddish dot sparkling in the gloom. 
Tis evidently a signal,’ the Tigrero went on. “ Somebody is, concealed 
Do you expect any one?” she asked him. 

No; and yet, I know not why, but I fancy that signal can only be intended 


ne.” 
Still recollect that we are in the prairie, and probably, without suspecting 


:rrounded by bands of Indian hunters. 
No, Dona Anita, you are mistaken. We are not surrounded by any Indians, 


ire alone, quite alone.” 
How can you know that, my friend, since you have not left us for a moment 


o and look for trails ? ” 

But | must know what the meaning of it is,” he said seizing his rifle. 

Oh, Don Martial, I implore you take care! Be prudent. Think of me!” 
added in agony. 

Reassure yourself, Dona Anita. I am too old a wood-ranger to let myself 
leceived by a clumsy trick. I shall return shortly.” 

the fact which had aroused the Tigrero’s curiosity, and caused him to under- 
> the enterprise of discovering the meaning of the signal, was that it came 


n the island. 


F- 


‘all and tufted grass grew profusely down to the river’s edge. Concealed by | 
thickly-growing mangroves and shrubs, intertwined in inextricable con- 


on, the Tigrero glided cautiously down to the bank. 


lolding his rifle over his head to keep it out of the wet, the Tigrero then | 


‘m with one hand in the direction of the island. He saw nothing, heard. 


hing; then he rose, and walked toward one of the grottos, at the entrance: 


which he could see a fire blazing from the spot where he stood: near it was 
ed a mau, smoking as quietly as 1f he had been seated before a pulqueria at 
aymas. —., 

Jon Martial, after attentively regarding this man, had d-fficulty in repressing a 
ut of joy, and walked toward him without further attempt at concealment. He 
secognised his confidant, Cucharés, the lepero. 
You have come at last!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘For more than an hour I have been 
snting fresh signs.” , 


} You are quite right, and in such a country as this it is better to be too prudent.” 
Ah, ah! there is something new?” the Tigrero said. 

Caspita! if there was not, should I be here?” 

True: you are a comrade, and I thank you for comin Y 

; . You know that I} 
uithful memory. Now for the news.” a pie. 
* Hete it is, short and good. El senor conde, rendered desperate by the disagpear- 














_cuitted the hacienda at the head of his compan i ‘ 
* on y, and is now crossin 
ery direction in pursuit cf the Black Bear.” eShe, Sane 
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doing ¢ 


se, my dear fellow,” the Tigrero joyfully replied, ‘‘ could I have suspected it was . 


¢ of his betrothed, whom he supposes to have been carried off by the Apaches, 
bi 


By all the Saints! that is the best news you could bring me, And what do you . 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
. IN THE PRAIRIE. 


Dox Sytva pe Torris wished to reach the colony of Guetzalli again so soon 
as possible, and by the most direct route. Unfortunately he was obligedto 
cross, as the crow flies, a large extent of country through which no road ran. 
Moreover, owing to his topographical ignorance of the prairie, he was com- 
pelled to trust in Don Martial, an excellent guide in every respect, whose 
sagacity and thorough knowledge of the desert he did not for a moment doubt. 

Still the Tigrero (apparently at least) gave proofs of his entire devotion to’ 
the haciendero, leading him by the most beaten tracks, making him avoid diffi- 
cult passages, and watching with unequalled care and solicitude over the safety 
of his little band. On the evening of the fourth day, after a fatiguing march 
over an irregular tract, Don Martial reached a hill where he proposed to 
camp. 

The haciendero greeted the offer with the greater pleasure, for, being but little 
accustomed to this mode of travelling, he felt extremely fatigued. After a 
frugal meal, Don Sylva, wrapped himself in his zarapé, laid down with his feet 
toward the fire, and fell into a profound sleep. : 

Don Martial and the young girl remained for some time silent opposite each 
other. At length, when the Tigrero was persuaded that Don Sylva was really 
asleep, he bent over her, and muttered in her ear in a gentle voice,— 

** Pardon, Dona Anita, pardon!” 

“ For what ?” she asked in surprise. 

“ Because you are suffering through me.” 

‘“‘Egotist!” she said with an enchanting smile, ‘is it not through myself too, 
as I love you ?” 

“Oh, thank you!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You restore to my heart that courage 

* which I felt dying out.” 

‘Well, Iam convinced,” she said quickly. ‘‘ My father, believe me, will soon 
change his opinion about you.” 

“ Still,” said the Tigrero, ‘‘ I cannot carry you about the prairie indefinitely.” 

“ That is true,” she remarked despondently. . 

“ For the last two days we have only been moving round the colony, from 
which we are scarce three leagues distant.” 

“ Alas!’ the girl murmured. 

“Ah!” he continued, with a degree of animation in his glance, ‘‘ why is this 
man your father, Dona Anita?” 

‘Speak not so, my friend,” she said. ‘‘ Why despair? God is good; He 
< will not fail us.” 

“ Still,” he replied, shaking his head, “our position is not tenable. It is im- 
possible to go on at hap-hazard, Your father will at length perceive | am 
deceiving him. Oh! I would joyfully give ten years of my life to know how I 

-gught to act.” age 

At this moment, as if heaven had heard his words, the Tigrero saw a short 
cistance off, in the midst of the tall grass, a luminous point arise in the air 
twice, tracing in its passage quaint parabolas. 

“Tt js extraordinary,” he muttered to himself, ‘“ What can u mean? Is ita 
“4 signal?” ‘ 
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“What is A lnkettor, my friend?” Dona Anita asked anxiously. ‘‘ You 
em restless. Can any danger menace us? Speak!” 
“Well, yes,” he replied, resolutely making up his mind, “something extra 
brdinary is really happening.” 
“But what is it? {saw nothing.” 
“Stay: look there!” he said quickly. 7 
The girl looked attentively, and saw a reddish dot sparkling in the gloom. 
"Tis evidently a signal,” the Tigrero went on. ‘Somebody is, concealed 
here,” 
“Do you expect any one?” she asked him. 
on No ; and yet, I know not why, but I fancy that signal can only be intended 
or me. 
© Still recollect that we are in the prairie, and probably, without suspecting 
t, surrounded by bands of Indian hunters. 
“No, Dona Anita, you are mistaken. We are not surrounded byany Indians,  - 
are alone, quite alone.” | : 
_“ How can you know that, my friend, since you have not left us for a moment 
fo go and look for trails P ” 
“But I must know what the meaning of it is,” he said seizing his rifle. 
~ “Qh, Don Martial, I implore you take care! Be prudent. .Think of me!” 
he added in agony. 
_“‘Reassure yourself, Dona Anita. I am too old a wood-ranger to let myself 
be deceived by a clumsy trick. I shall return shortly.” 
The fact which had aroused the Trgrero’s curiosity, and caused him to under- 
take the enterprise of discovering the meaning of the signal, was that it came 
from the island. : 
‘fall and tufted grass grew profusely down to the river’s edge. Concealed by 
‘the thickly-growing mangroves and shrubs, intertwined in inextricable con- 
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fusion, the Tigrero glided cautiously Gown to the bank. | 
Holding his rifle over his head to keep it out of the wet, the Tigrero then ja 
swam with one hand in the direction of the island. He saw nothing, heard. 
othing; then he rose, and walked toward one of the grottos, at the ent raaeel 

f which he could see a fire blazing from the spot where he stood: near it was 

: da man, smoking as quietly as if he had been seated before a pulqueria at 
gaymas. — 

Don Martial, after attentively regarding this man, had d.fficulty in repressing a 

hout ot joy, and waiked toward him without further attempt at concealment. He 

had recognised his confidant, Cucharés, the lepero. 

“You have come at last!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘For more than an hour I have been “a 
imventing fresh signs.” j 
- * Ab, my dear fellow,” the Tigrero joyfully replied, ‘‘could I have suspected it was © 
you.’ 

“You are quite right, and in such a country as this it is better to be too prudent,’? - 

“ Ah, ah! there is something new?” the Tigrero said. 

“ Caspita! if there was not, should I be here?” 

_ “ Trae: you are a comrade, and I thank you for coming, You know that I have 
a faithful memory. Now for the news.” 
¥ “ Here it is, short and good. El senor conde, rendered desperate by the disagpear-. 
of his betrothed, whom he supposes to have been carried off by the Apaches, 
cuitted the hacienda at the head of his company, and is now crossing the desert } 
every direction in pursuit of the Black Bear.” 
By all the Saints! that is the best news you could bring me, And what do you 
cai doing ?” Spgake Prt a OS 
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“What! did we not agree that el conde - 
“Of course,” the Tigrero quickly interrupted him; “ but to do that you must t find 
him, and that, I fancy, is not so easy now.” 
Why, Senor Don Martial, do you wish to insu:t me by ating me for bag 
(goose) ?” 
“ By no means, gossip: still—— 
“Still you believe it, Well, you are mistaken, caballero, and I am not sorry to 
tell you so. During the few hours | spent at the hacienda f made inquiries, and, as 
I announced myself the bearer of a most important mission for el senor conde, no 
one made any bones about answering me. The conde is pursuing the Apaches, 18 
he not?” 1 
“ You told me so.” nn | 





” 


“ Well, in all probability he will not dare to enter the desert.” bor 
os Naturally,” the Tigrero sai.l with a shudder, i in spite of lus tried courage. 
‘‘ Well, then, he can only stop at one spot.” ays 


“At the Casa Grande!” Don Martial exclaimed quickly, 

“ Quite right! I shall set out immediately after your departure,” 

The Tigrero looked at him in surprise. re] | 

“ You're a fine fellow, Cucharés, on my soul!” he said presently. ‘3 

“What would you? ” the scamp answered modestly, “ the relations into whieh 1 
entered with you are so agreeable that I can refuse you nothing.” 

The two men began laughing at this sally, which might have been in better tache. 

The men separated—Cucharés to commence a long journey, and Don Martial 
to return to his camping ground, But they were mistaken in supposing that no one 
had overheard their conversation. They had scarce quitted the island in ditterent 
directions ere, from a thicket of dahlias and floripondins growing at the entrance of 
the grotto, a hideous head was thrust out cautiously, and looked around ; then, at 
the end of a moment, the bushes were further parted, and an Apache Indian, painted 
and armed for war, appe:red. It was the Black Bear. - 7 

“Wah!” he muttered with a menacing ges.ure, “the pale-faces are dogs.” 

Then, after keeping his eyes fixed for a few instants on the star-spangled sky, he 
entered the grotto. 

In the meanwhile the Tigrero had regained the encampment. Dona Anita was 
awaiting him with the most lively anxiety. 


me? 


** Well?” she asked, running up so soon as she saw him, = wh 
‘6 Good news,” he answered, mes 
“On, I was so frightened | ” ba 4 
““T thank you. It was as I expected. The signal was ihighiied for me.’ | = 


se Prrete.r” 

“| found a friend, who gave me the means to quit the false position in which we 
are.”’ “gd 

* In what way?” | | : & 

“ Do not trouble yourself about anything, I repeat.” 

The girl bowed submissively, and in spite of the curiosity tnat devoured her, re- 
tired without any further questioning into the jacal of branches prepared for her. 
Don Martial, instead of sleeping, sat down on the ground, folded his arms on his 
chest, leaned against a tree, and remained thus motionless till daybreak, plunged i in 
deep and melancholy thought. At sunrise the Tigrero shook off the effects of his 







night-watch, and aroused his comrades, nae {tA 
Oh, oh!” the haciendero said, ‘ you are very early this morning.” er 
‘* Did you not notice that we did not even breakfast before starting, as we usuelly 

do?” 


~ “ Of course I did.” 
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vou know the reason? Because we shall breakfast at Guetzalli.” ae 

 caramba |” the baciendero exclaimed, “ you delight me with that news.” 

bought I should.” | : 

Anita on hearing him speak thus, had looked sorrowfully at Don Martial; ~ 

ng his face co calm, his smile so frank, she felt suddenly reassured. 

n Martic] had stated, two hours later they reached the colony. So soon as 
perceived »y the sentinels the isthmus drawbridge was lowered, and they 

the hacienda, where they were received with all possible politeness. Dona 

ith her eyes constantly fixed on the Tigrero, blushed and turned pale, under 

nothing of his perfect calmness. They dismounted in the second court- 

the gate of honour. 

ere is the Count de Lhorailles?” the haciendero asked. 

master will feel annoyed, when he hears of your arrival, at nct having been 
9 welcome you,” the steward answered, breaking out into profuse apologies. 


' 





he absent, then?” 
, Senor.” 
: he will soon return ? ” 
ardly think so. The captain started in pursuit of the savages at the head of 
€ company.” : 
news was a thunderbolt tor Don Syiva3 but the Tigrero and Dona Anita 
szed a glance of delight, ) Pe 


— 


CHAPTER XISS, 
“BOOT AND SADDLE{”® 


bis conversation with Cucharés the count recalled his lieutenants, and 
Urinking and laughing again in their society. They rose from table at 
finced hour to retire to sleep. Cucharés, however, did not sleep; he was 
ily engayed in thinking. 

unrise the bugles sounded the réveillé. The soldie 
| on which they had been sleeping, siiook off the nigh 
engaged in dressing thei ; 
The camp soon put on t 

Frenchmen. A 
le great hall of the Casa Grande the coun 
fed skulls of buffaloes, were holding a 


rs rose from the 


t’s cold, and were 
r horses and preparations for the morning’s 


hat hurry and reckless animation so character. 










t and his lieutenants, seated on 
council, The discussion was 
' wes 

}an hour,” the count said, “we shall set out. We have t 


; rod wenty mules 
ith provisions, ten to carry water, and eight for ammunition, We have 
‘ nothing to fear,” 
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““What! did we not agree that el conde——” s 4 

“OF course,” the Tigrero quickly interrupted him; “ but to do that you must 
him, and that, I fancy, is not so easy now.”? 

“Why, Senor Don Martial, do you wish to insu:t me by taking me fora p 
(goose) 2?” 

‘‘ By no means, gossip: still——” 

“Still you believe it, Well, you are mistaken, caballero, and Iam not sorry | 
tell you so. During the few hours I spent at the hacienda I made inquiries, and, _ 
{ announced myself the bearer of a most important mission for el senor conde, 1 
one made any bones about answering me. The conde is pursuing the Apaches, , 
he not?” 

“You told me so.” 

Well, in all probability he will not dare to enter the desert.” 

‘‘ Naturally,” the Tigrero sai.l with a shudder, in spite of ius tried courage, 

‘Well, then, he can only stop at one spot.” 

“At the Casa Grande!” Don Martial exclaimed quickly. 

‘Quite right! I shall set out immediately after your departure,” 

The Tigrero looked at him in surprise. 

“You're a fine fellow, Cucharés, on my soul!” he said presently. , 

“What would you?” the scamp answered modestly, “ the relations into whieh 
entered with you are so agreeable that I can refuse you nothing.” 

The two men began laughing at this sally, which might have been in better tast 

The men separated—Cucharés to commence a long journey, and Don Marti 
to return to his camping ground. But they were mistaken in supposing that no on 
had overheard their conversation. ‘They had scarce quitted the is!and in ditterer 
directions ere, from a thicket of dahlias and floripondins growing at the entrance « 
the grotto, a hideous head was thrust out cautiously, and Inoked around ; then, < 
the end of a moment, the bushes were further parted, and an Apache Indian, painte 
and armed for war, appesred. It was the Black Bear. - : 

‘“Wah!” he muttered with a menacing ges.ure, “the pale-faces are dogs.” __ 

Then, after keeping his eyes fixed for a few instants on the star-spangled sky, f 
entered the grotto. 

In the meanwhile the Tigrero had regained the encampment. Dona Anita wa 
awaiting him with the most lively anxiety. 

*‘ Well?” she asked, running up so soon as she saw him. 

‘6 Good news,”’ he answered. 

“On, I was so frightened | ” | 

““T thank you. It was as I expected. The signal was intended for me.” 

‘ben 2? 

“T found a friend, who gave me the means to quit the false position in which ¥ 
are.” 

“In what way ?”’ 

“Do not trouble yourself about anything, I repeat.” 

The girl bowed submissively, and in spite of the curiosity tnat devoured her, re 
tired without any further questioning into the jacal of branches prepared for he: 
Don Martial, instead of sleeping, sat down on the ground, folded his arms on h 
chest, leaned against a tree, and remained thus motionless till daybreak, plunged 1 
deep and melancholy thought. At sunrise the Tigrero shook off the effects of ly 
night-watch, and aroused his comrades. , 

“Oh, oh!’ the haciendero said, “ you are very early this morning.” 

‘* Did you not notice that we did not even breakfast before starting, as we usuall 
do?” 


"Of course I did.” 
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“To vou know the reason? Because we shall breakfast at Guetzalli. ; z 


Ah. caramba /” the haciendero exclaimed, “ you delight me with that news.” * 
“| thought I should.” ; : 4 
_ Dona Anita on hearing him speak thus, had looked sorrowfully at Don Martial; ~ :: 
eh . . * . = . eae 
‘put seeing his face co calm, his smile so frank, she felt suddenly reassured, | 4 
As Don Martie] had stated, two hours later they reached the colony. So soon as_ 2 
: were perceived  y the sentinels the isthmus drawbridge was lowered, and they ; 

entered the hacienda, where they were received with all possible politeness. Dona 
“Anita, with her eyes constantly fixed on the Tigrero, blushed and turned pale, under 4 
‘4 anding nothing of his perfect calmness. They dismounted in the second courte 
before the gate of honour. Re. 
“ Where is the Count de Lhorailles?” the haciendero asked. et 
® My master will feel annoyed, when he hears of your arrival, at not having been ioe 
esent to welcome you,” the steward answered, breaking out into profuse apologies, ; 
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“Ts he absent, then?” : 4 

_ * Yes, senor.” E 

— “But he will soon return ? ” — 

__ “Thardly think so.” The captain started in pursuit of the savages at the head of as 

_ iis entire company.” | a 

_ This news was a thunderbolt tor Don Syiva; but the Tigrero and Dona Anita ime 

: st a glance of delight, , bese ; 
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CHAPTER XIX, : aa 


“BOOT AND SADDLE{® 


Arter tis conversation with Cucharés the count recalled his lieutenants, and 
_ began drinking and laughing again in their society. They rose from table at A 
' an advanced hour to retire to sleep. Cucharés, however, did not sleep; he was rc: 
| too busily engaged in thinking. 
_ At sunrise the bugles sounded the réveillé. The soldiers rose from the 

ound on which they had been sleeping, siiook off the night’s cold, and were 
busily engaged in dressing their horses and preparations for the morning’s 2 
‘meal. The camp soon put on that hurry and reckless animation so character- ; 
istic of Frenchmen. i . 
| In the great hall of the Casa Grande the count and his lieutenants, seated on 

he as skulls of buffaloes, were holding a council, The discubston was 
é ate o 
‘In an hour,” the count said, ‘we shall set out. We have twenty mules 
gen with provisions, ten to carry water, and eight for ammunition, Wehave 
etetore, nothing to fear,” 
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“That is true to a certain point, senor conde,” the capataz opserveg; “but 

we have no guides.” ¢ 

“What use are guides?” the count said, passionately, <i fancy we need 

only follow the Apache trail.” 

Blas Vasquez shook his head. 

“ You do not know the Del Norte, excellency,” he said, candidly, 

“ This is the first time accident has brought me this way.” 

“1 pray God it be not the last.” 

“ What do you mean?” the count said. oe 

“ Senor conde, the Del Norte is not a desert, but a gulf of shifting sands; at 
the slightest breath of air in these desolate regions the sand rises, whirls, and 
swallows up men and horses, leaving not a trace.” | 

‘Oh, oh!” the count said, thoughtfully. 

“ Believe me,” the capataz continued; ‘de not venture with your soldiers 
into this implacable desert.” ee 

‘Still the Apaches are men, too; they are not braver or better mounted 
than we, I may say.” Ss 

‘They are not.” ‘f 

“Well, they cross the Del Norte continually, whenever the fancy takes 
them.” a 

“But do you know at what price, senor conde? Have you counted the 
corpses they leave along the road to mark their passage ?” ¥ 

‘“Then,” the count exclaimed, impatiently, “ your impression Is ke 

“That in bringing you here, and attacking you two days ago, the Apaches 
laid a trap for you. They wish to entice you after them into the desert.” | 

“Still you will agree with me, my dear Don Blas, that it is very extra- 
ordinary there is not among all your neons one capable of guiding us in this 
desert.” | Re 

“Yes, excellency, but I have more than once had the honour of observing to 

ou that all these men are costenos, or inhabitants of the seaboard.” 

“What shall we do, then?” the count asked, with some hesitation, 

Return to the colony,” the capataz replied. . 

‘¢ Shall we abandon Don Sylva and his daughter ?” 

“ Excellency, I was born on the estate of the Torrés ramily. No one is more 
devoted, body and soul, than lam to the persons whose names you have pro- 
nounced ; but no one is bound to attempt impossibilities. It would be tempting 
God to enter the desert in our present state. , ea: 

There was a moment’s silence. These words produced on the count’s mind 
an impression which he tried in vain to master. The lepero guessed his hesi- 
tation, and approached. ae 

“Why,” he said, in a crafty voice, ‘did you not tell me that you needed a 
guide, senor conde ?” 3 Se 

‘What good would that do?” ; ‘o 

“In fact, that is true; it was not worth the trouble, as I promised to conduct 
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you to Don Sylva.” -& 
“You know the road, then ” habe 


“ As well as a man can who has gone along it twice.” | ste 
“ By heavens!” the count exclaimca, “we can push or now; nothing need 
keep us longer. Diégo, Léon, order ‘the boot and saddle’ to be sounded, and 
if you are a good guide, you shall have proofs of my satisfaction.” it oa 
‘ Oh, you can trust to me, excellency!” tne lepero answered, with a dubious: 
smile. 5 ieee 
“ask no more,” 
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s Vasquez, with that instinctive suspicion innate in all honest minas when 
ome across wicked persons, felt an irresistible repugnance for the lepero. 
apataz led the count to a distant corner of the room, and whispered in 
= 

ake care; that man is deceiving you.” 

ou must be mad, Don Blas; fear troubles your senses,” 

od grant that | am deceived!” 

sten! Nothing forces you to follow us. Remain here till we return; 


at way, whatever may happen, you will escape the dangers which — 


>e us.” 

> capataz drew himself up to his full height 

nough, Don Gaétan,” he said, coldly. ‘In warning you I acted as my 
ence commanded. You will not attend to my advice—you need not do 
have done my duty as I was bound to do.” 

hanks!” the count answered, affectionately pressing his hand; “I felt 
hat you would not abandon me.” 

this moment a great disturbance was heard outside, and Lieutenant Diégo 
entered precipitately. 

Vhat is the matter, lieutenant ?” the count asked him, sternly. 

aptain,’’ the lieutenant answered, in a panting voice, “the company has 
ed.” 

h? What! my troopers have revolted ?” 

es, captain.” 

h - he said, biting his moustaches, “and why have they revolted, if you 
2? 

ecause they do not wish to enter the desert.” 

hey do not wisn!’ the count continued; “are you sure of what you 





swear it, captain; but listen.” 

fact, shouts and oaths, an ever-increasing noise, which was beginning to 
¢ formidabie proportions, were heard outside. | 
h, oh! that is becoming serious, I fancy,” the count continued. 

uch more than you suppose, captain. The company, I repeat, is in complete 
ye 

am curious tc see that,” the count said. 

ay, Captain,” the officers exclaimed, as they rushed before him; “our men 
asperated.”’ 





















me well enough yet.” 

i, without listening to any entreaty, he slowly walked out of the room with a 
ind calm step. 

at had happened may be told in a few words. 
s Vasquez's peons, during the few days the company had bivouacked in the 
city, told the troopers, with sufficient exaggeration, mournful and gloomy 
about the desert, giving details about these accursed regions which 
made the hair stand on the head of the bravest. 

the count’s soldiers were French Dauph’yeers, principally men who had 
*d the gallows, brave, but, like all Frenchmen, easy to lead backwards and 
rds. Since they had been under the command of the Count de Lhorailles 
gh he had behaved with considerable bravery in action, they only obeyed ni 
Certain degree of repugnance. The count had grave faults in th ir eyes: in 


would 


© &&, bis manne: woo delicate and effeminate, - 


entiemen,” he replied, angrily repulsing them; “you are mad: thcy do not 


& place, that of being a count; next, they considered him too polite, bis voice» 
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of The Tiger-Slayer. 

“That is true to a certain point, senor conde,” the capataz opserveg; bp: 
we have no suides,” 

“What use are guides?” the count said, passionately. ‘I fancy we neé 
only follow the Apache trail.” nae 

Blas Vasquez shook his head. 

“You do not know the Del Norte, excellency,” he said, candidly. 

“ This is the first time accident has brought me this way.” 

‘1 pray God it be not the last.” 

“ What do you mean?” the count said. | 

“Senor conde, the Del Norte is not a desert, but a gulf of shifting sands; 


-% 





‘the slightest breath of air in these desolate regions the sand rises, whirls, ar 


swallows up men and horses, leaving not a trace.” 

“Oh, oh!” the count said, thoughtfully. 

“ Believe me,” the capataz continued; “do not venture with your soldie 
into this implacable desert.” 

‘Still the Apaches are men, too; they are not braver or better mount 
than we, I may say.” 

“They are not.” 

“Well, they cross the Del Norte continually, whenever the fancy tak 
them.” 

“But do you know at what price, senor conde? Have you counted t! 
corpses they leave along the road to mark their passage ?” | 

‘‘Then,” the count exclaimed, impatiently, “ your impression 1s 2 

“That in bringing you here, and attacking you two days ago, the Apach: 
laid a trap for you. They wish to entice you after them into the desert.” 

“Still you will agree with me, my dear Don Blas, that it is very extn 
ordinary there is not among all your neons one capable of guiding us in th 
desert.” . | a 

“Yes, excellency, but I have more than once had the honour of observing 
you that all these men are costenos, or inhabitants of the seaboard.” 

“ What shall we do, then?” the count asked, with some hesitation, 

Return to the colony,” the capataz replied. 

s‘ Shall we abandon Don Sylva and his daughter?” 

“ Excellency, I was born on the estate of the Torrés tamily. No one is mo 
devoted, body and soul, than lam to the persons whose names you have pr 
nounced ; but no one is bound to attempt impossibilities. It would be temptir 
God to enter the desert in our present state. 

There was a moment’s silence. These words produced on the count’s mir 
an impression which he tried in vain to master. ‘The lepero guessed his hes 
tation, and approachied. 

“Why,” he said, in a crafty voice, ‘did you not tell me that you needed 
guide, senor conde?” 

“What good would that do?” 

“In fact, that is true; it was not worth the trouble, as I promised to condu 
you to Don Sylva.” 

‘You know the road, then 
_- Ag well as a man can who has gone along it twice.” 

“ By heavens!” the count exclaimed, “we can push on now; nothing ne 
keep us longer. Diégo, Léon, order “the boot and saddle’ to be sounded, a1 
if you are a good guide, you shall have proofs of my satisfaction.” | 

‘ Oh, you can trust to me, excellency 1” tne lepero answered, with a dubio: 


smile. 
© ask no more,” 
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“God grant that I am deceived!” 


in that way, whatever may happen, you will escape the dangers which 
Menace us.” 7 
_ The capataz drew himself up to his full height 

_ “Enough, Don Gaétan,” he said, coldly. ‘In warning you I acted as my 
-eonscience commanded. You will not attend to my advice—you need not do 
so: I have done my duty as I was bound to do.” 

“Thanks!” the count answered, affectionately pressing his hand; “I felt 
sure that you would not abandon me.” 

At this moment a great disturbance was heard outside, and Lieutenant Diégo 
Léon entered precipitately. 

_ “ What is the matter, lieutenant ?” the count asked him, sternly. 
“Captain,” the lieutenant answered, in a panting voice, ‘the company has 


*Eh? What! my troopers have revolted ?” 
‘Yes, captain.” 


<f Because they do not wish to enter the desert.” 
“They do not wish!” the count continued; ‘‘are you sure of what you 


yr” 


n fact, shouts ard oaths, an ever-increasing noise, which was beginning to 
ssume formidable proportions, were heard outside. | 
“Oh, oh! that is becoming serious, I fancy,” the count continued. 
“Much more than you suppose, captain, The company, I repeat, is in complete 
jutiny. 
__ “Jam curious te see that,’”’ the count said. 

_ “Stay, captain,” the officers exclaimed, as they rushed before him; ‘our men 
 afe exasperated.” 


tnow me well enough yet.” 

AP And, without listening to any entreaty, he slowly walked out of the room with a 

_ firm and calm step. 

_ What had happened may be told in a few words. 

_ Blas Vasquez's peons, during the few days the company had bivouacked in the 

tmined city, told the troopers, with sufficient exaggeration, mournful and gloomy 

Stories about the desert, giving details about these accursed regions which would 

_ fave made the hair stand on the head of the bravest. 

All the count’s soldiers were French Dauph’yeers, principally men who had 
waped the gallows, brave, but, like all Frenchmen, easy to lead backwards and 

forwards. Since they had been under the command of the Count de Lhorailles 

although he had behaved with considerable bravery in action, they only obeyed him 

uh @ certain degree of repugnance. The count had grave faults in th ir eyes: in 









Y ck, his manne: too delicate and effeminate, - 


“TListen! Nothing forces you to follow us. Remain here till we return; 


~ Gentlemen,” he replied, angrily repulsing them; “you are mad: thcy do not 


¢ first place, that of being a count; next, they considered him too polite, bis voice © 
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In the morning the rumour had spread that the camp was about to be raised in 
order to enter the desert in pursuit of the Apaches. At once groups were formed 
‘commentaries commenced—the men gradually grew excited. Resistance was 
soon organised, and when the lieutenant came to give orders to raise the camp h 
was greeted with laughter, jests, and hisses, 

An officer, under such circumstances, acts very wrongly in losing his coolness, 
and yielding a step in the presence of revolt. He ought rather to let himself ‘be 
killed. In a mutiny one concession compels another. ' 

This happened under.the present circumstances. So soon as the lieutenant had 
retired, his departure was at once regarded in the light of a triumph, The soldiers 
began haranguing, influenced by those among them whose tongues were most 
loosely hung. It was no longer a question about not entering the desert, but of 
appointing other officers, and returning at once to the colony. The entire staff must 
be changed, and the leaders chosen from those who inspired their comrades with 
most confidence—that is to say, the most dangerous fellows, a a 

Suddenly the door opened, and the count appeared. He was pale, but calm. ‘He 
took a quiet look at the mutinous band that howled around him, é 

“The captain! Here is the captain!”’ the troopers shouted. oe 

“Kill him !’? others went on, ; Se 

“ Down with him! duwn with him!” they howled in chorus. oat 

All rushed upon him, brandishing weapons and offering insults. But the count 
did not give way; on the contrary, he advanced a step. He held in his mouth a 
fine husk cigarette. hin 3 

Nothing imposes on masses like cold and unaffected courage. There was a pause 
in the revolt. The count profited by the moment of silence he had obtained to take | 
the word. 

‘“What do you want?” he asked, calmly, while withdrawing his cigarette ro 
his mouth. z 

At this question of their captain’s the charm was broken; the shouts and 3 4s 
recommenced with even greater intensity; t!e rebels were angry with themselves fot 
faving allowed their chief’s firmness to overawe them. They surrounded the count 
pulling him in every diiection to force him to listen to them. The count, pr 
and hustled by these rogues, who had thrown discipline overboard, and were sure of 
impunity in a country where justice only nominally exists, did not lose his coolness. 
He allowed these men to yell for some moments, their eyes bloodsh«t, and foam on 


their lips; and when he considered this had lasted long enough, he said: *. 4 


‘My friends, it is impossible for us to go on talking in this way; I understan 
nothing of what you say. Choose one of your comrades to make your complaints 
in your name. = 

Aiter uttering these words the count leaned his shoulder against the door, crossed 
his arms on his chest, and began smoking again. The calmness and firmness dis- 
played by the count from the beginning of this scene had already borne their fruit, 
Some, though they dared not yet openly avow the syinpathy they felt with thei 
chief, warmly supported the proposition he had made. 

‘The captain is right,” they said, “It is impossible, if we continue to badger 
him in this way, that he can understand our arguments.” 7 

“We must be just, too,’’ others took up the ball. . 

The revolt had made an immense backward step. It no longer spoke of deposing 
its chiefs; it limited itself to asking justice of the captain. on 

At length, atter numberless discussions among the mutineers, one of their num t i 
was selected to take the word in the name of the rest. This man,.whose mom 
guerre was Curtius, was a Parisian, and hailed from the Faubourg Saint lar seat ! 
An ex-soldier, an ex-sailor, he had been at every wade, except,’ poreee that 0 ot 
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ae - He inspired his comrades with an instinctive terror, When he was 

take the word, he rammed his hat down on the side of his head, and, 

+ his comrades, said: | | 

shall see how I’!] walk into him.” 

advanced, insolently swaying from side to side, toward the captain, who 

vis approach with a smile of peculiar meaning. os 
artius was only two paces from his captain he stopped, and, surveying 

ently, said ; 

, captain, the business is this; my com—-— | 

- count gave him no time to finish. Quickly drawing a pistol from bis © 

pressed it against his temples and blew out his brains. The bandit rolled 

st with a fractured skull. The captain returned the pistol to his sash, and 

— 

any one further observations to make?” 

stirred; the bandits had suddenly become lambs. They stood silent and 

nefore their chief, for they understood him. 

up this carrion,” said the count, spurning the corpse with his foot. ‘* We 

yh’yeers, and woe to the man who does not carry out the clauses of our 

t. Iwill kill him likeadog. In ten minutes the ‘boot and saddle’ will 

ll the worse for the man who is not ready.” . 

his thundering speech the count re-entered the house with as firm a step as 

Mt it. The revolt was subdued—the wild beasts had recognised the iron 

th the velver glove. 

tno matter,” the soldiers said to each other, “he is a rude fellow for all that; _ 

} any cold in his eyes.” : 

ten each eagerly made his preparations for departure. Ten minutes later, 

ain had announced, he reappeared: the troop was on horseback, ranged ~ 

i battle, and ready to start. ye 

11” Cucharés muttered to himself, ‘what a pity that Don Martial has such 

yonds!” | 

long the iree company, with the captain at its head, disappeared in the 
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‘THE CONFESSION 


endero and his daughter left the colony of Guetzalli under the escort of Don 
ad the four peons he had taken into his service. The little band advanced 
st, in the direction in. which the free company had marched in pursuit of 
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In the morning the rumour had spread that the camp was about to be raised 


order to enter the desert in pursuit of the Apaches. At once groups were forme¢ 


soon organised, and when the lieutenant came to give orders to raise the camp _ 
was greeted with laughter, jests, and hisses, ane 

An officer, under such circumstances, acts very wrongly in losing his coolne 
and yielding a step in the presence of revolt. He ought rather to let himself — 
killed. In a mutiny one concession compels another. : 

This happened under.the present circumstances. So soon as the lieutenant hi 
retired, his departure was at once regarded in the light of a triumph, The soldie 
began haranguing, influenced by those among them whose tongues were me¢ 
loosely hung. It was no longer a question about not entering the desert, but: 
appointing other officers, and returning at once to the colony. The entire staff muf 
be changed, and the leaders chosen from those who inspired their comrades wif 
most confidence—that is to say, the most dangerous fellows, 

Suddenly the door opened, and the count appeared. He was pale, but calm. 
took a quiet look at the mutinous band that howled around him, 

“The captain! Here is the captain!” the troopers shouted. 

“Kill him !’’ others went on. 

“ Down with him! duwn with him!’ they howled in chorus, 

All rushed upon him, brandishing weapons and offering insults. But the cour 
did not give way; on the contrary, he advanced a step. He held in his mouth 
fine husk cigarette. ~ 1 

Nothing imposes on masses like cold and unaffected courage. There was a paus: 
in the revclt. The count profited by the moment of silence he had obtained to tak 


the word. 


| 
| 


‘What do you want?’ he asked, calmly, while withdrawing his cigarette fro 
his mouth. | 

At this question of their captain’s the charm was broken; the shouts and yell 
recommenced with even greater intensity; t!e rebels were angry with themselves fo 
having allowed their chief’s firmness to overawe them. They surrounded the count 

ulling him in every diection to force him to listen to them. The count, pressec 
and hustled by these rogues, who had thrown discipline overboard, and were sure ¢ 
impunity in a country where justice only nominally exists, did not lose his coolness 
He allowed these men to yell for some moments, their eyes bloodsh«t, and foam o: 
their lips; and when he considered this had lasted long enough, he said: 

“My friends, it is impossible for us to go on talking in this way; I understan 
nothing of what you say. Choose one of your comrades to make your complaint 
in your name. | | 

Aiter uttering these words the count leaned his shoulder against the door, crosse 
‘his arms on his chest, and began smoking again. The calmness and firmness dis 
played by the count from the beginning of this scene had already borne their frut 
Some, though they dared not yet openly avow the, sympathy they felt with the 
chief, warmly supported the proposition he had made. 

‘(The captain is right,” they said. “It is impossible, if we continue to badg: 
him in this way, that he can understand our arguments.” 

‘¢We must be just, too,’”’ others took up the ball. 

The revolt had made an immense backward step. It no longer spoke of deposin 
its chiefs; it limited itself to asking justice of the captain. _ 

At length, atter numberless discussions among the muuneers, one of their numb 
was selected to take the word in the name of the rest. This man, whose nom 
guerre was.Curtius, Was a Parisian, and hailed from the Faubourg Saint Marcea 

“An exesoldier, an ex-sailor, he had been at every trade, except, perhaps, that of i 
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stman. He inspired his comrades with an instinctive terror. When he was 

ed to take the word, he rammed his hat down on tne side of his head, and, 

ressing his comrades, said: } 

You shall see how I’!] walk into him.” | 
And he advanced, insolently swaying from side to side, toward the captain, who 
watched his approach with a smile of peculiar meaning. ee, 
When Curtius was only two paces from his captain he stopped, and, surveying 

him insolently, said; 

“Come, captain, the business is this; my com—-— 
But the count gave him no time to finish. Quickly drawing a pistol from bis — 
virdle, he pressed it against his temples and blew out his brains. The bandit rolled 
int dust with a fractured skull. The captain returned the pistol to his sash, and . 
poolly said: e 

__ ® Has any one further observations to make?” 

_ No one stirred; the bandits had suddenly become lambs. They stood silent and 
penitent before their chief, for they understood him. 

~ Pick up this carrion,” said the count, spurning the corpse with his foot. ‘We 
2 re Dauph’yeers, and woe to the man who does not carry out the clauses of our 
asreement. I will kill him like adog. In ten minutes the ‘boot and saddle’ will 
‘sound; all the worse for the man who is not ready.” 

7 _Aiter this thundering speech the count re-entered the house with as firm a step as 
he had left it. The revolt was subdued—the wild beasts had recognised the iron 
grip beneath the velver glove. 

__ Tis no matter,” the soldiers said to each other, “he is a rude fellow for all that; 


he hasn’t any cold in his eyes.” 


_And then each eagerly made his preparations for departure. Ten minutes later, 

as the captain had announced, he reappeared: the troop was on horseback, ranged — 

in order of battle, and ready to start. 

“Hum!” Cucharés muttered to himself, ‘what a pity that Don Martial has such 

fine diamonds!” | 
Before long the iree company, with the captain at its head, disappeared in the 
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CHAPTER XX, 


pr THE CONFESSION 


Tur haciendero and his daughter left the colony of Guetzalli under the escort of Don 
Martial and the four peons he had taken into his service. The little band advanced 

he west, in the direction in. which the free company had marched in pursuit of 
» Apaches, Don Sylva was the more anxions to rejoin the French because he knew 
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that their expedition had no other purpose than to deliver him and his daughter fré 
the hands of the red-skins. | | 
The journey was gloomy and silent. As the travellers approached the desert 4 
Scenery assumed a sombre grandeur peculiar to primitive countries, which exercis 
4.n unconscious influence over the mind, and plunged them into a melancholy whil) 
they were powerless to overcome. 
Each evening, after the Tigrero had beaten the vicinity to drive back the wil 
beasts, the camp was formed by the bank of a stream, the fires lighted, and a hu 
of branches hastily constructed tg protect Dona Anita from the night cold: 
then, after a scanty meal, they wrapped themselves up in thcir fressadas ang 
zarapés, and slept till daybreak. The only incidents which at times disturbec 
the monotony of their life were the discovery of an elk or deer, in pursuit of 
which Don Martial and his peons galloped at full speed, and it often took hour 
ere the poor brute was headed and killed. But there were none of tho 
pleasant chats and confidences which make time appear less tedious, and renc 
the fatigues of an interminable road endurable. The travellers maintained 
reserve toward each other, which not only kept all intimacy aloof, but also ar 
confidence. = 
Man, with his necessarily incomplete nature, is neither entirely good no  ér 
tirely bad. Most frequently, after committing actions under the iron pressur 
of passion or personal interest, when his coolness has returned, and | 
measures the depth of the abyss in which he has precipitated himself, he ¢ 
grets them, especially if his life, though not exemplary, has at least hithe 
been exempt from deeds which are offensive to morality. Such was at th 
moment the situation of Don Martial and Dona Anita. Both had beened 
their mutual love to commit a fault they bitterly repented ; for we will ste 
here, to prevent our readers forming an erroneous estimate of their charae 
that their hearts were honest, and when, in a moment of madness, they arrar 
and carried out their flight, they were far from foreseeing the fatal consequer 
which this hopeless step would entail. SS 
Don Martial, especialiy after the orders he had given Cucharés, ar 
haciendero’s unshaken determination of rejoining the Count de Lhora 
clearly comprehended that his position was growing with each moment 
difficult, and that he was proceeding alonga path that had no ouilet. Th 
two lovers, fatally attached by the secret of their flight, still kept hidder 
each other the remorse that devoured them; they felt at each step th 
ground on which they walked was undermined, ard that it might suddenly 
way beneath their feet. - 
In such a situation life became intolerable, as there was no longer a ¢ 
munity of tiought or feeling between these three persons. q 
‘They at length reached the Casa Grande, and nothing extraordinary hae 
their sight. Night had al:most set in, and objects began to grow confused 1 
shadows. Don Martial, who was preparing to dismount, suddenly ste 
uttering a cry of astonishment, almost of terror, 
“What is it?” Don Sslva asked quickly, as he walked up to the Tigre 
“Look?” the latter said, stretching out his arm in the direction of a cit 
stunted trees which stood a short distance from the entrance. The human 
exeits a strange faculty over animals—that of inspiring them with insurmol 
fear and respect. ‘To the few words exchanged by the two men, hoarse an 
fused cries responded, and seven or eight savage vultures rose irom the centre 
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is true: still, if you look more carefully at the object I point out, you wilt 
pgnise it.” 

an hung by the feet! ’’ he uttered, stopping his horse with a gesture of hore 
isgust. ‘ What can have happened here?” 

can say? Itis not asavage. What is the meaning of it?” 

wutiny pethaps,” the haciencero hazarded. 


artial became pensive; his eyebrows contracted. “It is not possible,” he 


jimself; but a moment after added, ‘‘ Let us enter the house; we must not 
ma Anita any longer alone. Our absence must surprise her, and might 
2x if prolonged. When the encampment is arranged, I will go and look.” 
7o men retired and rejoined Dona Anita, who was awaiting them a few 
f, under the guard of the peons. When the travellers had dismounted and 
he threshold of the casa, Don Martial lighted several torches of ocote wood 
heir way in the darkness, and guided his companions to the large hall to 
e have already introduced our readers. It was not the first time Don Mar- 
visited the ruins: frequently, during his long hunting expeditions in the 
prairies, they had offered him a refuge. Thus he knew their most hidden 


s he, too, who had urged his companions to proceed to the Casa Grande, for 
convinced that the count could only find there a safe and sure bivouac for his 
T. <¢ hall, in which atable still stood, presented unmistakable signs of the 
assage of several persons. 
, see,” he said to the haciendero, “that I was not mistaken; the persons we 
pped here.” | 
strue. Do you think that they have long left it?” a 
annot tell you yet; but while supper is being prepared, and you are making 
ves comfortable, I will take a look round outside.” ; 
placing the torch he held in his hand in an iron bracket fastened to the wall, 
Tero quitted the house. Dona Anita fell pensively back on to a species of 
sofa, accidently left by the side of the table. Aided by the peons, tne 
ero began making preparations for the night. The horses were unsaddled, 
into a species of enclosure, and had an ample stock of alfalfa placed befcre 
The trunks were unlvaded, the bales carried into the hall, where they were 
», after one had been opened to take out the requisite provisions; and thenan 
yas brazier was kindled, over which a quarter of deer-meat was hung 
nthese various preparations were ended the haciendero sat down on a buffalo’s 
ighted a husk cigarette, and began smoking, while every now and then turn- 
ad glance on his daughter, who was still plunged in melancholy thought. 
lattial’s absence was rather long, for it lasted nearly two hours. At the end 
time his horse’s hoofs could be heard- echoing on the stone flooring of the 
ind he re-appeased. | 
ell?” Don Sylva asked him. 
t us sup first,” the Jigrero answered. 
meal was short, as might be expected from persons pre-occupied and wearied 
long day’s march. Indeed, with the exception of the roast venison, it cnly 
ed of cainc, maize tortillas, and frijoles con uji. Dona Anita ate a few 
ful of tamarind preserve; then, after bowing to her friends, she rose and 
} into a small room adjoining the hall, 
u fellows.” the Tigrero said, addressing the peons, “had better keep good 
- you wish to save your scalps. I warn you that we are in an enemy’s 
peons assured the Tigrero that they would redouble their vigilance. ‘The two 
jmained scatcd opposite each other. 
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that their expedition had no other purpose than to deliver him and his daughter fr, 
the hands of the red-skins. 

The journey was gloomy and silent. As the travellers approached the desert | 
scenery assuned a sombre grandeur peculiar to primitive countries, which exerci: 
Ain unconscious influence over the mind, and plunged them into a melancholy whi 
they were powerless to overcome. | 

Each evening, after the Tigrero had beaten the vicinity to drive back the w: 
beasts, the camp was formed by the bank of a stream, the fires lighted, and ah 
of branches hastily constructed tg protect Dona Anita from the night col 
then, after a scanty meal, they wrapped themselves up in thcir fressadas a1 
zarapes, and slept till daybreak. The only incidents which at times disturb 
the monotony of their life were the discovery of an elk or deer, in pursuit 
which Don Martial and his peons galloped at full speed, and it often took hou 
ere the poor brute was headed and killed. But there were none of tha 
pleasant chats and confidences which make time appear less tedious, and ren 
the fatigues of an interminable road endurable. The travellers maintaine 
reserve toward each other, which not only kept all intimacy aloof, but also ai 
confidence. 

Man, with his necessarily incomplete nature, is neither entirely good nor e 
tirely bad. Most frequently, after committing actions under the iron pressu: 
of passion or personal interest, when his coolness has returned, and I 
measures the depth of the abvss in which he has precipitated himself, he r 
grets them, especially if his life, though not exemplary, has at least hither 
been exempt from deeds which are offensive to morality. Such was at tl 
moment the situation of Don Martial and Dona Anita. Both had beened | 
their mutual love to commit a fault they bitterly repented ; for we will stz 
here, to prevent our readers forming an erroneous estimate of their characte 
that their hearts were honest, and when, in a moment of madness, they arrang 
and carried out their flight, they were far from foreseeing the fatal consequenc 
which this hopeless step would entail. | 

Don Martial, especialiy after the orders he had given Cucharés, and t 
haciendero’s unshaken determination of rejoining the Count de Lhoraill 
clearly comprehended that his position was growing with each moment mc 
difficult, and that he was proceeding alonga path that had no outlet. Thus t 
two lovers, fatally attached by the secret of their flight, still kept hidden fro 
each other the remorse that devoured them; they felt at each step that t 
ground on which they walked was undermined, and that it might suddenly i 
way beneath their feet. ) 

In such a situation life became intolerable, as there was no longer a cot 
munity of tlought or feeling between these three persons. ; 

They at length reached the Casa Grande, and nothing extraordinary had m 
their sight. Night had aliost set in, and objects began to grow confused im! 
shadows. Don Martial, who was preparing te dismount, suddenly stopp< 
uttering a cry of astonishment, almost of terror. 

‘What is it?” Don Sslva asked quickly, as he walked up to the Tigrero, 

“Look?” the latter said, stretching out his arm in the direction of a clump 
stunted trees which stood a short distance from the entrance. The human voi 
exeits a strange faculty over animals—that of inspiring them with insurmountal 
fear and respect. ‘To the few words exchanged by the two men, hoarse and co 
fused cries responded, and seven or eight savage vultures rose irom the centre of ¢ 
clump. | ; 

“| can see nothing,” Don Sylva went on; “it is as black as in | 
oven.” / ree | 
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} “That is true: still, if you look more carefully at the object I point out, you wilt 
} easi y Tecognise ay . 
} “A man hung by the feet!’’ he uttered, stopping his horse with a gesture of hore 
"for and disgust. ‘‘ What can have happened here?” 
““Whocan say? Itis not asavage. What is the meaning of it? ” 
@A mutiny pethaps,” the haciencero hazarded. 
| Don Martial became pensive; his eyebrows contracted. “It is not possible,” he 
said to himself; but a moment after added, ‘“‘ Let us enter the house; we must not 
leave Dona Anita any longer alone. Our absence must surprise her, and might 
alarm her if prolonged. When the encampment is arranged, I will go and look.” 
‘The two men retired and rejoined Dona Anita, who was awaiting them a few 
“paces off, under the guard of the peons. When the travellers had dismounted and 
crossed the threshold of the casa, Don Martial lighted several torches of ocote wood 
to find their way in the darkness, and guided his companions to the large hall to 
| which we have already introduced our readers. It was not the first time Don Mar- 
jal had visited the ruins: frequently, during his long hunting expeditions in the 
western prairies, they had offered him a refuge. Thus he knew their most hidden 
nooks. | 
ft was he, too, who had urged his companions to proceed te the Casa Grande, for 
he was convinced that the count could only find there a safe and sure bivouac for his 
troop. J. ¢ hall, in which a table still stood, presented unmistakable signs of the 


¢ 
tecent passage of several persons. 


Seek stopped here.” 
itis true. Do you think that they have long left it?” 
- **1 cannot tell you yet; but while supper is being prepared, and you are making 
yourselves comfortable, I will take a look round outside.” 
4 x And placing the torch he held in his hand in an iron bracket fastened to the wall, 
the Tigrero quitted the house. Dona Anita fel! pensively back on to a species of 
clumsy sofa, accidently left by the side of the table. Aided by the peons, tne 
haciendero began making preparations for the night. The horses were unsaddled, 
‘driven into a species of enclosure, and had an ample stock of alfalfa placed befcre 
them. The trunks were unlvaded, the bales carried into the hall, where they were 
piled up, after one had been opened to take out the requisite provisions; and then an 
“enormous brazier was kindled, over which a quarter of deer-meat was hung 
When these various preparations were ended the haciendero sat down on a buffalo’s 
skull, lighted a husk cigarette, and began smoking, while every now and then turn. 
ing a sad glance on his daughter, who was still plunged in melancholy thought. 
ee! on Martial’s absence was rather long, for it lasted nearly two hours. At the end 
of that time his horse’s hoofs could be heard echoing on the stone flooring of the 
_ fuims, and he re-appeared. , 
“Weill?” Don Sylva asked him. 
“Let us sup first,” the ‘ligrero answered, 

E ‘The meal was short, as might be expected from persons pre-occupied and wearied 
ith a long day’s march. Indeed, with the exception of the roast venison, it cnly 
consisted of cainc, maize tortillas, and frijoles con wt. Dona Anita ate a few 
poonsful of tamarind preserve; then, after bowing to her friends, 
alked into a small room adjoining the hall, 

You fellows,”’ the Tigrero said, addressing the peons, “had better keep good 


atch if you wish to save your scalps. I warn you that we are in an enemy’s 


Na 


she rose and 


; peons assured the Tigrero that they would redouble their vigilance. The two 
eimained scated opposite each other. 
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“You see,” he said to the haciendero, ‘that I was not mistaken; the persons we 
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6 Well, ” Don Sylva began, ‘have you learned any thing} gm oa 


* All that it was possible to learn, Don Sy Way ’ the Tigrero marly replied We 
ft otherwise I should be’a scurvy hunter.” A Be: 

“Ts the information you have obtained favourable?” oe ae oa 

“ That depends on your future plans. ‘The French have been here, and bis oi cke 
for several days. During their stay in the ruins they were vigorously attacked by 
Apaches. wkom, however, they succeeded in repulsing.” Yee ; 

‘TI thank you for your information, which proves to me that we were not 1 iste ‘ 
but followed the right trail. Now, can you complete your inf. Tmanon by tell in 
if the French have long left the ruins?” - 

‘Those questions are very easy to answer. The free company left their 
yvstetday, a few moments after sunrise, and entered the desert.” oe. 3 
“Tne desert!” the haciendero exclaimed. 

There was a silence of some moments, during which both men reflected, 
Ivngth Don Sylva took the word, 

lt is impossible,” he said. 

“Still, it is so.” 

** But it is an act of madness.” 

*‘T do not deny it.” 

* Oh, the unhappy men!” 

‘* They are lost! ” 

“If they escape, Heaven will perform a miracle in their tavour.” 

“T think with you; but it is now an accomplished fact, which no recriminati : 

ours can alter; so, Don Sylva, I believe that the wisest thing i is to tru ours 
no more about them.” ‘ 

‘Is that your notion?” é : ‘7 i 

‘It is,” the Tigrero replied careiessly. ‘I propose to remain here wo or 
days, and see if anything turns up. After that time, if we have seen or hear 
thing, we will remount, and return to Guerzalli.”’ | 

The haciendero shook his head like a man who has just formed an ane ‘0 
determination. 

“Then you will go alone, Don Martial,’’ he said dryly. 

What!” the latter exclaimed, ‘* What is your meaning?” 

“] mean that I shall m:: turn back.” 

Don Martial was confot,. ded by this answer, 

“What do you intend G&G ng, then?” 24 

“Can you not guess tha’ ? Why did we come to this place? For what pu 
have we been travelling so long?” S33 

‘** Excuse me, Don Sylva, but the question is now changed.” 

““ Now explain to me your notion.” ae 

“It is this, Don Sylva. So long as we only wandered about the prairies, at 
risk of being devoured by wild beasts, I bowed my head, without Acero 
Oppose your designs. Even now, were you and I alone, I me bow without a ! 


mur before the firm determination that animates you. But reflect that you. 
your daughter with you.” 4 “ta : 
Don Sylva made no reply, so the Tigrero continued,— eo 
Our party is weak. We have provisions for only a few days; ang you | kr 
once in the Del Norte, we find no more water or game.” 3 ae 
‘All that you tell me is correct, I am well aware; still, I cannot elven 
vice, Listen to me in your turn, Don Martial. The Count de Lhorails 


friend ; he will soon be my son-in-law. It is my duty to save him, and. Iw will att 
it, whatever may happen,” “i wo 
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“Since matters are so, Don Sylva, I will no longer try to combat ar resolu ath 
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made. I will not tell you that the man to whom you give your daughter is 
‘nturer. ll these things, and many others, | could supply you with proofs 
you would not believe me. You wish to enter the desert: I will follow you. — 
er may happen, you will find meat your side ready to defend and aid you.” 
is moment the curtain of Dona Anita’s room was raised; the young girl 
t, knelt before her father, and turning to the Tigrero,— 

lak, Don Martial,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps my father will pardon me.’’, 

don you!” the haciendero said. ‘ What is the meaning of this? What ; 


ve you com nitted ? ” bao a 


ault for which I am alone culpable, Don Sylva. I deceived you disgrace- 
t was I who carried off your daughter.”’ 

at!” the haciendero shouted with an outburst of fury. | 
ssion does not reason. 1 will only say one word in my defence: I love your 
hag 

don, father!” the poor girl said in a weak voice. 

haciendero made a gesture. 
1!” the Tigrero said quickly, ‘be generous, Don Sylva. Do not spurn us.” 
ther,” Dona Anita continued in a tearful voice, “I love him. Still, when we 
colony, we might have fled, and abandoned you ; but we did not do it.” 
u see,” said the haciendero, severely, ‘“‘I can no longer hesitate. I must 
re Count de Lhorailles at all hazards, else I should be your accomplice.” 
Tigero walked in great agitation up and down the hall; his eyebrows were 
sted. ee | 
,” the said in a broken voice, “ yes, he must be saved. No matter what = 
s of me afterwards.” 
d me frankly and lcyally in my search, and I will pardon you,’”? Don Sylva 
ravely. ‘“‘ My honour is compromised by your fault.”” ~ 


anks, Don Sylva; you will have no cause to repent,” the Tigrero nobly — nS 


y poor child!” he said to his daughter, ‘I forgive you. Alas! who knows 
in a few days I| shall not have, in my turn, to ask vour forgiveness ? ”” 

h, how kind you are, and how I love you, father!” she cried from her heart. 
nothing. Whatever sufferings the future may have in store for me, I will 
2 them without a murmur.” : 
hen do you intend starting ?”’ said Don Martial, stifling a sigh. 
5-morrow, if possible.” 

itso. Let us trust in Heaven.” 
*t conversing for some short time longer, and making their final arrangements 
bylva wrapped himself up in his coverings, and soon fell asleep. : , 
wvided that Cuchaiés has not fulfilled my orders!” the Tigrere sa ange 
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r4 The Tiger-Slayer, 
a. | f ; oe f. 
“ Well,” Don Sylva began, “have you learned anything ?” reid eee a 
; All that it was possible to learn, Don Sylva,’? the Tigrero sharply replied. “ Weré 
At otherwise I should be’a scurvy hunter.’ | 5. 
“Is the information you have obtained favourable? ” 


“That depends on your future plans. The French have been here, and bivouacke¢ 
for several days. During their stay in the ruins they were vigorously attacked by tré 
Apaches. whom, however, they succeeded in repulsing.” 

‘I thank you for your information, which proves to me that we were not mistaken 
but followed the right trail. Now, can you complete your inf. rmation by telling m 
if the French have long left the siins?”? - 

‘Those questions are very easy to answer. The free company left their bivouac 
y-stetday, a few moments after sunrise, and entered the desert.” 

‘“ "Tne desert!” the haciendero exclaimed. 

There was a silence of some moments, during which both men reflected. At 
I‘ngth Don Sylva took the word. | 

‘It is impossible,” he said. 

 Still:-it-is.so.” 

* But it is an act of madness.” ee 

“TI do not deny it.” 

* Oh, the unhappy men!” 

** They are lost! ” / i 

“If they escape, Heaven will perform a miracle in their tavour.” 

“7 think with you; but it is now an accomplished fact, which no recriminations of 


ours can alter; so, Don Sylva, I believe that the wisest thing is to trouble ourselves 
no more about them.” | ss 


‘“‘ Is that your notion?” <a 

‘It is,” the Tigrero replied careiessly. ‘‘I propose to remain here two or three 
days, and see if anything turns up. After that time, if we have seen or heard no- 
thing, we will remount, and return to Guetzalli.”” 

The haciendero shook his head like a man who has just tormed an wrevocable 
determination. i | 

“Then you will go alone, Don Martial,” he said dryly. | | 

What!” the latter exclaimed. ‘ What is your meaning?” : ve 

“] mean that I shall m:: turn back.” 

Don Martial was confor,. ded by this answer, Se 

‘‘What do you intend Gy ng, then?” bie: 

“Can you not guess tha’? Why did we come to this place? For what purpose 
have we been travelling so tong? ” : 

** Excuse me, Don Sylva, but the question is now changed.” 

** Now explain to me your notion.” 

“Tt is this, Don Sylva. So long as we only wandered about the prairies, at the 
risk of being devoured by wild beasts, I bowed my head, without attempting to 
oppose your designs. Even now, were you and I alone, I would bow without a mur- 
mur before the firm determination that animates you. But reflect that you have 
your daughter with you.” 

Don Sylva made no reply, so the Tigrero continued,— ; a 

‘Our party is weak. We have provisions for only a few days; and you know, 
once in the Del Norte, we find no more water or game.” Aches 

‘“‘ All that you tell me is correct, I am well aware; still, I cannot follow your ad- 
vice. Listen to me in your turn, Don Marual. The Count de Lhorailles is my 
friend ; he will soon be my son-in-law. It is my duty to save him, and I will attempt 
it, whatever may happen,” a Roe 

‘Since matters are so, Don Sylva, I will no longer try to combat a resolution so 
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irm ml ‘made. I will not tell you that the man to whom vou give vour daughter is 
yn adventurer. Ali these things, and many others, | could supply you with proofs 
ff; but you would not believe me. You wish to enter the desert: I will follow you. 
Whatever may happen, you will find me at your side ready to defend and aid you.’ 
At Bis moment the curtain of Dona Anita’s room was raised; the young girl 
: <3 out, knelt before her father, and turning to the Tigrero,— 
“Speak, Don Martial,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps my father will pardon me.”’, 
Pardon you!” the haciendero said. ‘‘ What is the meaniny of this? What 
pult have you com nitted ? ” 
“A fault for which I am alone culpable, Don Sylva. I deceived you disgrace- 
ul ': it was I who carried off your daughter.” | 
¢ What! ” the haciendero shouted with an outburst of fury. 
* Passion does not reason. 1 will only say one word in my defence: I love your 
fav tom x 
- Pardon, father!” the poor girl said in a weak voice. 
_ The haciendero made a gesture. 
“Oh!” the Tigrero said quickly, ‘‘be generous, Don Sylva. Do not spurn us.” 
. "© Father,” Dona Anita continued in a tearful voice, “1 love him. Still, when we 
left the colony, we might have fled, and abandoned you ; but we did not do it,’ 
“You see,’”’ said the haciendero, severely, “I can no longer hesitate. I must 
save the Count de Lhorailles at all hazards, else I should be your accomplice.” 
% “The Tigero walked in great agitation up and down the hall; his eyebrows were 
ontracted. ae 
“Yes,” che said in a broken voice, “ yes, he must be saved. No matter what 
becomes of me afterwards.” 
Aid me frankly and lc yally in my search, and I will pardon you,” Don Sylva 
d gravely. ‘My honour is compromised by your fault.’”? — | 
“Thanks, Don Sylva; you will have no cause to repent,” the Tigrero nobly 
rey ied. 
“ My poor child!” he said to his daughter, “I forgive you, Alas! who knows 
whet =r ina few days I shall not have, in my turn, to ask vour forgiveness? ”’ 


“Fear nothing. Whatever sufferings the future may have in store for me, I will 
end = them without a murmur.’ 
When do you intend starting ¢ ?* said Don Martial, stifling a sigh. 
a To-morrow, if possible.” 
“Be it so. Let us trust in Heaven.” 
\fter conversing for some short time longer, and making their final arrangements, 
Sylva wrapped himself up in his coverings, and soon fell asleep. 
« Pr wided that Cuchaiés has not fulfilled my orders!” the Tigrere mS 
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a Oh, how kind you are, and how I love you, father!” she cried from her heart. oie 
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THE MAN H UN Tp 




















Y sae 
On the next morning At daybreak the little band quitted the Casa Grande, ai ‘aan 


hours later entered the Del Norte. At the sight of the desert the maiden § e) 
heart contract; a secret presentiment seemed to warn her that the future | wou 
fatal. 
The temperature was sultry, the sky blue, not a breath of wind was stirrin g: 
the sand might still be seen the deep footsteps of the cou it’s free troop. | 
‘“We are on the right road,” the hacicndero said, Bs 
“Yes,” the Tigrero muttered; ‘“‘and it will remain so till the temp Dore 
unchained.”’ ‘ 
‘¢Then,’”’ Dona Anita remarked, ‘* may Heaven come to our aid!” ee 7 
“Amen!” all the travell.rs exclaimed. _ 
Several hours passed away; the weather remained fine. At times the trat 
saw, at a great distance above their heads, innumerable swaims of birds oroeld eC 
toward the hot regions, or das trerras calientes, as they are called in that country, 
hastening to cross the desert. But everywhere and ever nothing was visible sz 
gray and melancholy sand, or gloomy rocks wildly piled on each other like t he | 
of an unknown and anteciluvian world. 
The caravan, when night set in, camped under the shelter of a block off gre 
lighting a poor fire, hardly sufficient to protect them tror the icy cold w! ic 
these regions, weighs upon nature at night. Dcn Martial rode incessantly 0 
sides of the small band, watching over t eir safety with filial solicitude, neve 
maining a moment at test, in spite of the urging of Don Sylva and the entt : 
of the maiden, 
PING 1. hie constantly answered; ‘‘on my vigilance your safety depends, | Le 
act as I think proper.’ 4 
Gradually the traces left by the troops became less visible, and at ag th 
appeared entiicly. One evening, at the moment the travellers were forr ing 
camp at the foot of an immense rock, which formed a s;ecies of roof over 
heads, the haciendero p:inted out to Don Martial a thin white vapour, we hs 
out promi: ently against the blue sky. | 
‘““the sky is losing its brightness,” he said; ‘‘ we shall probably soon ha’ 
change of weather.” a 
The Tigrero shook his head. a 
“No,” he said, “ you are mistaken. Your eyes are not so accustomed ast 
to consult the sky. That is not a cloud.” * * 
‘* What is it, then ?” 
“The smoke of a lois de vache fire,” 


‘Oh 1” the haciendero said. ‘ Can we be on the trail of those fiends we re 


lost so lony ? 4 


Don Martial remained silent. He minutely examined the smoke, which wa s 
mingled with the atmosphere. At length he said,— ‘ 
“ that smoke bodes us no good. Our friends, as you call them, are Frencht r 
that Is to say, profoundly ignorant of desert life. Were they near us, it we ue 
casy to see them as that rock down thee. They would have lighted not 


but twenty braseros, ‘They do not select their wood: whether it be dry or ¢ 
they vare little ” i an 
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pu conclude from this?” 
ypat the fire you discovered has been lit by savages. The men, whoever they 
ge, who lit that fire, have left nothing to chance; they have calculated and 
everything, and 1 am greatly mistaken if they are not enemies.” 
& what distance do you suppose them from us?” 
pur leagues at the most. What is that distance in the desert, when it can be 
i so easily in a straight line? ” 4 
hen your advice is?” the haciendero asked. | 
eigh well my words, Don Sytva; above all, do not give them an interpreta- 
Wfering from mine. By a prodigy almost unexampled in the Del Norte, we 
show been crossing the desert for nearly three weeks, and nothing has happened 
ble our security ; for a weck we have been, moreover, seeking a trail which it 


possible to come on again.” 


vite true.” 
have, therefore, worked out this conclusion, which I believe to be correct, and 


you will approve, Iam convinced. The French only accidentally formed the 


tion of entering the deseit; they only did it to pursue the Apaches. Is not 
> 


our view ?” 
is,” : 
ery good. Consequently they crossed it in a straight line. A pursuit, you 
as well as I, is a chase in which each tries to arrive first.” 
hen you suppose ?” Don Sylva interrupted him. 

am certain that the French Ikcft the desert long ago, and are now coursing over 
ains of Apacheiia,”’ 


ow so?” | | 
ou will soon understand. The Apaches have the greatest interest in keeping 


rench from their bunting-grounds. They have probably lit this fire to deceive 
| and compel their return.” 

e haciendero was thoughtful. The reasons Don Martial offered him seemed 
>t. 
Well,” he said, presently; “and what conclusion do you arrive at from all 
[hat we should do wrong,” Don Martial said resolutely, ‘in losing more time 
in search of people who are no longer in the desert, and running the risk of 
s caught by a tempest, which every passing hour renders more imminent ina 
try like this, which is continually exposed to hurricanes,” 

Phen you would return?” 

3y no means. I would push on, and enter Apacheria as quickly as 


ble.” 

pied that appears to me correct enough; but we are a long way yet from the 
ies, 

Not so far as you suppose; but let us break off our conversation at this point, 1 
to go out and examine that fire more closely.” 

Be prudent.” 

'S mot your safety concerned?” the Tigrero said, as he bent a gentle and 
mful glance on Dona Anita. He rose, saddied his horse in a second, and 
ed at a gallop. 
Srave heart! ’ she murmured, on seeing him disappear in the mist. The 
wndero sighed, but made no furtuer reply, and his head fell pensively on his 





* Mastial pressed on rapidly by the flickering light of the moon, which spread 
ckly and fantastic rays over the desolate scen>. At times he perceived heavy 
, band gloomy seutinels, whose gigantic shadows striped the gray sand 
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CHAPTER XXf. 


THE MAN HUNT, 

j 

On the next morning at daybreak the little band quitted the Casa Grande, and tw 
hours later entered the Del Norte. At the sight of the desert the maiden felt he 
heart contract; a secret presentiment seemed to warn her that the future would 
fatal. oe / 

The temperature was sultry, the sky blue, not a breath of wind was stirring ; o 

the sand might still be seen the deep footsteps of the cou it’s free troop. , 

“We are on the right road,” the hacicndero said. 

“Yes,” the Tigrero muttered; “and it will remain so till the temporal ii 
unchained.”’ 4 

‘“Then,’’ Dona Anita remarked, ‘‘ may Heaven come to our aid!” 

“ Amen!”’ all the travell:rs exclaimed. . 

Several hours passed away; the weather remained fine. At times the travellers} 
saw, at a great distance above their heads, innumerable swarms of birds proceeding 
toward the hot regions, or las tterras calientes, as they are called in that country, anc 
hastening to cross the desert. But everywhere and ever nothing was visible save a 
gray and melancholy sand, or gloomy rocks wildly piled on each other like the ruins 
of an unknown and anteciluvian world. 

The caravan, when night set in, camped under the shelter of a block of granite 
lighting a poor fire, hardly sufficient to protect them frorn the icy cold which, ir 
these regions, weighs upon nature at night. Dcn Martial rode incessantly on the 
sides of the small band, watching over t eir safety with filial solicitude, never re- 
maining a moment at rest, in spite of tle urging of Don Sylva and the entreaties 
of the maiden. ! 

“ No!” he constantly answered; ‘‘on my vigilance your safety depends, Let me 
act as I think proper.” s! 

Gradually the traces left by the troops became less visible, and at length dis 
appeared entiicly. One evening, at the moment the uavellers were forming their 
camp at the foot of an immense rock, which formed a s;ecies of roof over theis 
heads, the haciendero pc inted out to Don Martial a thin white vapour, which stood 
out promi: ently against the blue sky. * 

‘the sky is losing its brightness,” he said; “‘ we shall probably soon have a) 
change of weather.” 

The Tigrero shook his head. a 

“No,” he said, “ you are mistaken. Your eyes are not so accustomed as mine 
to consult the sky. ‘That is not a cloud.” 

“ What is it, then ?”’ 

“The smoke of a Lois de vache fire.” | 

‘“Oh!” the haciendero said. ‘‘ Can we be on the trail of those friends we have 
lost so lony ?” 

Don Martial remained silent. He minutelv examined the smoke, which was soon 
mingled with the atmosphere. At length he said,— 2 

“ Phat smoke bodes us no good, Our friends, as you call them, are Frenchmen $ 
that is to say, profoundly ignorant of desert life. Were they near us, it would be as 
easy to see them as that rock down thee. They would have lighted not one fire, 
but twenty braseros. ‘They do not select their wood: whether it be dry or damp 


they ware little ” | 4 
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* You conclude from this?” 
: T hat the fire you discovered has been lit by savages. The men, whoever they 
y be, who lit that fire, have left nothing to chance; they have calculated and 
re Beater everything, and 1 am greatly mistaken if they are not enemies.” 
what distance do you suppose them from us?” 

a ur leagues at the most. What is that distance in the desert, when it can be 
ossed so easily in a straight line? ” Si 
“ Then your advice is ? ” the haciendero asked. 
“ Weigh well my words, Don Sy!va; above all, do not give them an interpreta- 
on differing from mine. By a piodigy almost unexampled in the Del Norte, we 
ave now been crossing the desert for nearly three weeks, and nothing has happened 
TC able our security ; for a week we have been, moreover, seeking a trail which it 
SB sspossibi to come on again.” 
* Quite true.” 
I have, therefore, worked out this conclusion, which I believe to be correct, and 
which you will approve, fam convinced, The French only accidentally formed the 
res poem of entering the desert; they only did it to pursue the Apaches. Is not 
that your view?” \ 
‘It is,” 
©“ Very good. Consequently they crossed it in a straight line. A pursuit, you 
know as well as I, is a chase in which each tries to arrive first.” ) 

_“ Then you suppose ?” Don Sylva interrupted him, 
“Tam certain that the French Icft the desert long ago, and are now coursing over 
plains of Apacheiia,”’ 
** How so?” | | 
*You will soon understand. The Apaches have the greatest interest in keeping 
French from their penta: -grounds. They have probably lit this fire to deceive 
them, ey compel their return.’ 
: haciendero was thoughtful. The reasons Don Martial offered him seemed 
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che Well,” he said, presently; “and what conclusion do you arrive at from all 
“That we should do wrong,” Don Martial said resolutely, “in losing more time 
in search of people who are no longer in the desert, and running the risk of 
-omgiod Sui by a tempest, which every passing hour renders more imminent ina 
sountry like this, which is continually exposed to hurricanes,” 

. ; Then you would return?” 

“By no means. I would push on, and enter Apacheria as quickly as 
pssible.” 

“Yes, that appears to me correct enough; but we are a long way yet from the 
tring 19 

ot so far as you suppose; but let us break off our conversation at this point, 1 
ns ish to go out and examine that fire more closely.” 

™ Be prudent.” 

“Is not your safety concerned?” the Tigrero said, as he bent a gentle and 
urnful glance on Dona Anita. He rose, saddied his horse in a second, and 
sted at a gallop. 

fave heart!” she murmured, on seeing him disappear in the mist. The 
end dero sighed, but made no further reply, and his head fell pensively on his 
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(Alestiat pressed on rapidly by the flickering light of the moon, which spread 
icky a fantastic rays over the desolate scen>. At times he perceived heavy 
>, dumb and gloomy sentinels, whose gigantic shadows striped the gray sand 
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for a long distances or else enormous ahuehuelts, whose branches were. ader env it 
that thick moss called Spaniard’s beard, which fell in long festoons, and was asitate: 
by the slightest breath of wind, | . pete 
After nearly an hour and a half’s march the Tigrero stopped his horse, , dismor in 
and looked attentively around him. He soon found what he sought, A sho : 
tance from him the wind and rain had hollowed a rather deep ravine; he drew 
horse in‘o it, fastened it to an enormous stone, bound up its nibStraee to. preva 2 
neighing, and went off, after throwing his rifle over his shoulder. > a 
From the spot where he was this moment standing the fire was visible, a1 
red fash it traced in the air stood out clearly in the darkness. Round the fire z ve 
shadows were reclining, which the Tigrero recognized at the first glance as Indie i 
The Mexican had not deceived himself; his experience had not failed him. — 
were certainly red-skins encamped there in the desert at a short distance from 
party. But who were they? Were they friends or enemies? He must ass : 
himself about that fact, 20 
Don Martial did not recoil from his task, Not far from the red-skins’ bivoua 3 
an enormous block of granite, at the foot of which three or four ahuehuel! s | 
sprung up, and in the course of time so entangled their branches in one anc 
that they formed, at a certain distance up the rock, a thorough thicket. The Tig: gr 
lay down on the groun", and gently, inch by inch, employing his knees and elbo 
he glided in the direction of the rock, skilfully taking advantage of the shac 
thrown by the rock itself. It took the Tigrero nearly hall an hour to cross the f 
yards that still separated him from the rock. At length he reached it: : het 
stopped to draw breath, and uitered a sigh of satisfaction. 
The Indians Don Martial at once recog nized to be Apaches, His. oe din; 
then, were realised. Round a bois de vache fire, which produced a large flame, w 
only allowing a slight thread of smoke to escape, several chiets were ¢ ral 
crouching on their heels, and smoking their calumets while warming them eh 
for the cold was sharp. Don Martial distinguished in the midst of them the Bl 
Bear. ‘The sachem’s face was gloomy; he seemed in a terrible passion ; | € 
quently raised his head anxiously, and fixing his piercing glance on the space, 
terioyated the darkness. A noise of horse-hoofs was heard, and a mounted Ind 
Bhitbed the lighted part of the camp. After dismounting, the. Indian approached 
fire, crouched near his comrades, lighted his calumet, and began smoking wit 
perfectly calm tace, although the dust that covered him, and his panting ¢ a 
showed that he must have made a long and paintul journey. ae 
On his arrival the Black Bear gazed fixedly at him, and then went on smok 
without saying a word, At length the new comer afew a final puff of smoke, wl vhi 
be sent forth through his mouth and nostrils, and returned his calumetto his gitd 
‘The Black Bear turned to him, ce 
“The Little Panther has been long,” he said. is 
As this was nota question the Indian limited himself to replying with a “boy ve 
‘e'The wiuleGres are soaring in large flocks over the desert,” the chief present} yc 
tinued ; * the coyotes are sharpening their bent claws. Has mig son “Sy 
nothinig:?: 
“The Little Panther is a renowned warrior. He has fulfilled te mission 
father intrusted to him,” 
‘Wah! what are the Long-knives doing?” 
‘ The Long-knives are dogs,” 
The chiefs smiied with pride at this boast. 
“The Little Panther has seen their camp,” the.Indian continued ; « eas co 
them. ‘Thev cry like women, and Jament like weak children.” 
Ana with a gesture, marked with a certain degree of nobility, ne ae n ke 
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sotten shirt which fell from his neck about half way down his thighs, and dis 
ed two bleeding scalps fastened to his waist-belt. 
Wah!” the chiefs exclaimed joyfully, “the Little Panther has fought bravely.” 
© Black Bear made the warrior - ~e" *> hand him the scalps. He unfastened 
nand gave them, The sachem exathined them attentively. 
Aschcth {it is good),” he said presently; “my brother has killed a Long-knife 
a Yori.” | 
And he returned the scalps to the warrior. 
Have the pale-faces discovered the trail of the Apaches?” 
The pale-faces are moles; they are only good in their great stone villages.” 
What has my son done?” 
‘The Panther executed the orders of the sachem point by point.” 


“Good! my son has done well, What next ?” 
‘When the pale-faces had gone far enough the Panther left them, after killing 
” 


® 
‘My son is weary: the hour of rest has arrived for him.” 

“Not yet,” the Indian replied seriously. 

‘Wah! let my son explain.” 

At this remark Don Martial, who was listening attentively to all that was said, 


teéhis heart contract. | 
“ There are others beside the Long-knives in the desert; the Little Panther has 
scovered another trail.” 


Another trail?” | 
“Yes. It is not very visible: there are seven horses and three mules in all,” 


“ Wah! Ll await what my brother is about to tell me.” 

“ Si - - « . * - 9? 

“ Six Yori warriors, having a woman with them. 

The chicf’s eyes flashed fire. 

“ A pale-faced woman?” he asked. i 


The Indian bowed in affirmation, | 
“The Black Bear is not mistaken,” he said; ‘he smelt the scent of blood; his 


P ache sons wil have a splendid chase. To-morrow at enxdi-tah (sunrise) the: 
marriors will mount. ‘he sachem’s lodge is empty. I have spoken.” 
The warriors bowed silently, rose one after the other, and went to lie down on the 
and a short distance off. Within five minutes they were all in a deep sleep. The 
lack Bear alone watched. On what was he meditating ? ; 
Don Martial read his thoughts, and felt a shudder of terror, He remained for 
mother halt-hour motionless in his hiding-place, lest he might ran the risk of dis- 
overy. Then he went down again as he had come. At length he reached again, © 
ii safe and sound, the spot where he had left his horse. | 
- Por some time the Jigrero let the bridle hang loosely on his noble animal’s neck, 
went slowly onwards, revolving in his mind all he had heard, and searching for the ; 
means he should employ to shield his companions from the frightful danger that 
menaced them. His perplexity was extreme: he knew not what to decide on. 
_ Th gitl must be saved atany risk. ‘This thought incessantly returned to the 
irero’s perplexed mind, and gnawed at his heart like a searing iron: he felt him. 
affected by a cold rage on considering the material impossibilities that rose so 
pplacably before him. How to save tie yirl ?° 
When he reached the camp he found every one asleep save the peon who was 
mounting guard. It was abour one o'clock inthe mo:ning, The Apaches would 
tt out before daybreak, anc he had, therefore, about four hours left him for 
_ He resolved to profit by them. 
Tt TVigtero be. an by carefully rubbing down his horse to restore the elasticity 
ts limus, for he would need all its speed; then, aided by the peons, he loaded 
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for a long distance; or else enormous ahuehuelts, whose branches were laden wit 
that thick moss called Spaniard’s beard, which fell in long festoons, and was agitate 
by the slightest breath of wind. 

After nearly an hour and a half’s march the Tigrero stopped his horse, dismounted 
and looked attentively around him. He soon found what he sought. A short diss 
tance from him the wind and rain had hollowed a rather deep ravine; he drew his 
horse in‘o it, fastened it to an enormous stone, bound up its nostrils to prevent i 
neighing, and went off, after throwing his rifle over his shoulder. 

From the spot where he was this moment standing the fire was visible, and the 
red flash it traced in the air stood out clearly in the darkness. Round the fire several] 
shadows were reclining, which the Tigrero recognized at the first glance as Indians. 
The Mexican had not deceived himself; his experience had not failed him. They. 
were certainly red-skins encamped there in the desert at a short distance from his: 
party. But who were they? Were they friends or enemies? He must assure 
himself about that fact. 

Don Martial did not recoil from his task. Not far from the red-skins’ bivouac was. 
an enormous block of granite, at the foot of which three or four ahuehuelts had 
sprung up, and in the course of time so entangled their branches in one ancther 
that thcy formed, at a certain distance up the rock, a thorough thicket. The Tigrero. 
lay down on the groun”, and gently, inch by inch, employing his knees and elbows, 
he glided in the direction of the rock, skilfully taking advantage of the shadow 
thrown by the rock itself. It took the Tigrero nearly hal! an hour to cross the forty 
yards that still separated him from the rock. At length he reached it: he then 
stopped to draw breath, and uitered a sigh of satisfaction. $e 

The Indians Don Martial at once recognized to be Apaches, His forebodings, 
then, were realised, Round a bois de vache fire, which produced a large flame, while 
only allowing a slight thread of smoke to escape, several chiefs were gravely 
crouching on their heels, and smoking their calumets while warming themselves, 
for the cold was sharp. Don Martial distinguished in the midst of them the Black. 
Bear. The sachem’s face was gloomy; he seemed in a terrible passion; he fre- 
quently raised his head anxiously, and fixing bis piercing glance on the space, in= 
teriogated the darkness. A noise of horse-hoofs was heard, and a mounted Indian 
entered the lighted part of the camp. After dismounting, the Indian approached the 
fire, crouciied near his comrades, lighted his calumet, and began smoking with a_ 
perfectly calm tace, although the dust that covered him, and his panting chest, - 
showed that he must have made a long and paintul Journey. <a 

On his arrival the Black Bear gazed fixedly at him, and then went on smoking 
without saying a word, At length the new comer drew a final puff of smoke, which 
he sent forth through his mouth and nostrils, and returned his calumetto his girdle, - 
The Black Bear turned to him, 

‘The Little Panther has been long,” he said. ; 

As this was not a question the Indian limited himself to replying with a bow. 

“The vultures are soaring in large flocks over the desert,” the chief presently Cones 
tinued ; ‘‘the coyotes are sharpening their bent claws. Has my son seen 


nothing?" 7 a, * 
‘“ ‘The Little Panther is a renowned warrior. He has fulfilled the Mission his 
father intrusted to him.” i 





‘Wah! what are the Long-knives doing ? ” 
‘The Long-knives are dogs.” 

The chiets smiied with pride at this boast, ~ 4 
“The Little Panther has seen their camp,” the.Indian continued ; “ he has counted 
them. They cry like women, and Jament like weak children.” PR Aste y 
Ana with a gesture, marked with a certain degree of nobility, the Indian false 
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the co shirt which fell from his neck about half way down his thighs, and dise 
played two bleeding scalps fastened to his waist-belt. 
© Wah!” the chiefs exclaimed joyfully, “the Little Panther has fought bravely.” 
‘he Black Bear made the warrior ~ ™e" ** hand him the scalps. He unfastened 
them and gave them, The sachem examined them attentively. 
Asch'eth (it is good),” he said presently; “ my brother has killed a Long-knife 
and a Yori.” | 
_And he returned the scalps to the warrior. 
Have the pale-faces discovered the trail of the Apaches?” . 
“The pale-faces are moles; they are only good in their great stone villages.” 
“ What has my son done? >” 
©The Panther executed the orders of the sachem point by point.” 
® Good! my son has done well. What next ?” 
“When the pale-faces had gone far enough the Panther left them, after killing 
tw . m 

“My son is weary: the hour of rest has arrived for him.” 
“Not yet,” the Indian replied seriously. 
_ © Wah? let my son explain.” 
At this remaik Don Martial, who was Msi attentively to all that was said, 
It his heart contract. 
wn There are others beside the Long-knives in the desert; the Little Panther has 
discovered another trail. ‘ 
“ Another trail?” 
oa ‘Yes. It is not very visible: there are seven horses and three mules in all,” 
Wah! I await what my brother is about to tell me,” = 
_“ Six Yori warriors, having a woman with them,” 
Th he chief’s eyes flashed fire. 
“ A pale-faced woman?” he asked. 
a _ The Indian bowed in affirmation. } 
“The Black Bear is not mistaken,” he said; “‘ he smelt the scent of blood; his 
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varriors will mount. ‘Ihe sachem’s lodge is empty. I have spoken.” 
“The warriors bowed silently, rose one after the other, and went to lie down on the 
a short distance off. Within five minutes they were all in a deep sleep. The 
Bear alone watched. On what was he meditating ? 
Don Martial read his thoughts, and felt a shudder of terror, He remained jor 
another halt-hour motionless in his hiding-place, lest he might run the risk of dis- 
covery. ‘Then he went down again as he had come. At length he reached again, 
i safe and sound, the spot where he had left his horse. 
© For some time the Ti igrero let the bridle hang loosely on his noble animal’s neck, 
we ent slowly onwards, revolving in his mind all he had heard, and searching for the 
means he should employ to shield his companions from the frightful danger that 
Tacnaced therm. His perplexity was extreme: he knew not what to decide on, 
est gith must be saved at any risk. ‘This thought incessantly returned 60 the 
Tigrero’s perplexed mind, and gnawed at his heart like a searing iron: he felt him.~ 
eli affected by a cold rage on considering the material impossibilities that rose so 
le cably before him. How to save tie girl ?° 
‘When he reached the camp he found every one asleep save the peon who was 
Mounting guard. It was about one o'clock inthe mo:ning, The Apaches would 
NOt se out before daybreak, anc he had, therefore, about four hours left him for 
tion, ee He resolved to profit by them. 
an, ‘igreso be. an by carefully rubbing down his horse to restore the elasticity 
‘nea for he would need all its speed 3 then, aided by the peous, he loaded 
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ache sons wil have a splendid chase. To-morrow at endi-tah (sunrise) the 
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the ®@Mules and saddled the horses, This done, he aroused Don Syia and his “ 
daughter. Re 
‘© To horse! to horse!” he said in a voice that admitted of nc reply 
“* What's the matter?” the haciendero asked, 
“That if we do not start at once we are lost |” 
* How—what do you mean ?” ne 


s ‘6 Te horse! to horse! Every moment we waste here brings US nearer ¢ 
death. 


‘In Heaven’s name tell me what the matter is!” 

“You shall know. Come, come.” 

Without listening to anything, he compelled the haciendero to mount. Dona 
Anita had done so already. The Tigrero looked around for the last time. and yuve 
the signal for departure. The party started at their horses’ topmost speed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE APACHES. 













Notte isso mournful as a night march through the desert, especially under such 
circumstances as hurried our party on. Night is the motner of phantoms ; in the — 
darkness, the gayest landscapes become sinister—everything assumes a form to | 
startle the traveller. The moon, however brilliant the light it diffuses may be, im- 
parts to objects a fantastic appearance and mournful hues which cause the bravest 
to tremble. ~ 

Sleep is perhaps’ the most tyrannical and imperious necessity of man; it makes _ 
him despise and torget all else, The man overpowered by sleep will give way to it, 
no matter where he is, or what danger menaces him, Hunger and thirst may be 
-subdued for a while by strength of will and courage, but sleep cannct. It is impos- 
sibie to contend against it. It strangles you in its iron claws, and in a few moments 
hurls you down. ‘ 

With the exception of Don Martial, whose eye was sharp and mind clear, Ro 
other members of the party resembled sonambulists. Hanging to their horses as- 
well as they could, with eyes shut and thoughts wandering, they hurried on uncon: 
sciously, a prey to that horrible nightmare which is neither ‘sleeping nor waking, but . 
only the torpor of the senses and the Oblivion of the mind. | 

This lasted the whole night. They had travelled ten leagues, and were utterly. 
exhausted. Still at sunrise, beneath the influence of the warm rays, they gradually 
shook off their heaviness, opened their eyes, looked curiously around them, andan ~ 
infinity of questions rose from the heart to the lips, as generally happens in such a — 
case. 

The party had reached the banks of the Rio Gila, whose muddy waters form, 0 on 
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this side, the desert frontier. Don Martial, after carefully examining the spot where 
he was, stopped on the bank. ey 

Tine appearance of the country had completely changedewOn the other bank of 
the river a thick, strong grass covered the ground, and iA +mense virgin forests grew 
on the horizon. 

“Ouf!” Don Sylva said, rolling on the ground with an expression of great satis. 
facion, “what a journey! I am worn out. I could not stand it much lou; 
1 am neither hungry nor thirsty. I will go to sleep.” 

While saying this the haciendero had arranged himself in the posture most agrec- 
able for a nap. . 

“ Not yet, Don Sylva,” the Tigrero said sharply, and shaking him by the arm, 

“Go to the deuce! I want to sleep, I tell you.” 

“Very good,” Don Martial made answer coldly; “but if you and Dona Anita 
fall into the hands of the Apaches you will not make me responsible for it? ” 

“ Eh?” the hacendero said, “ what are you saying about Apaches? ” 

*T tell you again that the Apaches are in pursuit of us.” 

“ Canarios / we must fly,”” Don Sylva exclaimed. 

As for Dona Anita, little troubled her at this motuent. She was fast asleep. 

** Let the horses eat, and then we will start. We have a long way to go. These 
few moments of rest will allow Dona Anita to regain her strength.” ) 

* Poor child!’ the haciendero muttered, “ I am the cause of what has happened.” 
“What use is recrimination, Don Sylva? We are all to blame. Let us forget 
_ fhe past.” 
“Yes, you are rizht, What need discussing things that are done? Now that I 
am perfectly awake tell me what you did during the night?” } 
* My story will be short, Don Sylva ; but you, I believe, will find it very interest- 

ing. But you shall judge for yourself, After leaving you last night, I found I 
- was not mistaken: that fire, as I supposed, was a snare laid by the Apaches. i 
_ managed to crawl up to them unnoticed, and hear their conversation, Do you 

know what they said?” . 

“ By my faith I have little notion what such idiots as those talk about.’® 
“ One of their runners was telling the sachem the result of a mission entrusted to 
him. Among other things he mentioned that he had discovered a pale-face trail, 
and that among the pale-faces was 2 woman,” 
“ Caspita /”’ the haciendero exclaimed in terror. 
3 : The more so because 1 heard the chief make this reply. Be attentive, Don 
y ——” 
“Tam listening: goon.” 
“The chief's lodge is empty; he wants a white woman to occupy it.” 
“ Caramla !” 
” Yes. Then, finding I had learnt sufficient of the expedition the red-skins were 

a. i slipped away and regained our camp as soon as possible. You know 

“Yes, I know the rest, Don Martial,” the haciendero said almost affectionately = 
_ “and I thank you most sincerely.” i 
__ “Ihave done nothing but what I should do, Don Sylva. 
_ flevote my life to you?” 
_ “Yes, my friend, and you keep your vow nobly.” 
P. Since the haciendero had known Don Martial this was the first time he had 
; _ poke openly with him, and gave him the title of friend. The Tigrero was touched 
_ &y this expression; and if he had hitherto felt some slight prejudice against Don 


ate it was suddenly dissipated, and only left in his hear & iceeling of profound 
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Don Anita awoke during this conversation, and it was with an indescribable joy that 
she heard them talking thus amicably together. When her father told her the 


cause of the hasty journey she had been compeiled to undertake in the middle of the - 


night, she warmly thanked Don Martial. The Tigrero, delighted at seeing his de- 
votion appreciated as it deserved to be, forgot all his fatigues. So soon as the horses 
were saddled they mounted again, | . - 


_ ‘“T leave myself in your hands, Don Martial,” the haciendero said: 
can save us,” 

“‘ With the help of Heaven I shall succeed,” the Tigrero replied passionately. 

They entered the river, crossed, and landed. The party had left the desert. Be. 
fore them stretched those immense prairies. They are no longer sterile and desolate 
plains, denuded of wood and water, but a luxuriant nature, with an extraordinary 
productive force-—trees, flowers, grass; countless birds singing joyously beneath tne 


“you alone 


fohage; animals of every description running, browsing, and sporting, in the midst — 


of these natural prairies. 

The traveliers yielded instinctively to the feeling of comfort produced by the sight 
of this splendid prairie, when compared with the desolate desert they had just quitted, 
and in which they had wandered about so long hap-hazard. This contrast was full 


of charms for them: they felt their courage rekindled, and hope returning to their 


hearts. About eleven o’clock the horses were so fatigued that the travellers were 
compelled to encamp, in order to give them a few hours’ rest, and thus pass tue. 
great heats of the day. Don Martial chose the top of a wooded hill, whence the 
prairie could be surveyed, while they remained completely concealed among the trees. 

The Tigrero, would not permit them, however, to tight a fire to cook tood, as the 
smoke would have caused their retreat to be discovered; and in their present position 
they could not exercise too much prudence, as it was evident that the Apaches would 
have started in pursuit at sunrise. Those crafty bloodhounds must be thrown off 
the scent. In spite of all the precautions he had taken, the Tigrero could not flatter 
himself with the hope of having foiled them; for the red-skins are so clever in dis= 


covering atrail. After eating a few hasty mouthfuls he allowed his companions to _ 


enjoy a rest they needed so greatly, and rose to go on the watch. . 
‘This man appeared made of iron—fatigue took no hold on him: his will was s 


firm that he resisted everything, and his desire to save the woman he loved endowed ~ 


him with a supernatural strength. He slowly descended the hill, examining each 


shrub, only advancing with extreme prudence, and with his ear open to every sound, — 


however slight. So soon as he reached the plain, certain that his presence would be 
concealed by the tall grass, in which he entirely disappeared, he hastened at full speed 
toward a sombre and dense primeval forest, whose trees approached almost close to 
the hill. This forest was really what it appeared to be—a virgin forest. The trees and 
leaves intertwined formed an inextricable curtain, through which a hatchet would 
have been required to cut a passage. Had he been alone, the Tigrero would not 
have been greatly embarrassed by this apparently insurmountable obstacle. Skiltul 
and powerful as he was, he would have travelied ’twixt earth and sky, by passing 


from branch to branch, as he had often done before. But what a man so desolate as | 


himself could do was not to be expected from a frail and weak woman. 

For an instant the Tigrero felt his heart fail him, and his courage give way. 
But this despair was only momentary. Don Martial drew himself up proudly, and — 
suddenly regained all his energy. He continued to advance toward the forest, look- 
ing round like a wild beast on the watch for prey. Suddenly he uttered a stifled cry 
of joy. He had found what he had been seeking without any hope of finding it. 

Before him, beneath a thick dome of verdure, ran one of those narrow paths formed 
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by wild beasts in going to water, and which it required the Tigrero’s practised eye to 


detect. He resolutely turned aside into this path, Like all those made by wild beasts, 
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it took innumerable turnings, incessantly coming back on itself, After following it 
for a sufficient length of time, the Tigrero went back, and re-ascended the hill. _ 

His companions, anxious at his lengthened absence, were impatiently expecting 
him. Each noticed his return with delight. He told them what he had been doing, 
and the track he had discovered. While Don Martial had been on the search, one of 
his peons, however, had made, on the side of this very hill, a discovery most valu- 
able at such a moment to our travellers. This man, while wandering about the 
neighbourhood to kill time, had found the entrance to a cave which he had not dared 
to explore, not knowing whether he might not suddenly find himself face to face 
with a wild beast. 

Don Martial quivered with joy at this news. He seized an ocote torch, and 
ordered the peon to lead him to the cavern. It was only a few paces distant, and on 
that side of the hill which faced the river. The entrance was so ovstructed by 
shrubs and parasitic plants, that it was evident no living being had ever penetrated 
it for many a long year. The Tigrero moved the shrubs with the greitest care, in 
order not to injure them, and glided into the cavern. The entrance was tolerably 
lofty, though rather narrow. Before going in Don Martial struck a light and 
kindled the torch. 

This cavern was one of those natural grottos, so many of which are found in 
these regions. The walls were lofty and dry, the ground covered with fine sand. It 
evidently received air from imperceptible fissures, as no mephitic exhalation escaped 
from it, and breathing was quite easy ; in a word, although it was rather gloomy, it 
was habitable. It grew gradually lower to a species of hall, in the centre of which 
was a gulf, the bottom of which Don Martial could not see, though he held down 
his torch. He looked round him, saw a lump of rock, probably detached from the 
roof, and threw it into the abyss. 

For a long time he heard the stone dashing against the sides, and then the noise 
of a body falling into water, Don Martial knew all he wanted toknow. He stepped 
past the gulf, and advanced along a narrow shelving passage. After walking for 
about ten minues along it, le saw light a considerable distance ahead. The grotto 
had two outlets. 

“We are saved!” he said to his companions. ‘“ Follow me: we have not an in- 
Stait to lose in reaching the refuge Providence so generously offers us.” 

They followed him. 

“ What shall we do, though, Don Sylva asked “ with the horses?” 
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“Do not trouble yourselves about them; I will conceal them. Place in the — 


grotto our provisions, for it is probable we shall be forced to remain here some time.” 
Each sct to work with that feverish ardour produced by the hope of escaping a 


_ danger; and at the end of an hour, at most, the baggage, provisions, and men had 


all disappeared in the cavern. Don Martial drew the bushes over the entrance, to 
hiae the traces ot his companions’ passage, and breathed with that delight caused by 
the success of a daring project; then he returned to the crest of the hill. 

He fastened the horses and mules together with his reata, and descended to the 
plain: he proceeded toward the forest, and entered the path he had previously dis- 
covered. lt was very narrow, and the horses could only proceed in single file, and 
wth extreme difficulty. At length he reached a species of clearing, where he 
abandoned the poor animals, leaving t!em all the forage, which he had taken care 
to pack on the mules. Don Martial was well awar that the horses would stray but 
a short distance from the spot where he left them, and that when they were wanted 
it would be easy to find them. 

These various occupations consumed a good deal cf time, and the day was con- 
siderably advanced when the Tigrero finally quitted the torest. ‘The sun, very low 
on tee hurizuu, appeared like a ball of fire, nearly on a ievel with the ground. The 
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shadow of the trees was disproportionately elongated. The evening breeze was bes 
ginning to rise. A few hoarse cries issuing at intervals from the depths of the forest, _ 
announced the speedy re-awakening of the wild beasts, those denizens of the desert 
which, during the night, are its absolute kings, 

On reaching the crest of the hill, and before entering the grotto, Don Martial gur- ‘ 
veyed the horizon by the last rays of the expiring sun. Suddenly he turned pale; 
a nervous shudder passed through his frame; his eyes, dilated by terror, were — 
seannely fixed on the river; and he muttered in a low voice, and stamping with — 

wry, é 
 “ Already? The demons!” E 

What the Tigrero had seen was really startling. A band of Indian horsemen _ 
was traversing the river at the precise spot wnere he and his companions had 
crossed a few hours previously, Don Martial followed their movements with grow. 
ing alarm. On arriving at the river bank, without any hesitation or delay, they 
took up his trail. 

The Tigrero felt his heart breaking, and half mad with grief, rushed into the 
grotto. On seeing him enter thus with livid features, the haciendero and his daughe 
ter burried to meet him. 

‘“What is the matter?” they asked. < 

«* We are lost!’ he exclaimed with despafr. ‘‘ Here are the Apaches!” :* 

**The Apaches!” they muttered with terror, E - 

“© heavens, save me!” Dona Anita said, fallimg on her knees and fervently 4 


clasping her hands, 5 
“Come,” shouted the Tigiero, ‘‘follow me. Pehaps one chance of salvation is 
Still left us.” : , . 
And he hurried toward the extremity of the grotto, all eagerly following him, 
They hurried on for some time in this way. Dona Anita, almost fainting, leaned 
her lovely head on the Tigrero’s shoulder. He still ran on, ‘ 
‘‘ Come,” he said, ‘‘ we shall be saved.” 3 
His companions uttered a shout of joy; they had perceived a gleam of daylight _ 
before them. Suddenly, at the moment Don Martial reached the entrance, and was 
about to rush forth, a man appeared. It was the Black Bear. 4 
‘The Tigrero leaped back with the howl of a wild beast. = 
“ Wah! the Apache said, with a mocking voice, ‘‘ my brother knows that Elove 
this woman, and to please me he hastens to bring her to me.” a 
“You have not got her yet, demon!’ Don Martial shouted. ‘Come and take : 
her.” Ag 
Rapidly approaching footsteps were heard in the depths of the cavern, The 


Mexicans were caught between two fires. The Black Bear, with his eye fixed on 
the Tigrero, watched his every movement. Suddenly he bounded forward like a tiger 
cat, uttering his war yell. The Tigrero fired both pistols at him, and seized him _ 
round the waist, The two men rolled on the ground, intertwined like two siupelts, 
whic Don Sylva and the peons fought desperately with the other Indians, . 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WOOD-RANGBRS. 


_ We will now retum to certain persons of this story, whom we have too long 
forgotten, 
= Although the French had remained masters of the field, and succeeced in driving 
back their savage enemies when they attacked the hacienda upon the Rio Gila, they 
- did not hide from themselves the fact that they did not owe this unhoped-for victory 
solely to their own courage. The final charge made by the Comanches, under the 
orders of Eagle-head, had alone decided the victory. Hence, when the enemy dis- 
appeared, the Count de Lhorailles, with uncommon generosity and frankness, 
especially in a man of his character, warmly thanked the Comanches, and made 
the hunters the most magnificent offers. 

But Belhumeur told him thev had no other motive for their conduct than that of 
helping fellow-countrymen. Now that all was finished, and the French would be 
long free from any attacks on the part of the savages, they had only one thing 
more to do—take leave of the count so soon as possible, and continue their 
_ journey. The count, however, induced them to spend two more days at the 
colony, 

Dona Anita and her father had disappeared in so mysterious a manner, that the 
French, but little accustomed to Indian tricks, and completely ignorant of the 
manner of discovering or following a trail in the desert, were incapable of going in 
search of the two persons who had been carried off. The count, in his mind, had 
built on the experience of Eagle-head and the sagacity of his warriors to find traces 
of the haciendero and his daughter. He explained to the hunters, in the fullest 
details, the service he hoped to obtain from them, and they thought they had no 
right to refuse tt. 

The next mrorning at daybreak Eagle-head divided his detachment into four 
troops, each commanded by a renowned warrior, and after giving the men their 


instructions, he sent them off in four different directions. The Comanches beat up 


_ 
a 


the countiy with that cleverness and skill the red-skins possess to so eminent a 
degree, but all was useless. The four troops returned one after the other to the 
hacienda without making any discovery. Though they had gone over the ground 
for a radius of about twenty leagues round the colony—though not a tuft of grass 


or a shrub had escaped their minute investigations—the trail could not be found, — 


We know the reason—watcr alone keeps no trace, Don Sylva and his daughter had 
been carried down with the current of the Rio Gila. 

“Vou see,” Belhumeur said to the count, ‘we have done what was humanly 
possivle to recover the persons carried off during the fight; it is evident that the 
ravishers embarked them on the river, and carried then a long distance ere they 

__ landed. Who can say where they are now? The red-skins go fast, especially 

_ when flying; they have an immense advance on us, as the ill-success of our efforts 

: proves: it would be madness to hope to catch them. Allow us, then, to take our 
leave: perhaps, during our vassage across the prairie, we may obtain information 

_ which may presently prove useful to v +: ” 

— “1 will no longer encroach on your kindness,” the count replied, courteously, 

7 “Go whenever you think proper, caballeros ; but 1 am also going to leave the 

colony, and we may perhaps .neet in the desert.” 

The next moiming the nunters and the Comanches quitted the hacienda, and 
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buried themselves in the prairie. In the evening Eagle-bead had the camp formed, 
and the fires lighted. After supper, when all were about to retire for the night, the 
sachem sent the hachesto, or public crier, to summon the chiefs to the council 


fire. 


“My pale brothers will take a place near the chiefs,” Eagle-head said, addressing © 


.the Canadian and the Frenchman. 
The latter accepted with a nod, and sat down by the brosero among the Comanche 


chiefs, who were already waiting, silent and reserved, for the communication from ~ 


their great sachem. When Eagle-head had taken his seat he made a sign to the 
pipe-bearer. The latter entered the circle, respectfully carrying in his hand the calu- 
met of medicine, whose stem was adorned with feathers and a multitude of bells, 
while the bowl was hollowed out of a white stone only found in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

. The caiumet was filled and lighted. 

The pipe-bearer, so soon as he entered the circle, turned the bowl of the pipe to 
the four cardinal points, murmuring in a low voice mysterious words, intended to 
anvoke the good-will of the Wacondah, the Master of Life, and remove from the 
mind of the chiefs the malignant influence of the first man. Then, still holding the 
bowl in his hand, he presented the mouti.piece to Eagle-head, saying in a loud and 
impressive voice,— 

‘My father is the first sachem of the valorous nation of the Comanches, 
Wisdom resides in him. Although the snows of age have not yet frozen the 
thoughts in his brain, like all men, he is subject to error, Let my father reflect 
ere he speak: for the words which pass his lips must be such as the Comancheg 
can hear,” 

‘‘My son has spoken well,” the sachem replied. . 

He took the tube, and smoked silently for a few moments; then he remeved 
the stem from his lips, and handed it to his pearest neighbour. The pipe 
thus passed round the circle, and not a chief uttered a word. When 
each had smoked, and all the tobacco in the bowl was consumed, the 


pipe-bearer shook out the ash into his left hand, and threw it into the brazier, _ 


exclaiming,— 
‘The chiefs are assembled here in council. Their words are sacred. Wa- 


condah has heard our prayer. It is granted. Woe to the man who forgets - 


that conscience must be his only guide!” 

After uttering these words with great dignity the pipe-bearer left the circle, 
murmuring in a low, though perfectly distinct voice,— | 

‘“Tust as the ash I have thrown into the fire has disappeared for ever, so the 
words of the chiefs must be sacred, and never be repeated outside the sachems’ 
circle. My fathers can speak; the council is opened.” : 

The pipe-bearer departed alter this warning. "Then Eagle-head rose, and, after 
surveying all the warriors present, took the word: : 

‘‘ Comanche chiefs and warriors,” he said, ‘‘many moons have passed away since 
I left the villages of my nation; many moons will again pass ere the all-powerful 
Wacondah wiil permit me to sit at the council fire of the great Comanche sachems. 
The blood has ever flowed red in my veins, and my heart has never worn a 
skin for my brothers. ‘The words which pass my lips are spoken by the will of 
the Great Spirit. He knows how I have kept up my love for you. ‘The 
Comanche nation is powerful; it is the Queen of the Prairies. Its hunting- 


grounds cover the whole world. What need has it to ally itself with other — 


nations to avenge insults? Does the unclean coyote retire into the den of the 
haughty jaguar? Does the owl lay its eggs in tie eagle's nest? Why should 


the Comanche walk on the war-path with the Apache dogs? The Apaches are 
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cowardly and treacherous women. I thank my brothers not only for having broken 
with them, but also for having helped me to defeat them. Now my heart 1s sad, 
a mist covers my mind, because 1 must separate from my brothers. Let them 
accept my farewell. Let the Jester pity me, because I shall walk in the shadow far 
from him, The sunbeams, however burning they may be, will not warm me. I 
have spoken. Have I spoken well, powerful men?” é 
Eagle-head sat down amid a murmur of grief, and concealed his face behind the “ 

skirt of his buffalo robe. There was a great silence in the assembly; the Jester 
seemed to interrogate the other chiefs with a glance. At length he rose, and took 
the word in his turn to reply to the sachem. 

= “The Jester is young,” he said; ‘‘his head is good, though he does not possess 

the great wisdom of his father. Eagle-head is a sachem beloved bv the Wacondah. 
Why has the Master of Life brought the chief back among the warriors of his 
nation? Is it that he should leave them again almost immediately P No; the 
Master of Life loves his Comanche sons. He could not have desired that. The 
warriors need a wise and experienced chief to lead them on the war-path, and 
instruct them round the council fire. My father’s head is gray ; he wili teach and 

guide the warriors. Tie Jester cannot do so; he is still too young, and wants 
experience, Where my father goes his sons will go; what my father wishes his 
sons will wish. But never let him speak again about leaving them. Let him 
disperse the cloud that obscures his mind. His sons implore it by the mouth of 
the Jester—that child he brought up, whom he loved so much formerly, and of 
whom he made a man, I have spoken: here is my wampum. Have I spoken 
well, powerful men? ”’ 


After utie.ing the last words the chief threw a collar of wampum at Eagle-head’s 
feet, and sat down again. 

“ The great sachem must remain with his sons,’ all the warriors shouted, as, in 

their turn, they threw down their wampun collars, 

Eagle-head rose with an air of great nobility; he allowed the skirt of his buffalo 
robe to fall, and addressing the anxious and attentive assembly : ; 

*T have heard the strain of the walkon, the beloved bird of the Wacondah, echo 
in my ears,” he said; ‘‘its harmonious voice penetrated to my heart, and caused it 
to quiver with joy. My sons are good, and I| love them. The Jester, and ten 
warriors to be chosen by himself, will accompany me, and the others will ride tq 
the great villages of my nation to announce to the sachems the return of Eagle- 
head among his brothers. I have spoken.” 

The Jester then asked for the great calumet, which was immediately brought him 

by the pipe-bearer, and the chiefs smoked in turn, without uttering a word. When 

the last puff of smoke had dispersed, t!.e hachesto, to whom the Jester had said a 

few words in a low voice, proclaimed the names of the ten warriors selected to 

_accympany the sachem. The chiefs rose, bowed to Eagle-head, and silently 
‘Mounting their horses, started at a gallop. 

For a considerable period the Jester and Eagle-head conversed in a low voice: at — 
the end of the palaver, the Jester and his warriors went off in their turn, Eagle-head, 
Belhumeur, and Don Louis r maining alone, The CanaJian watched the Indians 
depart, and when they had disappeaie! he turned to the chief. 3 

“Hum!” he said, “ will not the hour soo. arrive to speak frankly and terminate 
our business? Since our departure from bume we have troubled ourselves a great 

= deal about others, and forgotten our own affairs: is it not time tothink of them?” : 
a “ Eagle-head does not forget; he is preparing to satisfy his pale brothers,” 
4 Belhumour burst out laughing, 

- “ Excuse me, chief; for my part, my business is very simple. You asked meto 
_  aewonipany you, and herelam, May I be a dog of an Apache Indian if I know 
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anything more! With Louis, it is different, he is looking for a well-beloved friend; 
remember that we have promised to help him to find him,” 

‘‘Kagle-head,” the chief replied, “has shared his heart between his two white 
brothers; each has half. The road we have to go is long, and must last several 
moons. We shall cross the great desert. The Jester and his warriors have gone 
to kill buffaloes for the journey. I will lead my white brothers to a spot which ] 
discovered a few moons ago, and which is only known to myself. The Wacondah, 
when he created man, gave him strength, courage, and immense hunting-grounds, 
saying to him, ‘ Be free and happy.’ He gave the pale-faces wisdom and science, 
by teaching them to know the value of sparkling stones and yellow pebbles. . The 
red-skins and the pale-faces each follow the path the Great Spirit has traced for 
them. [am leading my brothers to a placer.” 

“To a placer!” thetwo men exclaimed in amazement, : 4 

“Yes. What would an Inaian sachem do with these enormous treasures, which 
he knows not how touse? Gold is everything with the pale-faces. Let my brothers 
be happy; Eagle-head will give them more than they can ever take.” 

‘An instant, chief. What the deuce would you have me do with your gold? I 
am a hunter, whom his horse and rifle suffice. At the period that 1 crossed the 
prairie in the company of Loyal-heart, we frequently found rich nuggets beneath our 
feet, and ever turned from them with contempt.” 

“What need have we of gold?” Don Louis supported his friend. ‘ Let us for- 
get this placer. however rich it may be. Let us not reveal its existence to any one, __ 
for crimes enough are committed daily for gold. Give up this scheme, chief. We 
thank you for your generous offer, but it is impossible for us to accept it.” 

“Well spoken,” Belhumeur exclaimed joyously. ‘“ Deuce take gold, which we can 
make no use of, and let us live like the free hunters we are! By heavens, chief, I 
assure you, had you told me at the time the object for which you wished me to follow | 
you, I should have tet you start « lone.” 

“1 expected the answer my brothers have given me,” said Eagle-head. “I 
am happy to see that I have not been mistiken. Yes, gold is useless to them— 
they are right; but that is not a motive fir despising it. May it not :erve some 
“flay to save one of their friends from despair?” : 

“That is true,” said Don Louis, touched by the justice of this reasoning, 
“What you say is wise, and deserves consideration.” Wecan refuse to enrich ~ | 
ourselves; but we have no tight to despise riches, which may possibly, at some 
future day, seive others,” 

“ Tf that is really your opinion I adopt it ; besides, as we are on the road, it 
1s as well to go to the end.” 

On this Be-humeur rose, took his gun, and went off whistling. The Jester 
was two days absent. About the middle of the third day he reappeared. Six ~ 
norses lassoed in the prairie were loaded with provisions; six others carried 
‘skins filled with water. Eagle-head was satisfied with, the way in which the 
chief had performed his mission; but as the journey they had to make was a 
,ong one, he ordered that each horseman should carry on his saddle, with his 
alforjas, two little water-skins. : 

All these measures having been carefully taken, the horses and their riders rested. 
Fresh and of good cheer, the next morning, at daybreak, the little troop started in 
the direction of the desert. We will say notuing otf the journey, save thatit was 
successful, and accomplished under the most favourable auspices: no incident 
occurred to mar its monotonous tranquillity. The Comanches and their friends~ 
crossed the desert like a tornado, with that headlong speed of which they alone 
possess the secret, aud which renders them so dangerous when they invade the 
Mexican frontiers. So atth . 
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On arriving in the prairies of the Sierra de los Comanches, Eagle-head 
ordered the Jester and his warriors to await him in a camp which he formed on 
the skirt of a virgin forest, in an immense clearing on the banks of an unknown 
stream, which, after a course of several leagues, falls into the Rio del Norte, 
and then departed with his comrades. The sachem foresaw everything, Al- — 
though he placed entire confidence in the Jester, he did not wish, through pru- 
dential motives, to let him know the site of the placer. Ata later date he had 
cause to congratulate himself on this step. | 

The hunters pushed on straight for the mountains, which rose before them 
like apparently insurmountable granitic walls; but the nearer they approached 
the more the mountains sloped down. ‘They soon entered a narrow gorge, at 
the entrance of which they were forced to leave their horses. It was probably~ 

; owing to this apparently futile circumstance that the placer had not yet been 
discovered by the Indians, for the red-skins never, under any circumstances, 
dismount. It may justly be said of them, as of the Gauchos of the Pampas, in 
the Banda Oriental and Patagonia, that they live on horseback. 

By a singular accident during one of his hunts, a deer which Eagle-head had 
wounded entered this gorge to die. ‘The chief, who had been following the animal 
for several hours, did not hesitate to go in quest of it. After traversing the whole 
length of the gorge he reached a valley, a species of funnel formed between two 
abrupt mountains, which, except on this side, rendered access not only difficult 
but impossihle. There he found the deer expiring on a sand sprinkled with 
gold dust, and sown with nuggets, which sparkled like diamonds in the sune 
shine. 

On entering the valley the hunters could not repress acry of admiration 
: and a shudder of delight. However strong a man may be morally, gold 
possesses an irresistible attraction, and exerts a powerful fascination over 
him. 

“Oh, oh!” Belhumeur said, wiping the perspiration which poured down > 
his face, “there are fortunes enough hidden in this nook of earth. God 
grant that they may remain so a long time, for the happiness of — 
mankind!” 

“What shall we do?” Louis asked. | 

Shee alone regarded these incalculable riches with an indifferent 
glance. 

‘“Hum!” the Canadian continued, ‘this is evidently our property, as the 
chief surrenders it to us.” 

The sachem made a sign of affirmation, 

“Hear what I propose,” he continued. ‘Wedo not need this gold, which 
at this moment would be more injurious to us than useful. Still, as no ink can 
foresee the future, we must assure ourselves of the ownership, Let us cover 
this sand with leaves and branches, so that if accident lead a hunter to the top 
+ Coal of these mountains, he may not see the gold glistening; then we 
wil pile up stones, and close the mouth of the valley, What is your 
Opinion ? 
ger “To work!” Don Louis exclaimed, “I am anxious not to have my eyes 

azzied longer. 

“ To work, then!” Belhumeur replied. 

The three men cut down branches from the trees, and formed vith thein 
a thick carpet, under which the auriferous sand ard nuggets entirely di — 

aaa 

‘Will you not take a specimen of the nuggets?” Bel 

count. “ Perhaps it may be useful to take tH | Sinumeur ‘said: to tite 
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“‘ My faith, no!” the latter replied, shrugging his shoulders; “I do not care 
for it. Take some if you will: for my part, I will not soil. m fingers with 
them.” ee 

The Canadian began laughing, and picked up two or three nuggets as large 
as walnuts, 

_“ Sapristi!” he said, “if I kill sundry Apaches with these they will have no 
right to complain, I hope.” es 

They quitted the valley, the entrance to which they stopped up with 
masses of rock. They then regained their horses, and returned to the 
camp, after cutting notches in the trees, so as to be able to recognise the spot, — 
if, at a later date, circumstances led them to the placer, which, we are bound to 

“say in their favour, not one of them desired. 

The Jester was awaiting his friends with the intensest impatience. The 
prairie was not quiet. In the morning the runners had perceived a smal! band 
of pale-faces crossing the Del Norte. At this moment a large Apache 
ae ad had crossed the river at the same spot, apparently following a 
trail. 

z oe oh!” Belhumeur said, “‘it is plain that these dogs are pursuing white 

eople.” | 

“Shall we let them be massacred beneath our eyes?” Louis exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

‘My faith, no! If it depend on us,” the hunter said, “ perhaps this good 
action will obtain our pardon for covetousness. Speak, Eagle-head! what will 
you do?” 

‘Save the pale-faces, the chief replied. | 
_ The orders were immediately given by the sachem, and executed with that 
inteliigence and promptitude characteristic of picked warriors on tne war-trail. 
The horses were left under the guard of a Comanche, and the detachment 
divided into two parties. With the exception of Eagle-head, the Jester, Louis, 
and Belhumeur, who had rifles, all the others were armed with lances and 
bows. 

* Diamond cut diamond,” the Canadian said in a low voice. 

At this moment two shots were heard, and then the war-cry of the Apaches 
re-echoed. . 

“Oh, oh!” Belhumeur said, rushing forward, “they do not fancy we are so 
near.” 

All the others followed him at full speed. In the meanwhile the combat had 
assumed horrible proportidns in the cavern. Don Sylva and the peons resisted 
courageously, 

The Tigrero and the Black Bear, interlaced like two serpents, were seeking to 
stab each other. Don Martial, when he perceived the Indian, leaped back so 
precipitately that he cleared the passage and reached the hail, in the centre of 
which was the abyss to which we before alluded. It wag on the verge of this 
gulf that the two men, with flashing eyes, heaving chests, and lips closed by e 
fury, redoubled their efforts. 

Suddenly several shots were heard, and the war-cry of the Comanches burst 
forth like thunder. The Black Bear loosed his hold of Don Martial, leaped on 
his feet, and rushed on Dona Anita; but the girl repulsed the savage by a 
supernatural effort. The latter, already wounded by the Tigrero’s pistols, tot- 
tered backwards to the edge of the abyss, where he lost his balance. | He felt 
that all was over. Byan instinctive effort he stretched out his arms, seized Don 
Martial (who, half stunn’ d by the contest he had been engaged in, was trying — 
to rise), nade h'm totter in his turn, and the two fell to the bottom of the abyss, 


uttering a horrible cry. 
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Dona Anita rushed forward: she was lost—when suddenly she felt herself 
seized by a vigorous hand, and rapidly dragged backwards. She fainted. | 
The Comanches had arrived too late. Of the seven persons composing the 
little band, five had been killed, a peon seriously wounded, and Dona Anita 
alone survived. The young girl had been saved by Belhumeur. When she 
opened her eyes again she smiled ge itly, and in a childlike voice, melodious as a — 
bird’s carol, began singing a Mexican seguedillae The hunters recoiled with a cry 
of horror, Doua Anita was mad. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


EL AHUEHUELT. 


- w * * % & 


Tue Count de Lhorailles entered the great Del Norte desert under the guide 
ance of Cucharés. During the first day all went on famously ; the weather was 
magnificent—the provisions more than plentiful. With their innate carelessness, 
the Frenchmen forgot their past fears, and laughed at the alarm which the Mexican 

_ peons did not cease manifesting ; for, better informed, they did not conceal the terror 
which the prolonged stay of the company in this terrible region caused them. 

But the days were spent in the desert in wandering purposelessly in search 
of the Apaches, who had at length become invisible. At times they perceived 
an Indian horseman in the distance, apparently mocking them, who presently 
came up close to their lines. ‘ Boot and saddle” was sounded; everybody 
mowated, and pursued this phantom horseman, who suddenly disappeared 
like a vision, 

‘{ his mode of life, however, through its very monotony, began to grow insipid 
and insupportable. To see nothing but gray sand, ever sand—not a bird 
or a wild beast—tawny, weather-worn rocks—a few lofty ahuehuelts—a species 
of cedar, with long bare branches, covered with a grayish moss hanging in 
heavy festoons—had nothing very amusing about it. The troop began to 
grow dispirited. The reflection of the sun on the sand caused ophthalmia ; the 
water, decomposed by the heat, was no longer drinkable; the provisions were 

: spoiling ; and scurvy had commenced its ravages among the soldiers. This — 
state of things was growing intolerable; measures must be taken to get out of — 
it as rapidly as possible. ) 

The count formed his efficers into a council; and it was composed of Lieu. 
tenants Martin Le.oux and Diégo Léon, Sergeant Boileau, Blas Vasquez, and — 

®, Cucharés. These five persons, presided over by the count, took their seats on bales, 
. while a short distance off, the soldiers, reclining on the ground, tried to shelter 
themselves beneath the shadow of their picketed horses, 


At was urgent to assemble it, for the company was rapidly demoralising; 
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there was revolt in the air, and complaints had already been openly uttered. 
The execution at the Casa Grande was completely forgotten; and if a remedy 
were rot soon found, no one knew what terrible consequences this general dissatis- 
faction might not entail. | 

‘‘Gentlemen,” the Count de Lhorailles said, “I have assembled you in order 
to consult with you on the means to put a stop to the despondency which has 
fallen on our company during the last few days. The circumstances are so 

- serious that I shall feel obliged by your giving me your frank Opinion. Every- 

body has the right to express his opinion without fear of wounding the self-love 
-of any one. Speak first, Sergeant Boileau: as the lowest in rank you must 
take the word first.” , 

The sergeant was an old African soldier, knowing his duties perfectly—a 
thorough trooper in the fullest sense of the word; but we must confess that he 
was nothing of an orator, At this direct challenge from his chief he smiled 
blushed like a girl, let his head droop, opened an enormous mouth, and stopped 





short. The count, perceiving his embarrassment, kindly urged him to speak. At 


length, after many an effort, the sergeant managed to begin in a hoarse and per- 
fectly indistinct voice. 


‘“‘ Hang it, captain!’’ he said presently, “‘I can understand that the situation is 


not at all pleasant; but what is to be done? A man is a trooper, or he is not. 
Hence my opinion is that you ought to act as you think proper; and we are here to 
obey you in every respect, as is our peremptory duty, without any subsequent or 
offensive after-thought.” 

The officers couid not refrain from laughing at the worthy sergeant’s profession 
of faith. 

_“Ttis your turn, capataz,” the captain said. ‘‘ Give us your opinion.” 

Blas Vasquez fixed his burning eyes on the count. 

“Do you really ask it frankly ? ” he said. 

“ Certainly I do.” 

_ © Then listen,” he said in a firm voice, and with an accent bearing conviction. 
‘My opinion is that we are betrayed; that we shall all perish in pursuing 
invisible enemies, who have caused us to fall into a trap.”’ 

These words produced a great impression on the hearers, who understood their 
perfect truth. The captain shook his head thoughtfully. 
“Don Blas,” he said, “you bring, then, a heavy accusation against some 
one.” . 

‘‘ Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ but——” 

“Remember that we can admit no vague suppositions. Things have reached 
such a pitch that, if you wish us to give you the credence you doubtlessly deserve, 
you must bring your charges precisely, and not shrink from pronouncing any name 
if it be necessary.” 

* | shall shrink from nothing, senor conde, I know all the responsibility I take 
on myself. No consideration, however powerful it may be, will make me conceal 
what { regard as a sacred duty.” 

“ Speak, then, in Heaven’s name; and God grant that your words may not coms 
- pel me to inflict an exemplary chastisement on one of our comrades!” 

The capataz collected himself fora moment, All anxiously awaited his explana- 
tion. Cucharés especially was suffering from an emotion which he found great 
difficulty in concealing. Blas Vasquez at length spoke again, while keeping his 
eye so fixed on the count that the latter began to understand that he and his men 
were the victims of some odious treachery. 


“Senor conde,” Blas said, “we Mexicans have a law trom which we never — 
depait—a law which, indeed, is inscribed in the hearts of all honest men, It is 
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this: in the same way that the pilot is responsible for the ship instrusted to him to 
take into port, the pioneer responds with his person for the safety ot the people he 
undertakes to guide in tre desert. Either the guide is ignorant, or he is not. If he 
is ignorant, why, against the opinicn of everybody, has he forced us to enter the 
desert? Why, if he be not ignoiant, did he not guide us straight across the 
desert as he agreed to do, instead of leading us at venture In pursuit of an 
“enemy who but traverses the desert at his horse’s utmost speed when forced to- 
enter it? Hence on the guide alone must weigh the blame of all that has 
+s happenec.” / 
> Cucharés, more and more perturbed, knew not what countenance to keep ; his 
emotion was visible to all. 
af ‘What reply have you to make?” the captain asked him. | 
Under circumstances like the present, the man attacked has only two means of 
defence—to feign indignation orcontempt, Cucharés chose the latter. Summon- 
ing up all his boidness and impudence, he raised his voice, shrugged his shoulders — 
Gisdainfully, and answered in an ironical tone,— 
«T will not do Don Blas the honour of discussing his remarks: there are certain 
accusations which an honest man scorns to repel. It was my duty to act in con. 
formity with the orders of the captain, who alone commands here. Since we have 
been in the desert we have lost twenty men, killed by the Indians or by disease. 
Can I be logically rendered responsible for this misfortune? If the captain had 


: 


merely ordered me to cross the desert, we should have done so long ago: / 


he tcid me that he wished to catch the Apaches, and I was compelled to | 
obey nim.” 

These reasons, specious as they were, were still accepted as good by the officers. 
Cucharés breathed again. 

“Good!” the capataz said, ‘‘ Strictly speaking, you might be right in your 
remarks; but I bring other and graver charges against you.’ 

The lepero shrugged his shoulders once more. 

“{ know, and can supply proof, that, by your remarks and _ insinuations, 
you sow discord and rebellion among the peons and troopers. This morning, 
before the réveil/lé, believing that no one saw you, you rose, and with your — 
dagger pierced ten of the fiitteen water-skins still left us. The noise I made 
in runniny toward you alone prevented the entire consummation of your crime. — 
At the moment when the captain yave us orders to assemt'e, I was about to warn 
him of what you had done. What have you to andwer tothis? Defend yourself, . 
if it be possible.” 

All eyes were fixed on the lepero. He was livid. His eyes, suffused with blood, 
were haygard. Before it was possible to guess his intemtion, he drew a pistol and 
fired at the capataz, who fell without uttering a cry; then with a tiyer-bound he 
ee] leaped on his horse, and staried at full speed. All rushed in pursuit of ihe 
lepero. 

“* Down with the murderer! ” the ‘captain shouted, urging his men by voice and 
; gestures to seize the villain. 

The Frenchmen, rendered furious by this pursuit, began firing on Gucharae as 
on a wild beast. For a long time he was seen galloping his horse in every direc- 
tion, and seeking in vain to quit the circle in which the troopers had inclosed him. 

st ot length he tottered i in his sadule, tiied to hold on by his horse’s mane, and rolled 
. in the sand, uttering a parting yell of fury. He was dead!” . 
This event caused extreme excitement among the soldiers: from this moment 

s they felt that they were betrayed, and began to see their position as it really was— 
_ that is to say, desperate. In vain did the captain try to restore them a little 
4 eae they would listen to nothing, but yielded to thar ogee which dis 
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organises and paralyses everything, The count gave the order for departure, and 
they set out. . ' 

But whither should they go? In what direction turn? No trace was visible. 
Stil! they marched on, rather to change their p!ace than in the hope of emerging 
from the sepulchre of sand in which they believed themselves eternally buried. 
Kight days passed away—eight centuries—during which the adventurers endured 
the most frightful tortures of thirst and hunger. The troop no longer existed; there 
were neither chiefs nor soldiers; it was a legion of hideous phantoms, a flock of 
wilc beasts ready to devour each other on the first opportunity, 

They had been reduced to splitting the ears of the horses and mules in order to 
drink the blood. 


Wandering now on this side, now on that, deceived by the mirage, dazzled by the 


burning sunbeams, they were a prey to a hideous despair. Some laughed with a 


silly air; and these were the happiest, for they no longer felt their sufferings: they- 
were mad. Others brandished their weapons furiously. raising their fists, with 
menaces and curses, to heaven, which, like an immense plate of red-hot iron, 
seemed the implacable dome of their sandy tomb. Some, rendered raging by suf- 
fering, blew out their brains. while mocking their comrades who were too weak- 
minded to follow their example. c 

The French are, perhaps, the bravest nation in existence; but, on the other hand, 
the easiest to demoralise, If their impulse is irresistible in the onward march, it is 
the same when they give way. Nothing will stop them—neither reasoning nor 
coercive measures, Extreme in everything, the Frenchman is more than a man, or 
less than a child. 


The Count de Lhorailles, gloony and heart-broken, surveyed the ruin of all his — 


hopes. Ever the first to march, the last to rest, not eating a mouvhful till! he was 
cextain that all his comrade, had their share, he watched with unexampled tender- 
ness and care over these poor soldiers, who, strangely enough, in the misery in 
which they were plunged, never dreanied of addressing a reproach to him. 

Ot Blas Vasquez’s peons the majority were dead. The rest had sought safety in 
flight; that is, they had gone a little furthes on to seek a hidden tomb. Adi those 
who remained faithful to the captain were Europeans, principally Frenchmen, brave 
Dauph’yeers, utterly ignorant of the way to combat and conquer the implacable 


enemy against whom they were struggling—the desert! Of the two hundred and 


fortv-five men of which the squadron was composed on its entering the Del Norte, 


one hundred and thirty-three still survived, if we allow that these haggard, fleshless — 


Spectres were men. 
The most atrocious pain which a man can suffer in the desert is the frightful 
malady called calentura by the Mexicans. ‘The calentura! that temporary mad- 


mess, which makes you see, during its intermittent attacks, the most dainty and - 


delicious dishes, the most limpid water, the most exquisite wines ; which satiates 
and enervates you; and, when it leaves you, renders you more desponding, more 
broken, than befure, for you retain the remembrance of all you possessed during 
your dream. 

‘One day, at length, the wretched men, crushed by misery and tortures of every 
deseription, retuse | to go further, and resolved to die where accident had led them. 
They lay down in the torrid sand, beneath the shadow of a few ahuehuelts, with the 
firm will of remaining motionless until death, which they had summoned so loudly, 
came at length to deliver them from their woes, ‘The sun set in a mist of purple 
and gold, to the sound of the curses and imprecations of these wretched men, who, 


expecting nothing more, hoping nothing more, had only retained the cruel instincts — 


of the wild beast. = me 
Still the night succeeded to day—gradually calmness took the place of disorder, 
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Sleep, that great consoler, weighed down the heavy eyelids of the men, who, if they 


- did not sleep, fell into a state of somnolency, which brought a truce to their fearful = 


tortures, if only for a few moments. Suddenly, in the middle of the night, a fore — 


midable sound aroused them—-a fiery whirlwind passed over them—the thunder 
burst forth in terrific peals. The sky was black as ink—not a star not a 


-§ 


q 


moonbeam—nothing but a dense gloom, which hid the nearest objects from 


sight. ; 
The poor fellows rose in great terror; they dragged themselves on as well as they 


could one after the other, crouching together like a flock of sheep surprised by a 


storm, wishing, with that inborn egotism of man, to die together. 


ti 
4 
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“A temporal, a temporal! ”’ all shouted with an expression of voice impossible to 


render. 
It was in reality the temporal, that fearful scourge, which was unloosing all its 
fury, and passing over the desert to subvert its surface. The wind howled with 
extraordinary force, raising clouds of dust, which whirled round with extreme 
velocity, and formed enormous spouts, that ran along and suddenly burst with a 
frightful crash. Men and animals caught in the tornado were whisked away into 
space like straws. | 
“Down on the ground!” the count shouted in a tremendous voice; 
“down on the ground! ’Tis the African simoon! Down, all of you who care for 
life!” 
Strange to say, all these men, weighed down by atrocious sufferings, obeyed 
their chief’s orders like children, so great is the terror death inspires in the darkness. 
They buried their faces in the sand, in order to avoid the burning blast of air that 
passed over them. The animals crouched on the ground, with outstretched necks, 
instinctively followed their example. At intervals, when the wind granted a 
moment’s respite to these unhappy men, whom it took a delight in torturing, cries 
and groans of agony could be heard, mingled with blasphemies and ardent 
piayers, that rose from the crowd stretched trembling on the earth. . 
Tne hurricane raged through the entire night with ever-increasing fury ; toward 


> 
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morning it gradually grew calmer; by sunrise it had exhausted all its strength, and 


rushed toward other regions. 

The aspect of the desert was completely changed. Where valleys had been on 
the previous night were now mountains; the sparse trees, twisted, uprooted, or 
burned by the hurricane, displayed their blackened and denuded skeletons; no trace 
of a footpath, no sign of man; all was flat. smooth, and even as a mirror, The 


oa 


French had been reduced to sixty men ; tne otners had been carried off or swallowed 


up, and there was no hope of discovering the slightest signs of them: the sand was 
stictcned over them like an immense grayish shroud. 4 
The first feeling the survivors experienced was terror; the second, despair; and. 
then the groans and complaints broke out again with renewed strenyth. ‘lhe count, 
gloomy and sad, regarded these poor people with an expression of the tenderest 
pity. Suddenly he burst out into a feverish laugh, and going up to his horse, which 


had hitherto, by a species of miracle, escaped disaster, he saddled it, while gently — 


patting 1 and humming a wild tune between his teeth. 


His companions watched him with a feeling of vague terror, for which they could’ - 
Although they were so miserable, their captain still represented 


mot account, 


superior intellect and a firm will, those two forces which have so much power over 
Coarse natures, even when circumstances have forced them to deny them. In their 
wretched condition they collected round their chief, like children seek shelter on their 
mother's breast. He had ever consoled them, giving them an example of courage. 


end abnegation ; thus, when they saw him acting as he was doing, they hada 
foreboding of evil, 
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When his horse was saddled. the count leaped lightly on its back, ntidéfor a few 
minutes hé made the animal curvet, though it had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
On its feet. 


“Hold, my fine fellows!” he suddenly shouted. ‘Come up here! You had _ 


better listen to some good advice—a parting hint I wish to give you before I 
o." 


The soldiers dragged themselves up as well as they could and surrounded 


bim. 

The count turned a glance of satisfaction around. 

“Existence is a miserable farce, is it not ? ” he said, bursting into a laugh; ‘and 
it is often a heavy chain to drag about. How many times, since we have been 
wandering about this desert, have I had the thought which I now utter openly ! 
Well, I confess to you, as long as I had a hope of saving you, I strugglec 
courageously: that hope I no longer possess. As we must die of want within a 
_ few days—a few hours, perhaps—I preter to finish it at once. Believe me, you had 
_ better follow my example. It is soon done, as you shall see,” 

While uttering the last words he drew a pistol from his waist-belt. At this 
moment cries were heard. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 

“Look, captain! People are coming at last to our help: we are saved!” Sergeant 
Boileau exclaimed, rising like a spectre by his side, and seizing his arm, 

The count freed himself with a smile. 

“You are mad, my poor comrade,” he said, looking in the direction indicated, 
where a cloud of dust really rose, and was rapidly approaching; “no one can come 


to our aid. We have not even,” he added, with bitter irony, ‘the resource of the _ 


shipwrecked crew of the Meduse! We are condemned to die in this infernal desert ! 
Farewell, all—farewell !”’ 

He raised the pistol. 

“Captain,” the sergeant cried reproachfully, ‘take care! You have no right 
~ to kill yourself, Yoa are our chief, and must be the last to die; if not, you are 
a coward!” | 

‘The count bounded as though a serpent had stung him, and made a gesture as 

if to rush on the sergeant. ‘The expression of his face was so savage, his move- 
ment so terrible, that the sergeant was terrified, and recoiled. The captain profited 
‘by this second of respite, put the muzzle of the pistol to his temple, and pulled the 
trigger. He tell to the ground, with his skull fractured. 
_ ‘The adventurers had not yet recovered from the stupor this frightful event had 
thrown them into, when the cloud of dust they had noticed burst violently asunder, 
and they perceived a troop of mounted Indians, in the midst of whom were a w man 
and two or three white men, galloping toward them at full speed. Convinced that 
tbe Apaches had come up to deal them the fins] blow, like valtures coilecting round 
a fallen buffalo, they did not even attempt an impossible resistance, 

‘On!’ one of the hunters shouns. as we leaped from his horse and rushed 
toward them, ‘‘ the poor fejlows!”’ 

The new comers were Belhumeur, Louis, and their friends the Comanches. In a 
few words they were apprised of all that had happened, and the tortures the French 
had endured. 

“Good heavens!’ Belhumevr shouted, “if provisions failed, you had water in 
abundance; then why do you complain of thirst?” = 


Without saying a word, Eagle-head and the Jester dug up the ground with their — 


knives at the foot of an ahuehuelt. Within ten minutes an abundant stream of 
lirapid water poured along the sand, The Frenchmen rushed in disorder toward 
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“Poor fellows!” Don Louis murmured, “shall we not take them from this 

spot?” 
PY Do you think I would let them perish, now I have restored them to hope? 
Poor girl!” casting a melancholy glance at Dona Anita, who was laughing 
and cracking her fingers like castanets, “why is it not-equally easy to restore 
her to reason?” : 

Den Louis sighed, but made no reply. 

The French then learned a thing which would have saved them all, probably, 
had they known it sooner—that the ahuehuelt, which, in the Comanche Indian 
dialect, signifies the Lord of the Waters, is a tree which giows in arid spots, and its 
presence ever indicates either a spring flush with the soil or a hidden source; that 
for this reason the red-skins hold it in veneration; and, as it is principally found ig 
the deserts, they designate it also by the name of the Great Medicine g 


Travellers. 
~ . * *& * * 


Two days later the adventurers, guided by the hunters and Comanches, quitted 
the desert. They speedily reached the Casa Grande of Moctecuzoma, where tneir 
saviours, after giving them the provisions they stood in such pressing need of, finally 
left them, hardly knowing how to escape from their hearty thanks and blessings. 


{Those of our readers who have felt an interest in Don Louis will find his nistory 
continued in another volume, called “THE GoLp SEEKERS.” ] 


THE END, 
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NDOEFATIGABILITY 
marks the women of our honseholds when they undertake to make their 


homes bright and cheery. Nothing deters them. Their weary work may 
. be as long as the word which begins this paragraph, but they prove their 
a2 
2h 


regard for decent homes by their indefatigability. What a pity that any 
of them should add to their toil by neglecting to use Sapolio. It reduces 
the labor of cleaning and scouring at least one-half. 10c,acake, Sold by 


all grocers. 
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= Dr. A. W. Tuompson, Northampton, Mass., says: ‘‘I have tested the 
Gluten Suppositories, and consider them valuable, as indeed, I expected 
_ £rom the excellence of their theory.” 
s Dr. Wm. Top Hetmurta declares the Gluten Suppositories to be *‘ the 
best remedy for constipation which I have ever prescribed.” 
P= “As Sancho Panza said of sleep, so say I of your Gluten Suppositories : 
; God bless the man who invented them!’’—E. L. Rrpuey, Burlington, Vt 
— 
‘4 “JT prescribe the Gluten Suppositorics almost daily in my practice and 
am often astonished at the permanent results obtained.”—J. MONTFORT 


_ Bcurry, M.D., Professor Physical Diagnosis Woman’s Medical College, 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 75 4th Avenue, N. Y. 
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The most marvellous restorer of youth and beauty ever before offered | 
to the public. It was manufactured especially for the Empress JOSE- 
PHINE and the ladies of her Court, by an eminent French chemist, and 
was handed down as an heir-loom to the descendants of the beautiful and ~ 
celebrated Lady de B——, one of the favorites of the NAPOLEON house- — 
hold, and has been used in that family for over half a century ; but has © 
never before been an article of merchandise. It is said to be the wash 
that the LADIES of ancient GREECE used after the bath. 

Its properties being so extraordinary and expensive, it was reserved 
through the generations for the nobility only. This tradition is possibly © 
a figment of the FRENCH chemist’s brain, but the fact of the name, — 
KOSMEMA, being of Greek derivation, the costliness of its ingre- 
dients, and the rare quality it possesses of giving the SKIN that smooth 
and velvety texture and transparent brilliance for which the GRECIAN 
ladies were renowned, would give it the semblance of TRUTH. | 

We have strictly followed this unique formula in compounding this — 
invaluable COSMETIC, and have tested its wonderful effect upon the © 
skin, and now offer it as a pure, genuine, and perfectly harmless beau-— 
tifier, that should have a place on every lady’s toilet table. It is abso-— 
lutely KREH from any poisonous or deleterious substances that might — 
injure the health, such as lead, arsenic, or other dangerous minerals that — 
usually form the basis of the cosmetics now on the market. 

It gives to the complexion a FRESHNESS, fineness, softness, and del- — 
icacy, so natural and healthful, that the closest inspection cannot reveal — 
its presence. It removes MOTH, FRECKLES, and PIMPLES. — 
It cures chapped hands, and makes them white and soft. It restores — 
fading beauty and departing youth, and throws a mantle of loveliness — 
over the plainest face. Price, $1.00 a bottle. 


DR. GCUNN’S HOME LIVER PILLS. | 
A Radical Cure for Constipation, Biliousness, Bilious and Sick | 
Headaches, Colic, and Torpid Liver. x 
Constipation and Biliousness are conditions from which the majority — 
of our population, both young and old, are almost constant sufferers ; _ 
and many diseases owe their origin to a torpid liver. te 
DR. GUNN’S HOME LIVER PILLS can always be taken with — 
safety, and with a certainty of producing the desired effect. > a 
These pills are prepared from concentrated vegetable extracts, and — 
only one is required for a dose. Price, 25 cents and $1.00 per box. 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF 
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Send for circular giving a full description of KOSMEMA, and © 
all Medicines manufactured by us. Also sample copy of HOME — 
KNOWLEDGH, a monthly magazine devoted to Health, Hygiene, - 
Family Medicine, and Literature, sent free on application. Address — x 


OME h ocaRON 45 Kast 22d Street, ee : ; 
I\NOWLEDGE p hers New York City, N. ¥. sl 
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The most widely quoted Humorous Paper. 
PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 


EVERY ONE KNOWS THAT NO BRIGHTER FUN FINDS 
ITS WAY INTO PRINT THAN THAT WHICH IS TO BE 
:. SEEN IN ALL NEWSPAPERS, CREDITED TO TID-BITS. 


— EVERY ONE (WITH ONE EXCEPTION) KNOWS THAT TID- 
BITS IS EQUAL TO THE BEST OF THESE SAMPLES 
OF - ITSELF; AND THAT IT 18 CLEVER, BRIGHT AND 
 -WHOLESOMELY, GENUINELY HUMOROUS FROM BE- 
GINNING TO END. : 


4F THE READER BE THAT EXCEPTION HE WILL DO 
HIMSELF A FAVOR IF HE INVEST FIVE CENTS IN A 
COPY OF THE PAPER, ANY WEEK; OR IF HE INVEST 
ONE CENT IN A POSTAL CARD, ON RECEIPT OF 
4 WHICH THE PUBLISHERS WILL MAIL A SAMPLE 
COPY. 

* With its handsome typography, 

; COPIOUS ILLUSTRATION 

and lively wit, at FIVE CENTS 
_ TID-BITS is the Cheapest Weekly Published. 


A 







TID-BITS PUBLISHING CO,, Publishers, 
14 Vesey Street, New York. 
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__A MONTHLY MACAZINE edited by Roperr A. ~ 
GuNN, M.D. ‘This Magazine is devoted to Practical and House- — 
hold Knowledge, Family MEDICINE, the Preservation of HEALTH a 
and Prevention of Disease, the Care and Feeding of Infants nde 
Children, Education, Literature, Popular SCIENCE, and answers — 
to correspondence on all Medical and Scientific Subjects. Price, 4 


$2.00 per year; 20 cents per copy. And manufacturers of 


ee 
i 
7 
Dr. Gunn’s Home Pills, Dr. Gunn’s Home Liniment, Dr. Gunn’s Home j 
Tonic for Women, Dr. Gunn’s Home Dyspepsia Cure, Dr. Gunn's 
Home Kidney Cure, Dr. Gunn’s Home Catarrh Specific, and a full line — 
of FAMILY MEDICINES; also KOSMEMA, the celebratea | 
Greelkx Complexion Beautifier used by the Empress Josephine and — 
her Court, and other Toilet and Household Articles. HOME ~ 
KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION is incorporated, with a capital of 
#950,000, and authorized to publish and sell Magazines, Papers, 
Books, Medicines, etc., also to manufacture DR. GuNN’s FAMILY 
MEDICINES. Every subscriber to HOMIE KNOWLEDCE © 
will receive, free of cost, a large quarto book describing the symp- — 
toms and treatment of all diseases to which our REMEDIES are ~ 
applicable, including a descriptive catalogue of the standard and 
new BOOKS, magazines, and newspapers published in America and 
England. This elaborate and useful work of reference, com-— 
piled by the ablest physicians and bibliographers, is worth much 
more than the price of the magazine : also a certificate entitling — 
him or her to a yearly membership of the association, the benefits — 
of which are the ability to purchase all Papers, Magazines, Books, — 
and Medicines at wholesale prices, thus saving members, each — 
year, a times the subscription price of HOME KNOWL-= 
DCE. <P ee 
* On application we will mail, free of charge, a full descriptive — 
circular of the MAGAZINE and Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines. Town 
and County Agents Wanted. Special inducements to Agents. — 


For particulars address 


HOWE KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 40 5. 22d St, 
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“MOONSHINE”! ~ 
3 ~ ae 
a. By FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 2 
3 aad Se SP SREY a aoe 
|} 1 vwol., 12mo, Loveil’s Library, No. 895. 20 Cents. HS 
| aa ti ata sen emcter SE. Geet ies 


{y JOHN G. WHITTIER says: 

YT have read thy story of ‘Moonshine’ with a great deal of interest. J 

q should judge from the book that ut was writien by an eye-witness of the 

| . it so graphically describes.” 

| GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER says: (se 

“i Tt takes its place with ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Post’s story ‘From Ocean to 

| Ocean,’ and Tourgée’s ‘ Fool’s Errand,’ in teaching the people the acts, doings, 
| and feelings of each section. Accept my thanks for the book as a contribu- 

"3 _ tion to the truth of history.” / ants 
. SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN says: © ‘arg 
**T have read the book with interest and pleasure.” 

s SENATOR JOHN A. LOGAN says: 
“Jt seems to be a well-written book so far as I have had an opportunity 
of examining it.” 
SENATOR GEO. B. EDMUNDS says: 
«Scattered paragraphs that I have read interest me very much.” 
| _EX-SECRETARY GEO. S. BOUTWELL says: 
«7 have read your novel entitled ‘Moonshine,” with great interest. Your 
picture of Southern outrages is a truthful representation as far as it relates 
a to the illicit distillation and sale of whiskey.” 
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** Moonshine’ is a story, not of the moonshine of love or of nonsense, but 
| of tne of the tragic moonshine of the ‘moonshiners.’ It is vividly told and well 

The hero is not the typical Northerner who used to go South and re- 
at outa a. a more than typical Southerner; but a Northerner rather inclined to 
Democratic and Southern ideals, who goes South and returns with no dis- 
position ever to stray again from his native heath.”—The Critic. 


| “The story is well written and has power in causing impressions of its 
fidelity and in carrying convictions of its truth. Itis a story that will enter- 
tain many readers.”— Boston Glove. 


|  “Ineidentally it affords a view of political subversion in Alabama. If the 
| ballot-box throughout the country were juggied with and polluted as it is in 
2 South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the Republic 
: of the United States would be at an end. Jt is plain that the author writes 
| $ an eye-witness.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


= 
|  £“Asprightly story, 2 ates in description, and full of exciting incidents.’ | 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean 


“The style is easy and graceful,”—Chicago Times. 
| _ “ Told with much vigor and shows no little dramatic power.”—Zion’s 


a a o Pull of life and incident.” —Harvard Crimson. 





| 2 “Mr. Tupper is a terse writer, clear in portrayal, elevated in sentiment, ve 
ee emnie in description.”— Newton ( Mass.) Transcript. 47 ace 
“ 2S i sr a a ex 
SOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, Publishers, , 
_--—s« 14, and I6 Vesey St., New York. | is 
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Ir is the distinguishing feature of the Labor Movement that it | _ 
strives after the attainment of a social state for every human |: 
being, such as shall be the healthy stimulation of all his good — 
qualities, while his bad tendencies shall wither and drop away 

from him by the impossibility of their sustenance, , 






To get at this conception of the possible life of man, has re- 
quired the experience of every day and every year, since the race | 
arrived at the ability to keep a record of its progress. | 






The process of the seasons, the growth and ripening of the crops 
has been the lesson nature has afforded for the study of her | 
methods, and this ceaseless repetition has finally awakened man to | 
the conception that his own life allies him to the same law of | ~ 
development. | $2 






This is the measure of the socialist movement of the present, and 4 
for those who desire to take part in its furtherance we would com- | 
mend the study of SOCIAL SOLUTIONS. * 


The main purpose of this publication was to issue the transla- | — 
tion by Marie Howland of the first public statement by M. Godin, | — 
of the study and experience he has illustrated in the construction | 
and organization of the FAMILISTERE, en 


Though the translation of this most important demonstration of | 
the new life for labor was announced when it was prepared, by one © 
of the chief publishers of this country, yet being abandoned on the — 
ground ‘‘the labor question was too exciting,’ it remained in | 
manuscript until, in the course of events, a more progressive pub- | — 
lisher was found. In its preparation the plan adopted was that | — 
of twelve parts, each of which should contain such illustrative | — 
material as the editor should either find or prepare. The twelve 
parts are now published and for sale. While the complete trans- 
lation of M. Godin’s work is contained in eleven of the parts, the 
twelfth part is an admirable and complete exposition of the series | 
of social solutions proposed by the Credit ‘oncier of Sinaloa, for 
the organization of the society on Topolobampo Bay, in Sinaloa, | 
Mexico, which has been gathered by the Credit Honcier of Sinaloa, | 
a, paper published at Hammonton, New Jersey, at $1.00 a year. - 

























* Social Solutions, published in 12 parts in Lovell’s Library, price 10 cents | 
each, or the 12 parts for $1.00. er 
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JOHN W. LOVELL CO., SS 4 
14 and 16 Vesey St., New York. |_ 
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SOCIAL SOLUTIONS; | 
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cm | (Solutions Sociales). 














3 By M. GODIN, ¥) 

. Founder of the Familistére at Guise ; Prominent Leader of Industries in Mens : 
France and Belgium; Member of the National Assembly. > ee 

| TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY re 

pie MARIE HOWLAND. e 3 
An admirable English translation of M. Godin’s state- 3 
Fi a nent of the course of study which led him to conceive the | = 
‘z Se cia . Palace at Guise, France. There is no question that Se s 
at his s publication will mark an era in the growth of the a 
Z abor question. It should serve as the manual for organ- | -s 
ize ed labor in its present contest, since its teachings will as oe R 

; s irely lead to the destruction of the wages system as the | 3 


_ abolition movement lead to that of chattel slavery. 
er 
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__-~—sCSOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
: PUBLISHERS, 


16 peor Street, NEW YORK. 





By thine own soul’s law, learn to live ; 
And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
nd if men hate thee, have no care— . 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed; re 

Aope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayei, z 
And claim no crown they will not give. | te 

JOHN G. WHITNes. 
—_ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTEGRAL CO-OPERATION | 


By ALBERT K. OWEN. 


A book (200 pages, 12mo) containing three plans illustrating sections and — 
buildings suggested for “Pacific Colony Site,” and two maps showing 
Topolobampo Bay, Sinaloa, Mexico, including ‘‘Mochis Ranch,” the valley of — 
the Rio Fuerte and its vicinage. 


Price, 30 cents. Sent, postage free, by Jonn W. LOVELL Co., Nes. 
14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York City. . 








Also, a Weekly Paper, 


“THE CREDIT FONCIER OF SINALOA” | 


Edited by MARIE and EDWARD HOWLAND, ; 


HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Annual Subscription, $1; six months, 50c.,; three months, 25e. | 


This paper (16-page pamphlet) is devoted exclusively to the propagands 
for the practical application of integral-co-operation. ae 

While being an uncompromising exponent of Socialism, the CREprr ib 
FONCIER urges constructive measures and counsels against destructive 
metheds. Its Colonists are to be known as “‘constructionists” and “*individ- | 
ualists” in contradestinction to a branch of socialists who favor destruction | 
and communism. | 

THE CREDIT FONCIER presents a matured plan, with details, for farm, 
city, factory, and clearing house; and invites the farmer, manufacturer, 





to build for themselves homes, in Keeping with solidity, art, and sanitation. ’ 
It asks for evolution and not for revolution ; for inter-dependence and net 
for independence: for co-operation and not for competition; for equity and 


charity ; for eclecticism and not for dogma; for one law and not for class — ti 


responsibility for every person, at all times and in every place, and not for | 
municipal irresponsibility for any person, at-any time or in any place; and 


water, light, power, exchange, transportation, construction, sanitation, edu- | 





pooled,” and that the private life of the citizen be held sacred. — 





artizan, engineer, architect, contractor, and accountant to unite and organize , — 


not for equality; for duty and not for liberty; for employment and not for f — 


cation, entertainment, insurance, production, distribution, etc., ete.—" be <a 















: 


legisiation; for corporate management and not for political control; for State { — 


it demands that the common interests of the citizen—the atmosphere, land, | — 
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| PS. By Marie Howland. 
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, ag 
| The manuscript of this crear Amertcan Nove was po aig 
| submitted by the author to one of the ablest of our edi- ee 
| torial critics, who, after a careful perusal, returned it with oe 
| the following analysis of its rare excellence: + 


“© As I think of them, the men, women and children of your story 


| seem like actually living beings, whom LI have met and lived with, or 


| perhaps may meet to-morrow. SS 


: ‘« The last half of your novel ts grander than anything GHORGEH 2 f 
| ELIOT ever wrote. I am not, in saying this, disparaging the first ais 
| half of the story, but this last-part ts a new gospel. THH COUNT # 
; is a creation suggested by the best qualities of the best men you hace | Bee 
| known. THE SOCTAL PALACE, as you 174 painted it, ts the was 
L heaven of humanity; and the best of it is, that vi is «: heaven capable of ae 
{| realization. 5g are ie a aie lee inant aes tg The scene of | . 
=I DAN’S return, and of his meeting with MIN, ts incescribably pathetics ee , 
_ |, no one could read tt with ary eyes, and the morul clement imvolved is = 
| more effective than in any dramatic situation ti literature. With the a 
; true fidelity of the artist you have given per’ect attention to your minor wi 
~ characters, ‘TOO SOON’ for example; and I admire the tact with i < 


| which you bring over Mrs. FOREST inio sympathy with the SOCIAL | \ 
| PALACE and WOMAN'S RIGHTS. This ts true ART. Your 

| novel throughout meets all the great questions of the day, even the finan- 

| cial one, and it is the best translation of GODIN that could be given. 

4 You will find a PUBLISHER, be sure of that, and THE NOVEL 

| WILL BE THE GREATEST LITERARY SENSATION OF 

| THE TIME.” a 
4 _ This powerfully written and artistic Novel is to the social 
| questions now convulsing the civilized world what “Uncle 

| Tom’s Cabin” was to the slavery agitation. | 
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& One volume, 12mo, Loveil’s Library, No. 584, | 
“@ SO cents; Cloth, 45 cents. . 
OUN WeLOVELL CO., Publishers. oN 
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LABOR QUESTION. | 
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“Solutions Sociales,” translated by Marie Howland, 
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‘‘Socran SoLutions,” a Semi-monthly pamphlet, containing | 
each a twelfth part of an admirable English translation of 
M. Godin’s statement of the course of study which led bint 
to conceive the Social Palace at Guise, France. There is | 
no question that this publication makes an era in the | 





erowth of the labor question. It should serve as ne | 
manual for organized labor in its present contest, since its if 
teachings will as surely lead to the destruction of the wages | 
system as the abolition movement lead to that of chattel | Ss 
slavery. Each number contains articles of importance, | 2 
besides the portion of the translation. Many of these ae | 
translated from M. Godin’s contributions to the socialistic. Z 3 
e? 3 


ae 1 
by the John W. Lovell Company, 14 and 16 Vesey Street, - | 
New York, N. Y¥., at ten cents per number; the subserip- git 


Sa 


tion of $1.00 secures the delivery of the complete series. my a 


propaganda in Europe. 3 
Published as regular issues of the ‘“ Lovett Lrprary,” | 


“5! 
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[OUR ROMAN PALACE | 
Or, HILDA AND I. 


“By E. BEDELL BENJAMIN. 





‘ “One Volume, 12mo., Paper, 20 cts.; Cioth, 35 ets. 
7 SS a ea 


Le > 
se | Opinions of the Press. 


One of the most charming of recent novels.”—Philadelpnhia Item. 


«ft is refined in tone, and will doubtless find many readers to welcome 
- it."—New York Daily Graphic. 


«The story is worth the reading, and Hilda isa character that must excite 
sympathy and admiration, especially of the 8. P. C. A.”—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


«« A love story of the better class; the tone is clevating and refined, and 

reading it is like living with nice people, and enjoying their pleasures and 

, social life. Itis one of the most fascinating novels we have seen for a long 
- time. A real treat.”—Poriiand Argus. 


“What shall we say of a book in which is not one love story alone, but in 
which three full-fledged ones are concentered ? The author writes not only 
entertainingly, but she interweaves much that is excellent in tone and com- 
mendable in precept and example.”— Troy Whig. 


_ “Itis pure in tone, refined in sentiment, and with a movement sufficiently 
| rapid to keep the reader interested to the very end. Some conversations on 
| music show that the author understands ie divine art.,.—New York Evening 


~ 













Fo “*HILpA AND I’ isa rest to the weary after the turbulence of recent un- 
 : limited folios of tragedy. It is a rich feast of pleasantness in all possible 
_ directions. Music, art and all charming things rise up before one in the right 


place and at the proper moment.”—New York Home Journal. 


~ 


es _ “ Fresh and breezy as sea air ; full of originality in plot and incident, with 

well-drawn characters, who live aud move with individuality and interest. 
| _ The heroine, Hilda, is at once charming, and a new creation in fiction.” — 
& er? Magazine, Philadelphia. 


a. _ “The conversations are lively and sparkling—the characters are always 

_ pure and true, and, although sometiines idealized beyond the requirements of 
- @ realistic standard, are not unnatural. The tone of the story is high, and its 
xg excellent.”—Lridgeport Standard. 


_ 
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AN EXAMIMATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION WITH ESPECIAL REGARD | 
TO THE INTERESTS OF LABOR. | 






By HENRY CEORCE, 


Author of ‘“ Progress and Poverty,’ ‘‘Social Problems,”’’ 








‘““The Land Question,’’ ete. 
imo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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I. Introductory. XVI. The development of mang- 

I. Clearing ground. factures. a 

Ill. Of method. XVII. Protection and producers. | 
IV. Protection as a universal need. XVII. Effect of protectionon Am- j — 
Vv aH Bo? 

VI 

VII 


erican industry. 
Feeproredire unit. XIX. Protection and wages. 


XX. The abolition of protection. — : 
oto Dro XXI. Inadequacy of thefreetrade | 








VIll. Tariffs for revenue. . argument. | 
Tx. Tariffs for protection. XXIL The real weakness of free KA 
xX. The encouragement of indus- e trade. “Peg 

try. XXII. The real strength of pro- | — 
XT. The home market and home tection. Ee 
trade. XXIV. The paradox. 

XII. Exports and imports. XXV. The robber that takes al 

XII. Confusions arising from the that is left. 

use of money. XXVI. True free trade. KRY 

XIV. Do high wages necessitate pro- XXVIL. The lion in the path. ie 
a aeons nd disadvan. | XXVHL Free trade and socialism. 

; advantages a : . : ‘ 
tages ag reasons for pro- XXIX. Pick politics. | eR 
tection. xxXxX. Conclusion. 





or sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid by mail on receipt | | 
of price, = 


HENRY GEORGE & Gon a4 
16 Astor Place, New York. | ‘ 
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q A DIGEST. 
By J. A. KELLOGG. 





Price, 25 cents. 


‘they The ‘Digest,’ as a whole, will make a good preface ta 
a “te publications Mr. James put forth during his lifetime.”"— 
| New Jerusalem Messenger. 


” 


2 te masterly essay.”—N. J. Magazine. 
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Pe JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
, 14 and 16 Vesey St., New York. 


‘LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


-— AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 


sf 






















+The improvements being constantly made in ‘‘ Lovell’s Library,” have placed ia 


_ still farther improve the series by having 


BETTER PAPER, 
>iee BETTER PRINTING, 
: LARGER TYPE, 


d more attractive cover than any series in the market. 


2 SHH WHEAT IS SAID OF IT- 


tion in which the Library is held by those who most constantly read it: 


2 ** MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
* ‘* BALTIMORE, August 29, 1883, ( 


OP yiadag you kindly send me two copies of your latest list? I am glad to see that 
LS eeigd issue a volume every day. Your Libriry we find greatly preferable to the 
“a je* and ‘ Franklin Square’ Series, and even better than the 12mo. form cf the 
tf , the page being of better shape, the lines better leaded, and the words better 
sama your series is much more in favor with our subscribers than either 
8. C. ow PERALD SON, AssISTANT LIBRARIAN.” 


ITN W. LOVELL CO., Publisherg, 


- Bo 16 Vesey Street, New, York. 


fm the Front Rank of cheap publications in this country. The publishers propose tg_ 


aoe following extract from a letter recently received shows the appre~ | 


ty 


A. VOLUME OF GENUINE HUMOR 


i vol., 12mo., cloth, gilt, e = o ee ®@ ® 


Express. 


past fifteen years.” —Himira Advertiser. ‘ | 
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AND OTHER SKFTCHES. 


By R. W. CRISWELL, of the Cincinnati Enquirer. i E 
Author of ‘‘ The New Shakespeare ’’ and Other Travesties. = 
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‘*Has mace a wide reputation as a humorist.’’— Brooklyn eepe 
‘* One of the acknowledged humorists of the day.’’—. Y. rh te an 





‘* Has acquired a national fame.’’— Utica Observer. ; 
‘* His humor is as natural as sunlight.’’—obt J. Burdette. a 
“¢ Won a national reputation.”’—Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, ¥ 
*¢ One of the brightest writers of the day.’’—Burlington Hawkeye, 
‘Has taken and held a place in the front rank.”"—W. Y. Truth. RE. 
‘¢ There has been no brighter writer on the American press in eee ~ 


‘*Mr. Criswell’s writivgs are thoroughly original. ”— Bloomingt mn | 


A reputation enjoyed by few of his age.’’— Bradford Star. + ae 


‘His humor is quaint and scholarly.’ beers: Cato 
oyaph. : Bi = 
‘¢ He imitates nobody.’’—WNew York Sun. : ae 


‘> Has made a world-wide reputation. ’’— Louisville Courier-Journe of . . 
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JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, Publishers. es 
14 & 16 Vesey SZ New York 
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‘“Earnest, honest aud forcible; radica) +o the 
root; bold, sweeping and dogmatic.’’— Louse Courier- 
Journal, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


By HENRY GEORGE. 
1 Vol. 12mo., Paper Covers, 20 Cents. 


A new edition, printed from large type and on heavy good paper. 













This great book treats of the cause of industrial depression, and of increase 
of want with increasc of wealth, and the remedy. 






THE PRESS SAYS: 


**Not mercly the most original, the most striking and important contribution 
which political economy has yet rccived from America, but it is not too much 
to say that in these respects it has had no cqual since the publication of ‘The 
Wealth of Nations,’ by Adam Smith, a century ago.’’’—New York Herald. 
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“Few books have in recent years proceeded from any American pen that 
have more plainly borne the marks of wide learning and strenuous thought.’’— 
ew York Sun. 


*“A masterly book. Mr. George is the only man who has not merely put 
down clearly, in black and white, what are the causes of social disease, but 
offered a cure.”’—New York Times. 


““A courageous thinker, who, though familiar with the learning of the books, 
follows the conclusions of his own reasoning.” —New York Tribune. 


“Tf we were asked tomname the most important work of the Nineteenth 
Century, we would name ‘ Progress ard Poverty.’’’—New York Ira. 


“A book which no public man can afford to omit reading.’’— Washington 
Crilic. ; 


, “The most remarkable book of the century in its possible effects upon the 
course of human events.’’— Charleston News and Courier. 


“Every sentence is asclear as asunbeam; every proposition is as legiti- 
mately traced to its logical result as one of Enclid’s.— Galveston News. 


“ A trumpet call to a struggle which cannot long be avoided.” —Philadelphia 
Star. 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., Publishers, 
14 & 16 Vesey Street, New York. 
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' Seventeen thousand families in the City of New York alone are now wearing § 
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# harm. There is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them. Avery mazl brings us testimonials | 
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m tory in every respect. 
Our Belts for both gents 
# and ladies are the gen- 
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S stitched. Gents’ and 

Z ladies’ Belts, $3 each ; 

| Ladies’ Abdominal Pll, 

| Supporter, an invalu- + 1.90 
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Aneeth soa © 


E silver-plated compass by which 
2 IR ote Tan hata I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- i: 


3 oe ae i TOE atY 4 Bore in stimulating and invigorating m%& ~» Dr. Scotts Electric Corsets 
j ie. ee ieeee et tans ; ; fa: 
F Ba eecde cnusta on ay 3rush had a magic effect on my cular rheumatism, and also of 9 — 
B of price, with 20 cents added 
f for packing and postage. 


| Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh 
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LECTRIC GORSETS AND BELTS, 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset, | 
Price, $1.50. Abdeminal Corset, Price, $3.00. , 
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them daily. Every Man and Women, well or ill, should daily ; 
wear either the Corset or Belt. je: i 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have ay pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “‘ pretty well,” yet lack 
energy and do not ‘‘feel up to the mark,”’ if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try these 
remarkable curatives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good, news 4 


like the following: 


































THE CELEBRATED DR. _ W. A. eS We guarantee safe delivery into 
HAMMOND, of New York, formerly Vi LES your hands. Remit in Post-Office § - 
Surgeon-General of the U S. Army, Wj (A Money-order, Draft, Check, or in Cur- § 


lately lectured upon this subject, and al » rency by Registered Letter at our § 
advised all medical men to make Se) —y risk. In ordering kindly mention 
trial of these agencies, describing at Dy Lovell’s Library, and state exact 
the same time most remarkable | 4) size of corset usually worn. Make 
cures he had made, even in cases \y Ay all remittances payable to GEO. § 
which would seem hopeless. ys A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, 


_ The Corsets do not differ AX 4) NEW YORK, ° 4 ie 
in appearance from those awe 
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N. B.—Each article is § 

usually worn. They are Pr stamped with the English § 
F.' coat-of-arms, and the . 
name of the Proprie- 
ff tors, THE... PALL 
Ca’ MALL ELECT- 


RIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Hollis Centre,.Me. | 

I suffered severely froin back 

trouble for years and found no 

relief till I wore Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Corsets. They cured me, _ 

and I would not be without 
them. MRS. H.D. BENSON. —§ 


elegant in shape and 
finish, made after the 
best French pattern, 
and warranted satisfac- 





uine Dr. Scott’s and are 
reliable. 

The prices are as 
follows: $1, $1.50, $2 
and $3 for the Cor- 
sets, and $3 each 
forthe Belts. The £ 
accompanying cut - 
represents ourNo & 
2. or $1.50 Corset. 
We have also a . 
beautiful French shap- 
ed Sateen Corset at $3, 
alsoafine Sateen Abdom- ~ 
inal Corset at $3, and ashort 
Sateen Corset at $2. The $1 
and $1.50 goods are made of 
fine Jean, elegant in shape, 
strong anddurable. Nur- 
sing Corsets, $1.50; Miss- 
es, 75c. All are double 





Memphis, Tennessee. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
have given me much relief™ I 
suffered four years with breas , 
trouble, without finding any 9 
benefit from other remedies. . 
They are invaluable. 
MRS. JAS. CAMPBELL. 


De Witt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sis- 
ter who had not been 
dressed for a year. 
She has worn Dr. 
Scott’s Electric 
Corsets for two 
weeks, and is now. 
able to be dressed. 
and sit up most of § - 
the time. ; 
MELVA J. DOE. 
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ablearticle, $12. They 
are sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a 
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Chambersburg, Pa. 





sets possessed miraculous power Newark, N. Y.- 


enfeebled body, and the Hair have entirely cured me of mus- § 


2 


scalp. MRS. T. E. SNYDER, severe case of headache. | 
Fancy Goods Dealer. MRs. L. C. SPENCER.” 


Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes 50 cents 3 Insoles, — 
50 dente’ CHEST PROCTECTOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR 2: 
CURLER, 50 cents; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORA- STE Sy 


i el 


TORS, $5.00 and $10.00. . pee 


C=" A Good Live Canvassing Agent WANTED i 
A GREAT S WIGGES your town for these splendidly advertised and 
best selling goods in the market. LIBERAL PAY, QUICK SALES. i Seer 
tion guaranteed. Apply at once. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, -¥. 
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The treatment of many thousands of 
eases of those chronic weaknesses and 
distressing ailments peculiar to femalcs, 
at the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute, Buffalo, N. Y., has afforded a 
vast experience in nicely adapting and 
thoroughly testing remedics for the 
cure of woman’s peculiar maladies. | 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip=- 
tion is the outgrowth, or result, of this 
great and valuable expericnce. Thou- 
sands of testimonials received from pa- 
tients and from physicians who have 
tested it in the more aggravated and 
obstinate cases which had baffled their 
skill, prove it to be the most wonderful 
remedy ever devised for the relief and 
cure of suffering women. It is not re- 
commended as a “cure-all,’”’ but as a 
most perfect Specifies for Wwoman’s 
peculiar ailments. 

As a powerful, imvigorating 
tonic it imparts strength to the whole 
system, and to the uterus, or womb and 
its appendages, in particular. For over- 
worked, *“ worn-out,”’ ** run-down,” de- 
bilitated teachers, milliners, dressmak- 
ers, seamstresses, “‘shop-girls,’”’ house- 
keepers, nursing mothers, and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the greatest earthly bcoun, 
being unequalled as an appetizing cor- 
dial and restorative tonic. It promotes 
digestion and assimilation of focd, cures 
nausea, weakness Of stomach, indiges- 
tion, peoessng, snd eructasdians of gas. — 

As a soothing and eétrengthen- 
ing nervine, “ Favorite Prescription” 
is unequalled and is invaluazbik in allay- 
ing and subduing nervous excitability, 
irritability, exhaustion, prostration, hys- 
teria, spasms and other distressing, nerv- 
ous symptoms commonly attendant upon 
functional and organic disease of the 
womb. It induces refreshing sleep and 
relieves mental anxiety and despond- 


ency. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is a legitimate wicdicine, 
carefully com ounded by an experienc- 
ed and skillful physician, 4nd adapted 


to woman's delicate organisation. It is 
vegetable in Ke x position aad 


all 


perfectly harmless in its effects in any 
condition of the system. 

“Favorite Prescription” is a 
positive cure for the most compli- 
cated and obstinate cases of ieucorrhea, 
or * whites,’ excessive flowing at month- 
ly periods, painful menstruation, unnat- 
ural suppressions, prolapsus or falling 
of the womb, weak beck, **female weak- 
ness,’’ anteversion, ret roversion, bearing~ 
down sensations, chronic congestion, in- 
flammation and ulceration of the womb, 
inflammation, pain and tenderness in 
ovaries, accompanied with internal heat. 

In pregnancy, “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion”? is a **mother’s cordial,” relieving 
nausea, weakness of stomach and other 
distressing symptoms common to that 
condition. If its use is kept up in the 
latter months of gestation, it so prepares 
the system for delivery as to greatly 
lessen, and many times almost entirely 
do away with the suiferings of that try- 
ing ordeal. 

‘Favorite Prescription,’?? wheie 
taken in conncction with the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
and small laxative doses of Dr. Pierce’s 
Purgative Pellets (Little Liver Pills), 
cures Liver, Kidney and Bladder dls 
cascs. “hcir combined use alsc removes 
blood taints, and abolishes cancerous 
and scrofulous humors from the system. 

Treating the Wrong Disease.— 
Many timcs women call on their family 
physicians, suffering, as they imagine, 
one from dyspepsia, another from heart 
disease, another from liver or kidney 
disease, another from nervous exhaus- 
tion or prostration, another with pain 
here or there, and in this way they all 
present alike to themselves and their 
casy-going and indifferent, or over-busy 
doctor, separate and distinct diseases, 
for which he prescribes his pills and 
potions, assuming them to be such, 
when, in reality, they are all only symp- 
toms caused by some womb disorder. 
The physician, ignorant of the cause of 
suffering, encourages his practice until 
large bills are made. The suffering pa- 
tient gets no better, but probably worse 
by reason of the delay, wrong treatment 
and consequent complications. A prop- 
er medicine, like Dr. Pierce’s Revoria 
Prescription, directed to the cause would 
have entirely removed the disease, there- 
by dispelling all those distressing symp- 
toms, and instituting comfort instead of 
prolonged misery. 

“Favorite Preseription” is the 
only medicine for women sold, by drug- 
gists, under a positive guarantee 
from the manutacturers, that it will 
give satisfaction in every case, or money 
will be refunded. This guarantee hag 
been printed on the bottle-wrapper, and 
faithfully carried out for many years. 
Large bottles (100 doses) $1.00, or 
six bottles for $5.00, 

("Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. 
Pierce’s large, illustrated Treatise (160 
pages) on Diseases of Women. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
NO, 668 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N,N 
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Through Trains between n CHICAGO? PEORIA, § ST. LOUIS 3 and <a 
KANSAS CITY. T. PAUL. 


ATCHISON. Min ret SOLI8. 

TOPEKA. : MOINES, 
Trains to -and from NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA and all Be ST, em wi wit 
Through Trains via the Burlington Route to and from be reat 


SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, CITY OF MEXICO 
AND ALL RESORTS IN COLORADO AND ON THE PACIFIC. Oh ge 


The only railroad west of Chicago having a DOUBLE TRACK to the Mississippi River, The} 
only line running THROUGH SLEEPERS between CHICAGO AND DENVER, and !betwoen ‘CHICAGO 
AND TOPEKA, ee ls a ge ee | 
For tickets, rates, maps, or further information pee fe the Burlington Route, ae to Tedet : 
Agents of its own or connnecting lines. Aes 
HENRY B. STONE, PAUL MORT 
General Manager, . CHICAGO, General Passenger and Tenet A 


THE TUXEDO. SUIT. 


A comple costume of original design, novel, ‘ctoguah | 
and graceful, consisting of Cap, Blouse, Skirt, and | 
Sash, Full Fashion, knitted of the Finest Worsted 
Materials, made in a variety of Colorings, and ine : 
Patterns to match throughout. >. a 


From its texture it is especially adapted for 2 = 

Lawn Tennis, Yachting, Rowing, Gymna- oh 

sium, the Mountains, and all Atnlets:; ct 

and Out-door Sports for Ladies . 
and Children. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
These sutts for sale anid by 


_ JAMES McCREERY & CO. . 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. | ‘ 








